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building needs. 
there’s a big demand for 


and Port Orford Cedar 


For example, Douglas Fir is naturally adapted 
to beams, decking, knees, masts, spars, interior 
trim, etc.; while Port Orford Cedar offers long 
wear when used for decking, framing and 
wharf planking. It is also used for finish and 
is susceptible to a beautiful polish. 


“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and evidently the Government knows 
the woods most adaptable to its ship- 
On the Pacific Coast 











These two woods fit right into the needs of 
homebuilders and it’s up to you to recommend 
them for the uses wherein each excels. Let us 
tell you more about them today and quote you 
prices. 


Don’t forget that we are among the largest manufac turers of Douglas Fir and can supply you promptly. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 synaicate Bids, Oakland, Cal. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Write for Prices 


W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Novel Plan for Raising Patriotic Funds Is 
Evolved 


There has just been put into operation in the thriving 
manufacturing city of Kenosha, Wis., a patriotic plan 
that possesses some very commendable features. It has 
for its purposes the centralization of war benevolences 
and the elimination of the waste effort and expense in- 
volved in the earrying out of separate campaigns as the 
various ealls come. The central idea of the plan is that 
every wage earner—men and women alike—shall contrib- 
ute io a general fund an amount equivalent to his or her 
Wages or salary for a half hour each week. At 11:30 
0’clnck each Wednesday the whistles sound in every fac- 
tory in the city and the earnings for the next half hour 
of those who have subscribed to the plan go into what is 
known as ‘¢The Patriots’ Fund.’’? During that half hour 
eve: man and woman realizes that they are ‘‘ doing their 
bit’? for Unele Sam with a directness that is not felt 
Whe making an ordinary eash contribution. 

‘ihe plan is intended to cover every kind of war relief, 
such as the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and all similar calls 
that come to the community, but does not include the pur- 
chas» of Liberty Bonds, which is left as heretofore a 
ma‘icr of direct personal action. The plan was launched 
by the Manufacturers’ Association of Kenosha and it is 
expovted that something over $300,000 a year will be con- 
tributed in this way by the more than 22,000 working 
peonle of the city. There are no exemptions, employer, 
retired capitalist, shop girl, factory hand and retail clerk 
alike signing ecards pledging them to the patriotic half 
hour. In the industrial plants, the contributions are col- 
lected thru the paymaster. 

This enterprise is incorporated under the title ‘‘The 
Patriots? Fund.’?’? The money will be disbursed, under 
the authority of the County Council of Defense, by a spe- 
cial committee of representative citizens, ety ise 
will be made only to objects that can pass the following 
tesis: 1—Is it authorized by direct or delegated :Gov- 





ernment authority? 2.—Is it an unjustifiable duplication 


of any other project to which contributions are being 
made? 38.—Is it efficiently managed so that funds con- 
tributed are not consumed in salaries or overhead expense ? 
The first disbursement from the ‘‘ Patriots’ Fund’’ was 
to cover Kenosha’s quota of the Y. M. C, A. war fund. 
Before the plan was launched or the codperation of 
employees was solicited every industrial organization in 
the city had pledged itself to contribute an amount equal to 
the total paid by all its employees. This action disarmed 
any criticism that might otherwise exist and put: the 
proposition up to the employees in a spirit of patriotic 
cooperation. The operation of the plan will be watched 
with much interest as, if successful, its general adoption 
would solve many perplexing problems and would elimi- 
nate much of the unnecessary expense of administration 
that inevitably accompanies multiplied efforts for raising 
funds for patriotic purposes, the need of which funds 
will inerease rather than diminish as the war progresses. 





Great Britain Expects Great Building 
Boom After War 


British building interests are looking forward to a 
tremendous burst of activity in construction work, par- 
ticularly in the building of dwellings, immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement of peace. The building industry 
in Great Britain has probably been harder hit by the war 
than almost any other. Since hostilities began no con- 
struction work has been undertaken without the approval 
of the Minister of Munitions. This means that only mu- 
nition factories and buildings connected in some way with 
war work, together with some indispensable dwellings for 
the workmen employed therein, have been built. There 
is a positive famine of dwellings, particularly for the 
working classes. It is estimated that between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 dwellings are urgently needed at this mo- 
ment and await only peace conditions for their construc- 
tion. It is stated that builders are already buying up 
stocks of lumber, brick and other building material in 
anticipation of the ultimate restoration of conditions that 
will permit going ahead with the needed construction work. 

The conditions existing in Great Britain afford in part 
an index of the activity along building lines that may be 
expected in this country following the close of the war. 
It is true that the suspension of building here has not 
been so complete nor so prolonged as across the water, but 
it has been quite sufficient to insure a strong reaction as 
soon as the conditions that hamper operations in this line 
are removed. 





Home Owning Is a Universal Basis of 
Civic Pride 

Whenever a city, town or village wishes to say some- 
thing extra nice about itself it proudly asserts that it is 
‘*a city of homes.’’ This claim usually comes first in 
the list of reasons that the average enterprising chamber 
of commerce or commercial club sets forth in its en- 
deavor to persuade prospective residents to cast anchor 
within its bailiwick. That there is excellent reason for 
this universal appeal no one will deny. Nothing else so 
contributes to the attractiveness and desirability of a 
community from the residence standpoint as to be able 
justly to claim that the majority of its people are not 
only ‘‘housed’’ but ‘‘homed.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a well defined notion 
that the school contests now being conducted under the 
auspices of local lumber dealers in many parts of the 
country will make a genuine contribution to the already 
prevalent home building sentiment. Thousands of essays 
will be written by school children, between now and Jan. 
19, setting forth every advantage of home owning that 
they can possibly think of, stimulated by the hope of 
winning prizes. These essays will be discussed, the best 
published in local newspapers, and also sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for further winnowing in the 
competition for the $100 in prizes that it is offering for 
the best three essays out of all the first prize winners in 
the various communities. Several of the best essays will 
be published in this paper at the close of the contest. It 
is apparent that all this discussion and publicity will 
tend to start people thinking along the line of home 
building. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not attempt 
to disguise the fact that the main object of the campaign 
is to build future business for both the manufacturing 
and retail lumber interests by making new home builders. 
As valuable by-products, however, it promotes patriotism 
and good citizenship, and affords the school children who 
enter the contests a helpful educational diversion. 

Illustrative of the statement made at the beginning, 
open before the writer of this editorial lies a very beauti- 
ful souvenir booklet, of sumptuous proportions and per- 
fect in its artistic and mechanical execution, the title 
page of which conveys the information that it is issued 
by the publicity bureau of the South Bend (Ind.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Passing over the sections devoted to 


the history of the city, its large and varied industries, 
its wholesale and retail activities etc., we come to an in- 
teresting page headed ‘‘A City of Homes,’’ embellished 
with three fine halftones of beautiful residences, The 
temptation is strong to quote the entire page, but the 
following extracts must suffice: 

“*Few cities present such a clean and homelike aspect 
as does South Bend to those who have eyes for such 
things. Few cities have the home spirit developed to an 
equal degree, and non-residents often express the senti- 
ment that if you own a home in South Bend you should 
ask for nothing better. * * * Some cities are largely 
made up of tenement dwellers—apartment houses for 
the rich and tenement hovels for the poor. Pride of own- 
ership is absent. Only those who are able to spend large 
sums for desirable pieces of ground can have real homes. 
* * * Let us make a distinction between an owned 
and a rented home. Some one has said: ‘The renter is a 
pauper, who begs the right to live on another man’s 
savings and another man’s land.’ ’’ 

The foregoing is quoted mainly because it so concisely 
expresses the pride of a thrifty and progressive commu- 
nity in its homes. The phrase ‘‘the home spirit’’ is a 
happy one. The home spirit is the spirit of progress, 
thrift, health, good citizenship, neighborliness, happy 
childhood—in fact, it sums up much that is best in life. 
Good citizens generally; and lumbermen in particular, 
should do all possible to nurture the home spirit where 
it already exists and to create it where it is lacking. We 
must not only ‘‘keep the home fires burning’’ but pro- 
vide homes in which they ean burn. 
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School Essay Contest Develops Many 
New Ideas 


Just as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had hoped and ex- 
pected in announcing and outlining its plan for educating 
the public to the home building idea thru the medium of 
school essay contests started and conducted by retail lum- 
bermen, many effective methods of interesting the pupils 
and creating publicity have been developed by the dealers 
themselves.. While the general features of the original 
plan have in all cases been followed, as these are essential 
to the success of the campaign, some very effective added 
touches have been put on thru the initiative and enterprise 
of individual retailers. 

For example, the original suggestions sent out from 
this office said nothing about circularizing pupils, yet a 
number of enterprising dealers have recognized this as an 
opportunity to get in touch with every home in the com- 
munity thru the mailing of circulars announcing the con- 
test. Some of these circulars have been quite striking 
and effective from an advertising standpoint. 

The matter of display advertising in the local papers 
was not specially urged, but most of the dealers con- 
ducting contests apparently have considered it an ex- 
cellent time to use liberal space, mainly devoted to the 
contest in its various aspects. Two or three well con- 
ceived newspaper advertisements along this line have 
been reproduced in recent issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Other dealers have been successful in enlisting 
the interest of county or city superintendents of schools 
to such degree that these officials have personally written 
letters to each teacher under their jurisdiction—not mere 
formal notices, but wholeheartedly urging codperation on 
the ground of the benefit to the pupil. One retailer took 
advantage of the presence in the town of a popular Chau- 
tauqua lecturer and got him to address the pupils in the 
interest of the contest. In this campaign as in everything 
else initiative and push are the factors that make for 
success, and the retailer who is constantly on the lookout 
for new methods for increasing his business will find that 
the same tactics will make his contest the big success that 
he wants it to be. 





Government’s New Savings Certificates 


Will Popularize Thrift 


Uncle Sam is going to make the saving of even the 
smallest sum convenient, profitable and, above all, patri- 
otic. Anyone who can save from $4.12 down to 25 cents 
at a time will be able to lend his money to the Government 
for carrying on the war and receive interest at the rate of 
4 percent. On Dec. 3 there will be placed on sale at every 
money order post office in the country, and will also be 
sold by banks, railroads and express companies, depart- 
ment stores and other agencies, the new war savings cer- 
tificates and thrift stamps. 

War savings certificate stamps will be sold during De- 
cember and January at $4.12 each. Each month there- 
after one cent is added to the price (to offset accrued 
interest). A certificate, having spaces for twenty stamps, 
is furnished each purchaser. Each certificate, when the 
twenty spaces have been filled, represents a value of $100 
at maturity, Jan. 1, 1923. This is equivalent to interest 
at 4 percent compounded quarterly for the average period 
to maturity. In case the purchaser finds himself unable 
to fill all the spaces on the certificate he can surrender it 
and receive the full amount paid. 

The thrift stamps may be purchased at 25 cents each. 
These are affixed to a card having spaces for sixteen 
stamps. The card, when filled, may be exchanged at any 
post office for a war savings certificate stamp. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the suggestion to re- 
tailers who are conducting school essay contests, or who 
contemplate doing so, that it might emphasize the patri- 
otic note if announcement were made that instead of pay- 
ing the prizes in cash they would be paid in war savings 
certificates bearing 4 percent interest. This would be 
practicable as the certificates can be bought at $4.12 each, 
while the thrift stamps represent 25 cents each, so that 
the different amounts offered in prizes could be closely 
approximated. This would also afford the retailer an op- 
portunity to secure further publicity by announcing in his 
local paper that the prizes would be paid in this form. 
It should appeal strongly to the children, as the point 
could be made that they not only would get a good rate 
of interest on their money but also would be helping the 
Government. Or the option could be given the children of 
receiving the prizes in cash or in the form of war savings 
certificates. 


This great movement of the Government for the en-’ 


couragement of thrift comes at a particularly opportune 
time in its relation to the national home building cam- 
paign. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has laid particular 
stress upon the thrift feature of the campaign, the saving 
of money for the future building of homes, the establish- 
ing of building and loan associations ete. The Govern- 
ment plan is going to make it easier to talk thrift than 
has ever before been the case in this country. A ‘‘quar- 
ter’’ is no longer a coin good only to be spent, but is ae- 
corded a definite place in the Government’s financial 
scheme, while a five dollar bill—or, to speak more exactly, 
$4.12—becomes a respectable investment unit, earning 4 
percent at once. Thisis bound to revolutionize the mental 
attitude of a great part of our population toward the 
savings proposition and will result in aggregate savings 
amounting to millions of dollars, which later will be avail- 
able for home building purposes. It therefore is impor- 


tant that the work of creating home building sentiment 
thru such means as the school essay contest plan now in 
successful operation, and such other methods as may be 
found practicable, be carried on without cessation, so 
that this accumulation may, to the greatest extent possible, 
be used for the building of homes rather than dissipated 
in extravagances. When the workingman has saved up 
$500 or $1,000 the question of what use to make of it is 
sure to arise. Shall it be a home or an automobile? 





Countrywide Speeding Up of Freight 
° 
Transportation 

The new arrangement announced elsewhere in this 
issue this week by which all of the railroads east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio are to be actu- 
ally operated as a single system will not be without its 
influence upon the car supply for lumber purposes in 
other sections, and particularly in the South. The 
astern lines in particular have been suffering from 
congestion which still persists in spite of the remedial 
measures that have to some extent helped the situation. 
It is now proposed as far as possible to send export 
foodstuffs to south Atlantic and Gulf ports for trans- 
shipment; and this should give a further supply of cars’ 
available for loading lumber northward from these 
points. 

On the other hand, locomotive power and power main- 
tenance resources will be borrowed from other sections 
of the country to help out the situation in the East and 
clear up the freight congestion there, and this, of 
course, will to that extent reduce the available trans- 
portation facilities of the rest of the country, as in 
many eases lack of motive power rather than of cars 
is the main factor of the situation. It is absolutely nec- 
essary, however, that the congestion in the eastern lines 
be cleared up in order that transportation may flow 
properly in all sections of the country, and as soon as 
this is accomplished beneficial results will be generally 
noticeable. 

We are of course bound to have the car shortage 
with us for some time to come, but it is at least some 
satisfaction to know that the situation is being handled 
in the most efficient manner with a pooling of railroad 
resources and a routing of movement to avoid conges- 
tion as faf as possible. 

There is also talk of the Government lending $100,- 
000,000 to the railroads for the purpose of furnishing 
additional rolling stock equipment. Such a use of Gov- 
ernment funds would, of course, be justified inasmuch 
as transportation is a national necessity and absolutely 
vital to an efficient prosecution of the war. Just how 
far and how fast this step would increase our supply of 
rolling stock is some question, as there is a limit upon 
our capacity for construction in this field. We are be- 
ing called upon heavily at this time to provide locomo- 
tives and cars for our Allies as well as for our own 
needs. Also, the Government in moving war goods is 
using our waterways wherever possible in order to re- 
lieve the rail lines. 

Another interesting announcement in this field, 
which appears on another page of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN this week, is that the 10,000 army motor trucks 
that are now under manufacture will be liberally used 
for transportation of army supplies in this country as 


, soon as ready. It is proposed to operate them in unit 


trains of thirty-four trucks, of which twenty-seven 
will be cargo carriers accompanied by two gasoline 
tankers, one baggage truck, one kitchen, a repair car 
and an officers’ car. Such a unit could move freight 
over considerable distances in cost competition with 
the railroads; and where the railroads drop out of com- 
petition because they can not handle all the freight of- 
fered the motor trains on good roads would have a 
much wider zone of action. 





Uniform Cost Accounting in North 
Carolina 


It is very satisfactory to note that the idea of uni- 
form cost accounting methods appears to be gaining 
some foothold in the lumber manufacturing industry. 
Our news columns this week state that a cost system 
was presented at the recent meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association and has been sent out to 
its members. This is going at the matter in the right 
way. Some other manufacturing associations have 
done a good deal in the accumulation of cost statistics 
from their members without first having taken the nec- 
essary step to standardize the cost accounts upon which 
the statistics were based, with the result that the tabu- 
lations thus produced have been of comparatively little 
value. 

Not only should each manufacturing association do 
what it can in this matter, but there should be a syste- 
matic exchange of information and ideas on this sub- 
ject as between the various associations. What is 
really needed is a uniform cost system that will embrace 
all sections of the country and all species of wood, with, 
of course, such variations as may be necessary to meet 
varying conditions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not yet seen the sys- 
tem that has been prepared for the North Carolina Pine 
Association, but hopes soon to have the opportunity of 
examining it. 


The Gentleman Farmer and His Phila. 
delphia Adviser 


The Country Gentleman uses some otherwise pertctly 
good editorial space in a recent issue to print the fo!low- 
ing: 

FIREPROOFING BY LAW 

Only fireproof buildings are permitted in most Eurcan 
cities. This has been the custom and law over there for 
generations, but we have only recently begun to build with 
a view to fire resistance. The city of Macon, Ga., takin: 


a 
lesson from the Atlanta fire, has passed an ordinance »:;- 
viding that all new houses shall have fireproof roofs nd 


that in twelve years all old houses shall have been remo lod 
to have roofs of fireproof material. 

The insurance companies have been discussing the shi: -vie- 
roof problem for a long time. They have sought to (sad 
builders of all classes to recognize it as a hazard that sh. ild 
be wiped out. While ordinances can be made effectiv. in 
cities, houses in the open country can be reached effecti | ly 
by the insurance companies only thru the fixing of an in- 
creased premium rate on buildings that are not fireprow 

Modern farm-building construction is tending rapiily 
toward fireproof requirements. Those dwellings and bans 
built of concrete, hollow tile or stucco are much safer }i 
ings than the old ones of frame with shingle roofs. Sut in 
too many cases the fireproofing has stopped at the eaves d 
the building has been roofed with a tinder box of inflamm.«: je 
shingle. 

suilding for permanence falls short of its purpose if 
the fireproof roof is disregarded, 


There is certainly not enough that is new in the above 
to warrant its reproduction here—unless on the th 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN itself has some editorial 
space that needs filling. It might be well, however, to 
consider the masterly logic that is used. It begins in the 
conventional way with a reference to European building 
practice; but inasmuch as the article has to do with the 
subject of roofs for farm buildings as its principal theme 
it might have been useful had the further facet been 
stated that in the country sections of many, if not most, 
European countries such roofs are often thatched with 
straw. This makes a cheap and a useful roof, but hardly 
one that would be passed with the label of the Fire Un 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 

Furthermore, because the Atlanta conflagration has 
suggested to the city authorities of Macon, Ga., the de- 
sirability of fireproof roofs under similar conditions of 
conflagration exposure hazard, that appears to the editor 
of the Country Gentleman a perfectly good reason for 
putting a similar fireproof roof regardless of cost, dura 
bility or any of the other conditions that usually influ- 
ence choice, upon the little group of farm buildings segre 
gated by thousands of feet from the closest adjoining ex- 
posure. 

When he includes stueco in the list of fireproof con 
struction, however, he at least holds out some faint hope 
to lumbermen, inasmuch as stucco is merely a frame 
building with a thin film of plaster laid over the outside. 

It may be also that when he states that ‘‘modern farm 
building construction is tending rapidly towards fireproof 
requirements’’ he had in view the very exelusive agri- 
cultural clientele to which the Country Gentleman espe 
cially appeals. It must be conceded that such a state 
ment is much more appropriate in the colimns of thiat 
paper than it would be if printed in Wallace’s Farmer or 
Hoard’s Dairyman. The type of farmer who makes his 
money in other ways and spends it in maintaining his 
landed estate may well choose the most expensive anil 
elaborate forms of construction. One could, however, 
spend many days riding thru prosperous farming com 
nities of the sort that make their money from farmin; 
without finding much in the way of evidence to sup} 
this statement. Where stone or concrete is in evidence 
in the buildings on farms it will usually be found tht 
it is used in places where wood would ordinarily | ¢ 
subject to decay, and this instead of its noneombustiile 
qualities is the prime reason for the choice. In seve 
farming sections, and particularly in Wisconsin, the eh. f 
use for cement and hollow tile is in the building of si 
altho a silo is not, we believe, considered a particul: | 
dangerous fire risk. Barn walls are often built of st 
or cement three or four feet up from the ground, wii 
superstructure of wood; and cement is becoming 1 
generally used for barn floors, altho for stall floors wi 
animals are to stand it is usually not considered suita' 

The practical farmer is usually a hard headed indiv 
ual who is guided more by his own experience than 
dollar-a-year editorial advice. In order to be a success. \'! 
farmer he must necessarily be a practical man; and 
equipment of buildings is pretty apt to be of the des 
that wiN give the most service for a given cost. 1° % 
means sometimes a choice of wood and sometimes a si 
tion of other materials. The main point, however, is ) | 
in this field the other materials have had to sell th 
selves on their merits and have been confined to the | 
for which they could establish their excellence. T! vy 
have had no compulsory building ordinances to assist t!) 
in their sales campaign. 

Of course, if it were a fact that wood was rapi 
being replaced by substitute materials in the avers 
farm building construction there would be no need 
the insurance companies raising their rates in order 
accomplish that purpose. It is not a fact, however, 2 
everyone knows it—everyone at. least except the editor 
the Country Gentleman. 
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A SwepisH firm has placed on the market a truck 91 
novel construction that is intended entirely for drawing 
trailers. With this object in view it is equipped with 
driving and steering gear on all four wheels and ean be 
guided from either end. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


‘In addressing inquiries or replies to inquiries for this 
department readers are usually thoughtful enough to en- 
close return postage. In such cases it would be appreci- 
atcd if a 8-cent stamp is enclosed rather than a stamped 
relurn envelope. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prefers to 
use its own stationery.—EDITOR. ] . 





GREEN WEIGHT OF WOODS 


‘rhere is a great difference of opinion between several of 
us up here and we have agreed to leave the matter in your 
hinds for final decision. 

{ would like to have you write me, giving me the weights 
of maple, birch, hemlock, basswood and white pine logs, per 
1,000 feet board measure. ‘These logs are all green virgin 
thiber, and if you can give me the information as to what 
these weigh per 1,000 feet it will be very much appreciated 
and will decide and settle for all time the matter. The tim- 
ber I mention is northern Michigan and Wisconsin timber. 
—-iNquirY No, 76. 

The green weights per cubie foot of these woods 
besed on specimens from Wisconsin are given in bulletin 
552 of the United States Forest Service on ‘‘The Sea- 
souing of Lumber’’ as follows: Basswood, 41; birch, 
59: rock maple, 56; hemlock, 49; white pine, 39. 

It must be remembered, however, that these are weights 
per actual cubic foot. The weight of logs per thousand 
teet of log tally is an entirely different proposition which 
yaries with the variations in diameter of logs, because 
on each different diameter there is a different propor- 
tional allowance for waste in manufacture into lumber. 
If the inquirer will state an average diameter of logs 
for each of these woods an effort will be made more 
closely to approach the problem.—EbiTor. | 








MORE ABOUT THE WEIGHT OF GREEN LOGS 

1 wish to acknowledge receipt of and thank you for your 
letter of the 16th inst. The information you gave me is very 
acceptable for dry lumber and has settled one dispute which 
came up since writing you. In order to get at what the 
weight of these logs would be log tally, 1 wish to say that 
the average diameter is about as follows: Birch and maple, 
11 to 12 inches ; basswood, 10 inches; and hemlock and pine, 
10 inches. The maple and birch are the most important 
which we want and if you will use an average of 11 inches 
this will give us the information wanted.—INQuIRY No. 76b. 

| The inquirer was sent an advance copy of the inquiry 
and discussion above and replied as here shown, A 16- 
foot log 11 inches in diameter at the small end might be 
taken as approximately equivalent in volume to a cylinder 
of that length and 12 inches in diameter, this allowing, 
altho perhaps not qu:te sufficiently, for the taper of the 
log. Now, a square of that size would of course have 1 
foot board measure for each inch in length, or a total 
of 192 eubie feet. A cirele, however, has an area that 
compares with the square as .7854 is to 1, and multiplying 
192 board feet by that decimal we get approximately 151 
hoard feet as the total actual volume of the log. By the 
Doyle rule, however, such a log actually scales only 49 
feet of lumber, the other 102 feet being rejected for kerf 
and slabbing waste. 

To get the weight of such a log, therefore, say in maple, 
the green weight of 46 pounds per cubic foot should be 
multiplied by 151 board feet and then divided by 12. 
A net figure of 616 pounds is thus obtained, to which of 
course should be added an allowance for weight of bark. 

The taper of various species of wood varies somewhat, 
which is one reason why volume tables have to be con- 
structed separately for each piece of wood.—EpiTor. | 





OAK SHIP KNEES WANTED 
Can you give us the names and addresses of manufacturers 
of oak ship knees ?—INnQuIRY No. 108. 
|The above inquiry comes from Seattle, Wash. Those 
1 2 position to furnish ship knees for wooden ships on the 
acifie coast will please reply.—Eb1Tor. | 


CHAIN SAW CROSS CUTTING DEVICES 


We understand that there is a chain saw outfit on the mar- 
«t which is used for cutting down logs in the woods. If you 
now of such a machine we would be pleased to have you put 

into communication with the manufacturers, as we believe 
v* could sell three of these machines, provided they are a 
vccess.—INQUIRY No. 60-a. 

i understand that some company has put a chain saw on 
-e market for cutting down trees and cutting them up into 
vs, and I am writing to know if you can give me the name 
1d address of the company doing this.—INQuiry No. 60-b. 

!The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a year or so ago inves- 
gated this matter and found that a chain saw device 
8 exhibited in San Francisco as a promotion proposition 

umber of years ago, the stock in the corporation rather 
ian the machine itself being the object of the selling 

in. A large Pacifie coast lumber manufacturing con- 
‘on also reported having made a considerable test of the 
achine but with rather uncertain results. At that time 

‘so was developed the address of a western machinery 
cern that was working on this proposition. This is as 
i", however, as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has any 

iowledge of the matter. 

The proposition looks attractive, but there are certain 
‘echanical difficulttes involved, one of which is the 
‘mount of power involved by the necessarily somewhat 
vide kerf. The reviewer is of the opinion that a more 
ffeetive cutting instrument would be a gang of drills 
vith the eutting blades slightly larger than the shanks 

and of alternately longer and shorter lengths, so that the 
holes would slightly overlap each other and make a con- 
Uunuous cut 6 or 8 inches wide. With such an implement 


by successive cuts a large:tree could be quite rapidly 
felled and could also be eut off beneath plow level, so 


that the problem of stump removal would also be disposed 
of.—Ep1Tor.] 


MANUFACTURE AND USES OF EXCELSIOR. 


Please advise where we could get information about the 
excelsior industry; that is, the kind of raw material re- 
quired, machinery etc. If there are any trade journals cov- 
ering this business please advise us the names of the pub- 
lishers.—INQuiry No. 81. 

[While the U. S. Forest Service appears not to have 
printed a bulletin covering excelsior and its uses, it 
has issued information on this subject in duplicated 
manuscript form, compiled by S. L. Wolfe, Forest As- 
sistant, and this brief synopsis of the industry is re- 
printed in full as follows: 


Excelsior has been manufactured in the United States 
more than fifty years. The name of excelsior originated in 
America, and the first machine was made here. Later the 
product and the method of manufacture were greatly im- 
proved by the Europeans and today in France we find ex- 
celsior used for a great variety of purposes. They not only 
use it for packing, mattresses and upholstering but also as a 
substitute for absorbent lint used in surgery, for filtration 
purposes, and to a limited extent for woven floor coverings. 
In the United States excelsior is used for packing glass, 
earthernware and many other commodities. It is also em- 
ployed in mattress making, upholstery, including furniture 
and carriages, as kennel and stable bedding, for decorative 
purposes in shop windows, and for stuffing dolls and toy 
animals, 

Excelsior should be elastic enmasse, or resilient, and also 
light in weight and color. The quality most demanded is 
that of resiliency or “life; that is, the ability to bear crush- 
ing or close packing and to expand after being compressed to 
fill space in packages, mattresses and upholstery. In order 
to impart these qualities to the finished product the wood 
from which it is made should be light in weight, tough, not 
brittle, soft, straight grained, and free from odor, tho in 
some cases—for example, where the excelsior is to be used 
for furniture packing—a slight odor is not an objectionable 
quality. Since the price obtained for excelsior is compara- 
tively low the wood should be available at a low cost and 
in large quantities. It must also be well seasoned before 
going into the machine but should never be allowed to air 
season for more than two years as it becomes brittle or 
is attacked by decay which renders it worthless for ex- 
celsior. Air seasoned wood is more desirable than kiln dried 
because the latter is inclined to be brittle. The wood should 
be cut into bolts or split billets 88 inches long, 5 inches thick 
and the width of the log. After seasoning the bolts are 
cut in two 19-inch lengths and the ends trimmed down so 
that the final bolt that goes into the machine is 18” long. 
The following is an example of specifications issued by a 
manufacturer of excelsior: 

Wood to be sawed 5 feet long, peeled clean of bark; 
sticks to be straight, sound and free from large knots; 


sticks to be not less than 4 inches in diameter at small 
end; from 4 to 7 inches, not to be split; sticks from 

7 to 11 inches, to be split, once; from 11 to 24 inches, 

quartered, and over that, split in proportion. All wood 

to be closely corded 4 feet 6 inches high, S$ feet long 

and 5 feet wide. 

The excelsior machine is comparatively simple, since ex- 
celsior is simply split shavings or ribbon veneer, and con- 
sists of a slicing knife for shaving off the surface of a bolt, 
and a series of scoring knives for splitting the slice. How- 
ever, the surface of the bolt is scored first to the depth of 
the slice; that is, the thickness of the excelsior. The slic- 
ing knife then shaves off the excelsior in finished form. 
The machines in use sre of two kinds; viz., vertical and 
horizontal. Inu the vertical type the knives move up and 
down and in the horizontal backward and forward. The 
bolts are held stationary in both types and the feeding is 
mechanical. The following are excelsior machinery manu- 
facturers: American Sawmill & Machinery Co., Hacketts- 
town, N. J.; Fisher & Davis, 1024 N. Main St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Lewis T. Kline, Alpena, Mich.; W. S. Minor, North- 
ville, N. Y. 

Excelsior is graded according to the thickness and width 
of the strand, the kind and color of the wood. The thin- 
nest grades are often called wood wool and it brings the 
highest prices on the market if it bears other necessary 
qualifications. The finished product is baled in a power 
press such as is used for baling hay and reaches the market 
in this form. 

The best grades of excelsior are made from basswood, 
but on account of its scarcity it is not the leading wood in 
the industry. The following is a complete list of the ex- 
celsior woods and is arranged in the order of their demand: 
Aspen, basswood, black cottonwood, cottonwood, longleaf 
pine, scrub pine, black willow, red gum, silver maple, short- 
leaf pine, loblolly pine, white pine, yellow poplar, buckeye, 
tamarack, Balm of Gilead, butternut, birch, cucumber, 
beech, white cedar, balsam fir, spruce, alpine fir, Engelmann 
spruce, and chestnut. The total amount of wood used in 
1911 was 142,944 cords, which produced 139,830 tons of 
excelsior. The amount of excelsior produced per cord of 
wood approximates a_ton and ranges from 1800 to 2200 
pounds, according to the dimensions of the bolts, the size or 
coarseness of the strands, and the kind of wood. | : . 

Experiments have been carried on under the direction of 
the Forest Service on the suitability of ailanthus, chestnut 
and black gum for making excelsior. Black gum produced 
a good grade of excelsior, but chestnut and ailanthus were 
found to be unsuitable for extensive use on account of 
brittleness, chipping and other undesirable qualities. 

The price of excelsior fluctuates from year to year on 
account of varying causes, such as overproduction in one 
year causing a decline in the production of excelsior wood 
for use in the succeeding year. At present it is bringing 
from $8 to $22 per ton on the market, according to grade. 
It costs from $7 to $12 per ton to manufacture and market 
the product. 

Consul General R. E. Mansfield, U. 8S. Consul at 
Zurich, Switzerland, some time ago contributed to the 
Daily Consular Reports a report on the manufacture of 
excelsior in Switzerland, in which he stated that, while 
of comparatively recent date, excelsior is now very gen- 
erally manufactured and utilized for purposes similar 
to those in the United States, and some additional 
special uses, surgeons in some cases using it for ban- 
dages with satisfactory results, and it being also used 
as a substitute for cotton waste in the cleaning of 
machinery, being less liable to spontaneous combustion 
than cotton waste. Experiments have also been carried 
on with fir and pine as excelsior as material for mat- 
tresses in hospital and military barracks. This report 
states that the excelsior machines used in Switzerland 
were imported from Germany and have a capacity of 
from 350 to 1200 pounds a day, and that these machines 
were adjustable so that very small pieces of wood 
could be utilized. It is not very clear, however, 
whether this report means pieces small in thickness 
and breadth or in length. American machines are all 
adjusted to take a standard length of wood, which is 


usually 18 inches, and can not clamp material of other 
lengths. 

The inquirer has been supplied with addresses of 
American manufacturers of excelsior machinery.— 
EDITOR. | 


ORANGE WOOD DENTAL STICKS WANTED 

Can you tell us where we can secure satisfactory substitutes 
of the orange wood sticks of which samples are enclosed here- 
with? We have formerly secured our supply from abroad, but 
this has been shut off. What American woods would you con- 
sider suitable ?—INqQuiry No. 56. 

[The sticks in question are about 6 inches in length and 
approximately one-eighth inch in diameter. They appear 
to have been formed by driving thru a die and have a 
very smooth surface in general which probably has been 
produced by tumbling or some such method. They by 
no means run perfect, two out of the six samples sub- 
mitted having the pith of the heart on one side and two 
others showing wane for a considerable proportion of 
their length. The wood is of fine hard texture, strong 
and elastic, and has the characteristic yellow color of the 
citrus woods. 

Almost any hard, clear, fine grained and strong, elastic 
wood would answer for this purpose. The inquiry comes 
from a dental supply firm that does not know the exact 
use which dentists make of these sticks, but apparently 
they are swab sticks, to the ends of which in use a small 
dab of sterilized cotton is applied. 

This is a use that would undoubtedly require an ex- 
tremely small quantity of wood annually, but one that 
would pay an extremely high price per thousand feet 
board measure for the material supplied in this form. 
It is at least worth investigating —EpiTor. } 











WOODS FOR ORANGEWOOD DENTAL STICKS 

Your letter of November 21 has been received. 

The sample of orange wood enclosed is botanically known 
as BFronymous curopeus, or the spindle tree, growing natively 
in northern Africa and Siberia. I understand it has been 
planted to some extent in Europe. The American species of 
the same family, EHronymous atroporpeus, known as the 
wahoo, is very similar to the European species. 

In considering substitutes it will be desired to obtain a 
species light in color as well as weight, of a very fine and 
uniform texture, free from gums and resins, with a fairly 
high degree of hardness, but, at the same time, possible to 
work smooth in the finished product. Several native woods 
as the Florida boxwood (Schacffna froteseens) and the wahoo 
have many desirable qualities as substitutes, being hard, yel- 
lowish in color, of fine and uniform texture. The Florida 
boxwood grows along the lower portion of the eastern coast 
of Florida and on the keys, but is more abundant in the West 
Indies. 

The wahoo grows in greatest abundance and attains the 
proportion of a tree only in southern Arkansas, eastern,.Texas 
and in the southern Appalachian regions; in other sections 
it is usually a shrub. 

Phe witch-hazel (Damamelis virginiana) also has a fine 
and uniform texture, is light in color, but is not so hard as 
the preceding species. 

Trusting the above is the information desired.—O. M. 
BuTLer, Acting Director, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. ‘ 

[The above letter is a reply to Inquiry :No. 56 pub- 
lished< herewith. It is very likely that a suitable wood 
will be found from the list which is here suggested.— 
EDITOR. | : 





SOME MORE QUESTIONS ABOUT TREENAILS 

We are very anxious to locate a considerable quantity of 
locust for treenails for the Government. ‘ 

We enclose herewith specitications and will thank you to 
place us in touch with any and all mills which would be 
capable of turning out these locust squares in the dimensions 
specified. Prices are wanted per 1,000 pieces f. 0. b. Pacific 
Coast. In regard to the quantity, will state that we can use 
any amount from one car up to as many as can be supplied. 
Quick manufacture and shipment are required. The stock 
will come out in squares and will be turned on the Pacific 
coast.—INQuIRY No. 53-a. 


We have recently had several inquiries for treenails for 
Government use in shipbuilding. 

Will you kindly advise us at an early date what the Govern- 
ment specifications are on this material, or where we can 
get these specifications? Also, if you have the information 
at ce about what the market is on same ?—INQuIRY No. 
53-b. 

[Both the above letters come from Pacific coast firms. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has handled a number of in- 
quiries for treenails and for a market for treenail material 
during the last six months, but because of the delay in 
the wooden shipbuilding program a comparatively lim- 
ited demand for treenails has developed up to the present 
time. Now that the specifications appear to have been 
licked into final shape the putting together of the ship 
timbers will reach its active stage in a short time and an 
insistent demand for the fastenings will spring up. Very 
likely there has been some anticipatory activity along this 
line already by those who will need the treenails, but it is 
much to be doubted whether they have as yet made all 
their arrangements, and the first of the above letters 
would confirm this idea. 

Replies are solicited to the first of the above letters, of- 
fering treenail stock. Where the letter says ‘‘ turning 
out these locust squares’’ it of course means getting them 
out, as further along it is stated that they are to be turned 
on the Pacific coast, shipment in the square form being 
desired. The table of specifications referred to in the 
first inquiry is merely a table of sizes, indicating squares 
in 13g and 1% inches and in even lengths ranging from 
14 to 44 inches, the quantity or proportion of the various 
lengths and the two sizes not being indicated. 

Replying to the second inquiry, the specifications for 
treenails are of the simplest sort. The latest yellow pine 
ship specifications, No. 23, merely specify,— 

8. Treenails shall be of clear all heart wood, straight 
grained and theroly air dried. 

The bill of materials calls for 12,500 treenails 13% 
inches round and 32 inches in length and 4,500 144 inches 
round and 26 inches in length; also for 7,500 134 inches in 
length and 386 inches long. The woods specified are 
‘*pblack or yellow locust, iron wood, bois d’are (osage 
orange) or liveoak.’’ In previous specifications both 
white oak and eucalyptus have been mentioned, but these 
are omitted from the latest revision.—Eb1Tor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While the filling of Government requirements continues 
to be the greatest business factor, the civilian business of 
the country is increasing in proportions, partly no doubt 
as the result of Liberty Loan money getting back into 
general circulation. The general feeling regarding the 
future is more optimistic; liquidation of stocks and se- 
curities has apparently been about completed; money re- 
mains firm but is fairly plentiful at rather high rates. 
Sellers are in an excellent situation and the prices of a 
great many items continue to be upward. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that the Government regulation of prices 
tends to broaden continually and those in close touch 
with the situation say that the plans of the Government 
in this respect are just beginning to be apparent. For 
the first time in forty-eight years cotton is selling for 30 
cents a pound and there seems no reason to believe that 
the top of the market has been reached. Banks are lend- 
ing money to farmers so that corn, cotton and similar 
commodities may be held. As a consequence farmers are 
holding off in the purchase of many things that are 
needed, in the list being buildings. Comment from many 
country sections, tho, reveals the fact that building on 
farms is of greater proportions than at this time last 
year. It is almost needless to say that everybody that 
wants work is fully employed at wages that allow rather 
free spending. Collections, in general, are satisfactory 
and business failures continue to be of small proportions. 


Naturally a great deal of emphasis in the southern pine 
territory is laid upon the size and need of immediate at- 
tention of Government orders. This situation is compli- 

cated by a slowly and certainly grow- 


SOUTHERN ing car shortage, which is beginning 
YELLOW to be considered of foremost impor- 
PINE tance. The Government has taken 


further steps to increase the hauling 
efficiency of the railroads. in the East and unless this is 
done Federal operation is certain. One of the measures 
that are being taken to insure better handling of freight 
is a severe restriction of the reconsignment privilege. 
Hence it is plainly evident that business in transit cars 
will be. interfered with by Government regulation, even 
tho many shippers continue to ignore the dictates of 
good business policy and ship transits. HEmbargoes are 
to be enforced promptly to avoid congestion and it is 
probable that a large bulk of the freight shipments east 
this winter will be made under some form of the license 
system. A plan is on foot to utilize southern ports as 
much as possible for the shipment of food stuffs and mu- 
nitions and this means that many of the cars that go 
south laden with goods for export will come back loaded 
with lumber. Production of ship lumber is going on un- 
abated and naturally much lumber is cut in the process 
that will have to find a civilian market, so retailers will 
have a good opportunity to buy much material suitable 
for house or warehouse construction. Business continues 
to pick up, the demand from industrial and country yard 
sources leading, with attendant firmness in price. In 
fact, during the week a number of upward revisions in 
price have been made and some manufacturers are refus- 
ing orders in certain sizes of Nos. 2 and 3 stock. The de- 
mand for oil rig timbers continues good in the oil pro- 
ducing regions, railroads buy well and aside from the 
growing car shortage the outlook is very pleasing. Re- 
ports from 141 mills for the week ended Nov. 23 show 
that production was 79,625,916 feet, orders totaled 95,- 
072,204 feet, while shipments amounted to 66,246,256 
feet. Normal production is estimated at 90,200,000 feet. 
For the week ended Nov. 24 shipment of ship timbers 
approximated 6,432,000 feet, the best record so far made, 
about 8 percent of the actual cut. Thus the ‘‘story’’ 
that all southern pine will be required for ship building is 
very neatly exploded. 


* * * 


The cypress market, stimulated both by increased 
buying and a tightening up in the ear supply, is per- 
ceptibly stronger. In fact, a number of the manu- 

facturers are interested with diffi- 


CYPRESS, culty in new orders, and business 
WHITE that a month ago would have been 
PINE gladly accepted is now turned down. 


Many increases in price have been 
put into effect, the quotations ranging all the way 
from 50 cents to $12. Demand is briskest from indus- 
trial sources, but both the Government and retailers 
are taking a volume that is anything but small. Stocks 
are small and orders have been piling up in excess of 
shipments, so it is predicted that many of the mills 
will have to withdraw from the market for a time. 
Outside of the sash and door trade the demand from 
industrial sources for white pine continues to be brisk; 
indeed, many sellers say that it has quickened during 
the last ten days and predict that this trend will con- 
tinue for some time. Stocks are badly broken and 
labor troubles continue to complicate the situation, so 
the attitude of manufacturers in the North as well as 
the West is one of waiting—if a choice order comes 
along it is accepted, but otherwise little interest is 
exhibited. Cars continue scarce, more so in the West 
than in the North. Prices are firm. 


Altho the routine business in hardwoods may be termed 
normal the demand from sources created by the war is 
most excellent and an improvement in the market for 

hardwoods is reported from practically 
HARDWOODS _ all sections of the country. Even the 
most optimistic of sellers have few 
reasons to offer for this situation, but the truth is that 
the growing car and labor shortage, the scarcity of logs 
and the certainty that the production of hardwood lumber 
this winter and next year will be small have gradually 
come to be considered by the buyers, who have hastened 
to place orders. Then, too, the demand for such stock as 


oil rig timbers and lumber suitable for vehicle construc- 
tion has been more than usually brisk and supplies are 
being slowly absorbed until now there is an actual short- 
age of certain sizes. The furniture business is not brisk, 
but it consumes a lot of lumber just the same, while box 
manufacturers have a great deal of trouble in keeping up 
with orders—hence the sale of low grade hardwoods for 
this purpose remains strong. Poplar sells well and indi- 
cations are that the export business is on the increase; 
that is, shippers are able to secure more space for parcel 
shipments, so that the total going forward is increasing. 
The prospects for a large cut of logs in the North as well 
as in the South are no better and altho manufacturers 
and loggers are doing all possible to speed up production 
it is very well known that the cut of hardwoods in 1918 
will be considerably less even than that of 1917. Prices 
are firm and on some grades have a tendency to increase. 
As the betterment in buying is practically countrywide it 
need not be classed as a passing flurry, but as buying dic- 
tated by necessity. 


* * * 


In North Carolina pine territory it is becoming 
harder and harder to keep the mills supplied with logs, 
altho the demand for the finished lumber is on the 
increase. Government buying is on 


NORTH the increase and this more than 
CAROLINA makes up for the slackness in ship- 
PINE ments to civilian sources. Orders 


booked for civilians are not up to 
normal for this season, but this is due as much to the 
difficulty of getting cars and making shipments as any- 
thing else. The necessity of building houses for work- 
men in many of the war munitions centers along the 
north Atlantic grows more and more pressing and it is 
probable that before long both manufacturers and 
wholesalers as well as retailers will have their hands 
full supplying the demand. In this connection it is 
worth while remembering that, especially in the East, 
there are many large wholesale firms that carry large 
stocks of lumber that so far have been called upon but 
little to supply the Government’s needs. These stocks 
should prove very valuable in supplying retailers and, 
if necessary, in supplementing shipments from manu- 
facturers. Timbers sell well and box makers continue 
to buy a large amount of stock. The price situation 
shows some improvement, as there is not so great a 
spread in values at the different mills. The volume of 
inquiries is on the increase, but as many of them come 
from embargoed territory from which the manufac- 
turers do not care to accept orders the number of orders 
resulting is not so great as might be expected. 


* * * 


Taking the trade in hemlock as a whole it may be 
termed quiet, but manufacturers are calmly confident 
over the outlook and prices remain firm. With the 

increase in the demand for southern 
HEMLOCK, pine as well as hardwoods an in- 
SPRUCE crease in the sale of hemlock is not 
unlikely, tho it must be remembered 
that stocks in first hands are very much reduced. The 
present quietness, however, is enabling the manufac- 
turers to round out stocks to a certain extent, but the 
increasing cost of manufacturing and difficulty in get- 
ting labor preclude the possibility of material lower- 
ing in present prices. The demand for hemlock tim- 
bers is good and it is not unlikely that the Government 
will shortly place some additional orders, Spruce 
manufacturers are securing all of the business that 
they ean take care of in the East, while in the West 
the manufacture of airplane stock is being pushed as 
rapidly as possible by the Government. It is now 
practically impossible to obtain clear spruce bevel 
siding and similar stock on the West coast, tho more 
than usual of low grades boards is available. In the 
East winter cutting will be much curtailed despite the 
increased demand. Spruce is substituted for other 
woods that it is impossible to obtain and brings good 
prices. Random stock from Canada sells for less than 
that manufactured on this side of the line, but little 
competition is being experienced because of the short- 
age of cars in Canada as well as in Maine. 


* * * 


The redwood manufacturers are in a very comfort- 
able position as far as the volume of orders booked 
is concerned, but the shortage of cars continues to 

impede the conduct of business. 
REDWOOD Despite this the eastern rail trade is 
considered good and the producers 
plan to take care of as large a business by rail next 
year as possible. The shortage of vessels restricts the 
possible amount of export trade, but orders have been 
booked and vessels chartered for some nice sized car- 
goes to be exported to South America. Also a certain 
amount of Australian business is being done. The 
export movement is mostly of rough clears and railroad 
ties. Prices remain firm for all classes of stock. 


* * * 


Production of lumber in the western pines territory is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible and so far most of 
the mills have managed to continue in operation, tho the 

production has been less than normal. 
WESTERN The mills have recently taken fairly 
PINES heavy orders from the Government, 
the bulk of the orders being placed in 
the Inland Empire. Buying by retailers is also much 
better than it was a month ago. Stocks in both the In- 
land Empire and California are far below normal and 
sellers do not exhibit the slightest inclination to make 
concessions of any sort—in fact, the tendency is the 
other way. The car shortage is beginning to make itself 
felt most unpleasantly in some sections and unless there 


is some change in the situation—which even the most 
optimistic find little ground for believing will occur— 
conditions are apt to be as bad as last winter. A group 
of thirty-two mills in the Inland Empire for the week 
ended Nov. 17 booked orders for 16,917,500 feet, shipped 
15,477,390 feet, and cut 17,762,553 feet. Production was 
slightly less than 70 percent of normal and represented 
a considerable drop from the amount cut the preceding 
week. Prices remain very firm. 


There is a large and growing demand for Douglas fir, 
but fewer and fewer cars to ship it in. The Governmen} 
is taking more and more of the choice West coast tim- 

ber. For example, an order for 50,- 
DOUGLAS 000,000 of large sized timbers for 
FIR vessel construction has just been 

placed, the timbers to be shipped to 
southern and Atlantic coast ports. Cars have been 
guaranteed as well as a market for the lumber not 
suitable for ship building by the Government. While 
there is little open labor trouble there is a great deal of 
petty strife and disorder, which seriously retards log- 
ging operations. Supplies of logs have increased little 
if any recently and the outlook for a large production 
is anything but promising. The size of the increase in 
buying is grasped when it is known that orders ex- 
ceeded normal production for the first time in 1917 since 
January. For the week ended Nov. 17 actual produc- 
tion of 140 mills was 78,776,358 feet, or 17.38 percent 
less than a normal cut of 95,345,000 feet. Orders booked 
were above actual production 19,239,500 feet, or 19.63 
percent, while shipments were below actual production 
14,328,496, or 18.19 percent. In other words, orders 
booked were above shipments 33,568,496 feet, or 34.24 
pereent. It is significant to note that rail orders were 
23,580,000 feet, or 34.06 percent, above rail shipments, 
indicating the growing shortage of cars as well as 
increase in buying by eastern interests. The Doug 
las fir mills now have on hand orders for 11,096 cars 
of lumber, or enough to keep them busy for two months 
at the present rate of car supply. To put it another 
way, the mills have on hand orders for about 400,000,- 
000 of stock—including cargo business—and there is 
a lot more business to be booked shortly. 





* * * 


In all divisions of the lumber business it is doubtful 
if another group of manufacturers could be found that 
could express its opinion of the car shortage as forcibly 

and feelingly as the shingle manufac- 
SHINGLES, turers of the Pacific coast. When cars 
LATH are plentiful shingles go down in 
price; when cars are impossible to ob- 
tain prices go up and up. A month ago, when cars 
were fairly plentiful, shingle manufacturers were not 
getting a great deal more than the cost of manufacture 
for their product; today prices are approaching a high 
record and there are few cars in which to make ship 
ment. If a manufacturer can get cars he can get just 
about any old price he wants for red cedar shingles. 
There has been more or less talk of a nonessential list 
of freight that the railroads are to be foreed to quit 
handling during the war, but as yet shingles are not in 
cluded in this list nor is there much likelihood that 
they will be. Cypress, white cedar and other kinds ot 
shingles have advanced in sympathy with red cedar 
prices and the market is quite firm with relatively smal! 
offerings. The volume of lath being sold is not heavy, 
but prices are good and stocks in first hands smaller 


than usual. 
* * * 


The Government is fast coming to realize that wer 
manufacturing industries are piling up too rapidly in 
the East and the construction of new factories in the 

South, the middle West and on thc 


GENERAL Pacific coast is now urged wherever 
LUMBER this is possible. Thus railroad cou- 
FACTORS gestion will be reduced, the distance 


to which raw supplies must be haule:! 
may be decreased, the workers of the entire country 
better engaged in the work of waging the war—but 
before this can be accomplished the factories have iv 
be built and homes for the workers erected. This shou!:! 
be hint enough to lumbermen of all degrees. Anotho 
recommendation of the Government is of particul:: 
value to retail lumbermen. The Government is strong!) 
urging that farm machinery be protected from the el: 
ments as well as possible and there is hardly a retaile’ 
of lumber who does not know how wont the farmer 1 
to use the old elm tree with a blue sky roof as a storas 
shed for even the most expensive machinery. Thc 
farm implement manufacturers are rushed with order 
that can not be neglected, more and more machinery 
must be produced for the United States and our Allic., 
so that the increasing shortage of men in agricultura: 
pursuits will not be felt any more than avoidable. 
Hence the need of taking care of the machinery alread; 
manufactured and the opportunity of the retailer to ge’ 
out and back the Government with a campaign to eree’ 
tool storage sheds wherever needed. Of course, this 
will be furthering business, but it is necessary to the 
conduct of the war—also shipments of lumber for suc!) 
purposes are much more likely to get thru an embargo 
than those for some other classes of building. When 
the price that a new machine will cost as compared with 
the cost of the one he has is explained to a farmer it 15 
probable that he will be much more inclined to build 
an implement shed than ever before. To house work- 
men in the cities, to house farm machinery in the 
country, are two undertakings that are well worthy the 
active attention of all retail lumbermen, and are under- 
takings which once followed will go a long way to re- 
move any seeming stagnation in the retail business. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


It would be exceedingly interesting and instructive if 
it were possible to look into the future and ascertain 
what the developments growing out of the entrance of 
this country into the war will mean to the world after 
peace is restored. It is easy for the average American 
in a spirit of pride and patriotism to proclaim this coun- 
try as the leader in the world’s affairs, without giving 
any real justification for that assertion, so that any at- 
tempt to look into the future is likely to be interpreted 
as being due to national pride rather than the result of 
calm deliberation. 

Nevertheless, much that has taken place and is taking 
place in our preparation and management of our part in 
the war will have a direct bearing on the future, not only of 
this country but of the world, and there is justification 
for the assertion that the future of America is the future 
of the world. The reason for this is that there are now 
gathered in the United States the pioneers and empire 
builders of every race and clime. These have been freed 
from the stagnating influences of tradition and autocracy 
and are able to express themselves. There are no limita- 
tions to individual development in the United States that 
are not self-imposed. Naturally, the problems of society 
and civilization are economic problems and to the Amer- 
ican business man, to a very large extent, these have been 
given over for solution. 

In the period prior to the war competition for interna- 
tional commerce was exceedingly keen, but the carrying 
power, the ocean tonnage, was owned and controlled by 
other nations, principally by Great Britain, which also 
had the most efficient international banking system in 
the world. This meant a great deal to Great Britain and 
the world, for thru these two factors Great Britain was 
able to exercise a potent influence on the commercial de- 
velopment in all parts of the world. Germany was also a 
factor because of her commercial enterprise and methods. 

The outbreak of the European war brought a great 
change; Germany’s submarine campaign, making war in 
conflict with international law and custom on unarmed 
merchant vessels, brought a still greater change, but the 
entrance of the United States into the war as a bellig- 
erent capped the climax, for with this action went not 
only the resources and financial strength of the wealthiest 
nation on the face of the globe but all of the Yankee in- 
genuity and productivity was released to make its impres- 
sion in quarters of the world where before it had been 
handicapped. 

In the early experiences of this war the American busi- 
ness man was forced to expand his foreign business be- 
cause of the inability of the foreign buyers to obtain their 
needs in European markets. This led to a breaking down 
of old customs and to the establishment of new. Foreign 
countries became acquainted with American-made goods 
in a way that they had never before had opportunity to 
do. At the same time the American manufacturer and 


business man acquired a taste of the foreign markets, and 
it is safe to say that the American business man will 
never again be content to confine his efforts to the do- 
mestic market. He is in the world’s markets to stay. 
The chief concern, however, during the days of develop- 
ment was the inability to provide adequate shipping. 
Great Britain continued to carry the world’s trade until 
the submarine began to play havoe with the merchant 
fleet. The entrance of this country into the war made it 
imperative that we utilize every means to provide shipping 
in order that we might feed and carry ammunition to our 
Allies. This means, when the war is over, that the United 
States will have a merchant marine probably second to 
none on the face of the earth. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Japan, located in 
the far East and in a position to study the world’s de- 
velopments free from turmoil, altho she is actually at war, 
has found it advisable to send numerous commissions to 
the United States on friendly missions but undoubtedly 
for the specific purpose of studying the economic condi- 
tions that are taking place in the world’s trade, with a 
view to determining what their effect will be on the eco- 
nomic position of the Orient. Japan realizes America’s 
opportunities and possibilities, and Japan is too wise not 
to take advantage of the situation and direct her own 
developments so as to participate with America in these 
opportunities, just as Great Britain will do as soon as she 
is freed from the war handicap. 

It is essential, therefore, that there must be developed 
in this country, along with our increased activity and co- 
operation with the Government in the prosecution of this 
war, a greater efficiency, an efficiency of the lasting 
character that will impress itself upon industrial America 
following the restoration of peace. America has been so 
prosperous and her development so phenomenal that she 
has grown lavish with her money and credit and disre- 
gards the need for efficiency to a considerable extent. 
The war, however, has forced this home: not only must 
there be economy, by which is meant the elimination of 
needless waste in money, material and energy, but the 
development of an efficiency that will make every atom 
of energy count for its full weight during the prosecu- 
tion of this war and continue to do so in the competition 
of the world’s markets following this war. This does not 
mean ‘‘cut-throat’’ competition but that healthy rivalry 
in the world’s markets so essential to lasting success. 
Too often the modern business man, in seeking the keynote 
of success, considers methods involving system, efficiency, 
scientific management, and other terms without knowing 
exactly what they mean when applied to his particular line 
of enterprise. In the last analysis, all methods fall short 
of accomplishing purpose unless back of the plan is some- 
thing more than mere mechanical process and change. 
There must be developed in the business world a soul, 
involving efficiency, loyalty, management with the right 


vision and purpose. It is obvious that this element is 
being developed to a greater extent as the result of a 
patriotic appeal to American business in this war than 
would have been possible under any other circumstances 
in so short a period of time. Men commanding enormous 
salaries and having in their charge the direction of enor- 
mous industries have sacrificed in order to contribute 
their ability to the Government, practically gratis. It is 
such development as this that drives from our business 
world the sordid selfishness that has* been the cause of 
so much misery and so many business failures. This 
sordid selfishness can not be entirely eliminated, but it 
is growing decidedly unpopular, and that means much in 
a period such as America is going thru. 

This is true not only in this country but in other bellig- 
erent nations, so that when the war is over it is quite prob- 
able that we will find a much healthier condition in the 
business world, both at home and abroad, and in conse- 
quence a better satisfied and happier people, altho the 
war will probably leave some frightful scars. The de- 
velopments in this country during the early months of 
the war as a result of the activities of the Railroad War 
Board have clearly indicated the value of codperative ef- 
forts and reasonable control. The proposition to operate 
the eastern trunk lines as practically one system of rail- 
roads is simply another step in the direction of develop- 
ing the greatest possible efficiency during the period of 
the war. Should this prove successful as a war measure 
there is no reason to believe that the country will not take 
advantage of it in the after the war period, but this does 
not mean, necessarily, Government ownership. It means 
great efficiency under Government regulation; socialism 
means State ownership, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, but what the Government is now doing is at- 
tempting to develop efficiency thru regulation and control. 
In other words, by means of codperation an effort is being 
made to eliminate waste, not only of material and labor 
but also of capital. Competing trains are being discarded 
in order that each train may perform its function by 
carrying a full load. By a systematic effort shipments 
are being routed, as far as possible, by the most direct 
line, regardless of ownership. This necessarily means ef- 
ficiency, and it will increase the carrying capacity of the 
railroads materially—the end that the Government seeks. 

In the past there has been a tendency to develop along 
diverging lines; for example, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was seeking to control rates and éliminate 
competition, whereas the Sherman antitrust law worked 
in a directly opposite course by prohibiting merging of 
competing lines. The necessities of the Government in 
war have forced a disregard for such legal interference, 
and now we have the spectacle of the eastern railroads 
and trunk lines being pooled into one system and being 
operated under the direction of the Government by a co- 
operative board. 





GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD LUMBER OUTLINED 


CONFER ON COLLAPSIBLE HOUSE CONTRACTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—Lumbermen represent- 
ing the several emergency bureaus are here holding con- 
ferences with army engineers concerning contracts for a 
Jarge number of collapsible houses to be set up for the 
American Expeditionary Force in France. 

For example, the Florida bureau expects that a large 
order for this material will be placed with the Cummer 
Lumber Co., of Jacksonville. A generous share of the 
business is expected by the Southern Pine Bureau, which 
some time ago was figuring on twenty-five units for col- 
lapsible hospitals each requiring about 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The latest report. of Red Cross activities in France and 
Belgium speaks of portable barracks which that organi- 
zation is sending to Franee. These barracks are of 
standardized design, so they can be set up as hospitals, 
canteens, rest stations and for other uses. Various por- 
table plants are also being operated by the Red Cross and 
others are in prospect. 

It was reported today that the Government will require 
{1,000,000 feet of pine planks for roofing for storage 
buildings, 

J. E, Brantley and H. Demuth are back on the job in 
the ee Pine Bureau here and up to their ears in 
work, 

R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
“umber Manufacturers’ Association, dropped in on R. H. 
Downman, director of lumber, the other day to discuss 
ousiness matters. 

Another recent visitor was Elliott Lang, of the R. J. 
Jarnell Co., who came here to discuss hardwood matters. 





GIVES FORMAL APPROVAL OF PRICE REDUC- 
TIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov .26.—Secretary of War Baker 
‘as given his formal approval to the reductions in prices 
fixed last week by Director of Lumber Downman of the 
Couneil of National Defense. The reductions affected 
lumber such as is used in cantonment and other camp 
construction. Considerable reductions were made. Prices 
for North Carolina pine, effective from Nov. 10 to Dee. 10, 
are understood to be $2 per thousand feet lower than the 
prices allowed for the same specifications furnished by 
the Georgia-Florida and Southern Pine bureau members. 
The reduction in South Carolina prices is around $1.50 
below the figures for the preceding thirty days’ period 
on some items and more on others. Pine prices have been 
readjusted periodically, but the North Carolina pine mills 
are said not to have been affected as early as those in the 
other two pine bureaus. 


. 


Up to date the Southern Hardwood Bureau has not 
been advised of any plan to readjust prices along the 
same lines. Hardwood prices, it is said, usually are fixed 
on special stock and vary from time to time according to 
market conditions. ° 

According to R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, fir prices were fixed at bedrock 
originally. He does not expect any reductions. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—On Monday next a com- 
mittee of west Coast lumbermen will confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission regarding the cost of producing 
lumber, more especially ship stock and airplane material. 
While west Coast men feel that their prices are reasonable, 
in view of conditions and costs, there is some ground for 
believing that Director of Lumber Downman thinks that 
prices on Pacific coast products should be shaved a bit. 





GOVERNMENT DISTRIBUTES ADDITIONAL OR- 
DERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasurneTon, D. C., Nov. 26.—The Douglas Fir Emer- 
gency Bureau has received an intimation that an order 
for approximately 8,000,000 feet of small timbers will be 
placed with it for the Port Newark (N. J.) terminal 
operation. . 

Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, is understood 
to have requisitioned 18,000 cars for use in rushing large 
timbers across the continent to ship yards building wooden 
ships on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. These cars are 
said to have been taken from four roads, the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Southern Pacifie each fur- 
nishing 500 cars and the Milwaukee 300. 

The Southern Pine Bureau has received an order for 
500,000 feet of lumber 6x12-inch, 20 feet long and 2,500 
feet of 8x12-inch, 22 feet long. This material is to go 
into the airplane storage building, construction of which 
has begun at the Bush Terminal docks at Brooklyn. 

The Navy Department is in the market for about one 
million additional feet of lumber for stocks for navy 
yards. This order will include ash, oak, North Carolina 
and white pine and spruce. W.M. Morford, lumber expert 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, today conferred with Director Downman regarding 
the specifications for this lumber. While the Navy De- 
partment heretofore has for the most part acted inde- 
pendently of the old lumber committee the understanding 
is that under the arrangement the navy will not issue 
schedules without having first consulted the office of the 
director of lumber. This practice will tend to centralize 
lumber purchases and prevent one department competing 
with another. It also will make easier the determination 
of questions of priority concerning lumber purchases and 
shipments. 


RESIDENCE BUILDING WILL NOT BE STOPPED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—A committee of lumber- 
men representing national sash and door interests which 
came to Washington a few days ago to inquire into the 
report that the building of dwelling houses was to be 
classified as a nonessential for the period of the war have 
left for home satisfied that this is not the fact. The 
committee included J. E. Morgan, of Oshkosh, Wis.; A. J. 
Siegel, of St. Louis, Mo., and G. L. Curtis, of Curtis & 
Yale, Clinton, Iowa. These gentlemen came here follow- 
ing the publication of a bulletin by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States which stated that the building 
of dwellings was to be classed as a nonessential. The 
understanding is that the sash and door men ascertained 
that there was no official authority for the bulletin. 

Individual operations of this kind, it is understood, will 
not be interfered with, except as matter of priority where 
the lumber and other materials entering into construction 
of houses that really are not necessary, altho desirable, 
are needed for really essential operations. This situation 
was explained to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspond- 
ent and published two weeks ago. Should the war be 
dragged out for a period of years some such step as sug- 
gested by the national chamber may become necessary, but 
hardly otherwise. 

Meanwhile, men in the lumber industry have been much 
disturbed by the publication of the bulletin. This is true 
of men in other industries who have been alarmed by 
half baked reports that a large number of industries are 
to be placed on a nonessential list, if they have not already 
been so designated. As a matter of fact, a list contain- 
ing several hundred nonessential articles was prepared by 
the Railroad War Board merely as a suggestive proposi- 
tion. It fell into the hands of an official who had a handy 
publicity agent and the latter got out a brief story that 
has caused the writing of thousands of letters and sent a 
large number of busy men on hurried trips to Washington 
to find out where they stood. No official list has been 
prepared. 

ONE OF the uses of lumber for which it is poorly suited 
and yet which has persisted because of the low cost of 
lumber construction is in the building of snowsheds in the 
Rocky Mountains. Such sheds are of course greatly in 
danger of catching fire, and many such fires have oc- 
curred. Construction out of concrete under the con- 
ventional forms of erection would be prohibitively costly. 
At the present time something like a mile and a half of 
snow sheds is being built on the Union Pacific Railroad 
of a concrete slab construction, the slabs being 2 to 2% 
inches thick and 3 feet wide and 6 to 15 feet long. A 
framework is built of reinforced concrete of as light 
construction as possible and to this the slabs are fastened. 
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SPEAKERS SPEED UP SHIP TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Make Patriotic Appeals at Southern Mill Towns— 
Orators Have Extensive Itineraries 





SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 26.—Thousands of lumberjacks 
in mills and woods thruout the South are hearing patriotic 
appeals for extraordinary efforts in the production of ship 
timbérs. The speechmaking campaign of the Southern 
Pine Association in behalf of the wooden tieet program 
is now in full swing. 

The entire southern lumber producing area is being 
canvassed by forceful speakers. After making three and 


sometimes five addresses a day, campaigners frequently , 


travel from point to point at night in automobiles, in 
order to lose no time. The ship timber producing area, 
which extends from the east coast of Florida 100 miles 
into Texas, will be thoroly covered. This work will be 
continued for a month or more. 

George L. McNutt, of New York, accompanied by 
Thomas E. Kelly, is touring Florida, beginning at the 
operation of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., at Bagdad, 
and working east to Jacksonville and Palatka. Congress- 
man J. Walter Keehee, of Florida, is campaigning in 
Georgia and Alabama, under the management of E. H. 
Taylor, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, 
Ala. Harold A. Moise, accompanied by T. E. Flanders, 
is rapidly covering Mississippi and reports warm recep- 
tions and great enthusiasm. W. Cateby Jones, accom- 
panied by King H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, is billed for Bogalusa and other Alabama points. 
Thomas Brady, jr., of Brookhaven, Miss., and Mike 
Fagan are making short talks at the mills and log camps 
in eastern Louisiana. EK. A. Calvin, of Houston, Tex., 
has been engaged to make the sawmill towns and camps 
in that State. R. D. Bowen, of Paris, Tex., and M. A. 
Lightfoot, of Pineland, Tex., under the management of 
J. W. McKee, of the Central Coal & Coke Co. and W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., are rapidly covering the territory 
in western Louisiana. 

All the speakers are picked men and have contributed 
their services from patriotic motives. 

The saw mill officials are lending hearty codperation 
in assembling the men to listen to the addresses, and in 
expediting the itinerary of the speakers. 





HEAVY CONTRIBUTIONS TO Y. M. C. A. FUND 


Officers of the Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Co., Mosi- 
nee, Wis., are jubilant, and justifiably so, over the show- 
ing of their camp No. 2, known as the ‘‘ Lucky Thirteen,’’ 
in its recognition of the subscriptions being made for the 
Y. M. C. A. army fund. Camp No. 2 of the Mosinee com- 
pany includes thirteen sawers, all unmarried men, who 
subscribed a total of $72 to the Y. M. C. A. fund, an av- 
erage well over $5 each. Writing to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN the company says: ‘‘ We consider this phenom- 
enal,’’ and asks, ‘‘ What’s the matter with the lumber- 
jacks?’’ The company itself and its employees specific- 
ally are to be congratulated on this evidence of practical 
patriotism. The individual subscribers are: Harve Priest, 
H. A. Potter, P. Budzinski, H. Budzinski, F’. Szimborski, 
J. Szimborski, P. Szimborski, W. Szimborski, C. Davis, 
James Maguire, John Cichon, H. Hellige, F. Budzinski. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. at its headquarters at 
Bogalusa, La., has just closed a very successful war fund 
drive for the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of Columbus. 
The former asked the company to give $3,000 but Boga- 
lusa contributed $8,500. W.H. Sullivan, general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., commenting upon the 
latter sum writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘‘At the 
time we were colleeting this we also collected $2,500 for 
the Knights of Columbus fund. The Great Southern 
Lumber Co. has certainly done its share and more toward 
the fund needed.’’ 





MILL TOWN NAMED AFTER AMERICAN GENERAL 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 26.—To a lumberman of 
Florida belongs the distinction of honoring the highest 
field executive in the United States army by naming a 
town after General Pershing. E. L. Hunter this week 
made application to the post office department to estab- 
lish the town of Pershing, which is to be the home of the 
new Oceola Cypress Co., of which mention has been made 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Oceola Cypress Co. recently purchased a tract of 
100,000,000 feet of timber in the Ocachobee swamp terri- 
tory, on the new branch of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. The sawmill will be located at the new town of 
Pershing, which lies on the St. Johns River midway be- 
tween Sanford and Titusville. The mill will have a capac- 
ity of 75,000 feet daily, with a planing mill capacity of 
40,000 feet. It will be ready for operation about March 1. 





SOUTHERN SAWMILL PLANT CHANGES HANDS 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 26.—The sawmill plant of 
the Brandon Lumber Co., at St. Marys, Ga., was sold this 
week to the Bertha Mineral Co. and the plant will be op- 
erated by the new owner under the new name on and 
after Dec. 1. 

The Bertha Mineral Co. is a subsidiary operation of 
the New Jersey Zine Corporation, which has sixty-five 
subsidiary mining operations scattered thruout the coun- 
try. The Bertha Mineral Co. will for the time being 
manufacture lumber exclusively for ship building, cutting 
nothing in the woods under 15 inches. When the war 
needs are supplied the company will manufacture mining 
props to a large extent for its parent company, the New 
Jersey Zine Corporation. 

The purchase of the Brandon Lumber Co.’s plant by 
the Bertha Mineral Co. did not include anything but the 
sawmill plant, which lies in a strategic position with ref- 
erence to the standing timber and the water markets. 
The timber which will feed this mill under the new man- 


agement has been purchased by the Bertha Mineral Co. 
It is known as the Mizel tract, in Camden County, con- 
taining 50,000,000 feet of virgin yellow pine. C. R. 
Ricker has been sent down from New Jersey by the par- 
ent corporation to supervise the St. Marys’ operation, 
which will be actively managed by W. O. McGowan, of 
Jacksonville, a well known yellow pine operator. 

The Brandon Lumber Co. will erect a sawmill on Kil- 
kenny Island, 25 miles south of Savannah, utilizing a 
large tract of virgin yellow pine which it has owned for 
several years. 





—— 


IMPROPER PACKING CAUSES HEAVY PROPERTY LOSSES 


Faults Traced to Fiber Cases and Second Hand Boxes 
—A Big Railroad’s Evidence 


An article recently appearing in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN pointed out the enormous waste from loss and 
damage to goods in transit due to improper packing, a 
single eastern railway system reporting an annual loss 
running as high as $2,000,000. Accompanying the article 
referred to were photographs showing goods that had been 
shipped in corrugated fiber boxes, with disastrous results. 

While the use of fiber packing cases is a prolific source 
of loss and damage, especially where goods of consider- 
able weight are shipped in this class of containers, the 
fact must not be overlooked that bad results also follow 
the use of wooden packing cases made of too light stuff, 
as well as of second-hand boxes that have been used until 
the nails no longer hold well. The accompanying photo- 
graph, reproduced by courtesy of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, shows a shipment of denim, weighing 1,410 pounds, 
which was packed in a second-hand box made of one-half 
inch lumber. The box was plainly overloaded, and the 
saving in weight was achieved at the sacrifice of security. 
While this box is still almost intact, barring the bulge of 
one side, it is apparent that the goods could easily fall 
out or be abstracted. It is a frequent occurrence for 
boxes that are too lightly built, or have been used several 








SHOWING ILL EFFECTS OF SHIPPING DENIM IN A 
SECOND-HAND BOX 


times, to fall completely apart, scattering the goods all 
over the freight platform. 

It is to be hoped that education along this line may 
result in shippers using greater care in preparing goods 
for transit, using strong wooden boxes wherever the char- 
acter of the commodity is such as to require that material, 
and thereby help to put a stop to what has become a 
great national waste. 





WAGE UNIQUE CAMPAIGN TO RAISE Y. M. C. A. FUNDS 

LAuREL, Miss., Nov. 26.—In a special campaign to 
raise $12,000 for local and war Y. M. C. A. work in 
Laurel last week a unique plan was used. The workers 
were organized in companies of artillery, infantry and 
airplane, with a colonel heading each, and with five 
captains serving under each colonel in the artillery and 
infantry, and two squads under the airplane colonel. 
The army ‘‘went over the top’’ the third day with the 
whole amount subscribed and 575 new members, and 
Laurel has once more made good in a financial campaign. 





REPORTS CLOSING BIG FIR CONTRACT 

TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 24.—Reports from J. T. Gregory, 
of Tacoma, of the Douglas Fir Emergency Committee, 
and representatives of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association now in Washington, D. C., are to the effect 
that contracts are being closed with the association for 
30,000,000 feet of fir, with options on 18,000,000 feet 
more, chiefly fir timbers on yellow pine specifications to 
be shipped to Atlantic ship building yards. The order 
is expected to reach here today or tomorrow and will at 
once be distributed by the Fir Emergency committee, 
which is maintaining its headquarters in the Tacoma 
building. It is understood the Government will arrange 
for cars to carry the lumber. 

‘*Mills in this district are already overloaded with 
orders, but are glad to cut the lumber required by the 
Government,’’ said George 8. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., chairman of the Fir Emergency committee. 
‘“Altho there is a lull in building construction, lumber 
for this purpose will be at a premium shortly. The mills 
will confine their efforts now to filling the new Government 
order and ship yard construction orders.’’ 


FIND SUBSTANTIAL CAUSES FOR THANKSGIVING 


Lumbermen Name Patriotic Possibilities and Business 
Prospects as Factors in Gratitude 





On pages 36 and 58 of last week’s issue of the Amrnr- 
CAN LUMBERMAN was published a symposium of sentiment 
on Thanksgiving day as viewed by representative lumbey- 
men of the country, recording their appreciation of the 
business situation that has developed from the Thanksgiy- 
ing day of 1916 and of that which is to come. Contriby 
tions on that subject were received too late for public:- 
tion in last week’s issue of the paper, but among them 
were two that contain such emphatic and clear views of 
the past and present that their publication is justified i: 
this later issue. They are as follows: 

EUGENE, ORE, 

It seems to me the lumber manufacturers are just begin 
ning to find out how much they are capable of accomplishing, 
since, altho they are devoting considerable of their time t 
various sorts of work in behalf of the Government, such ; 
soliciting for Liberty Bond loan, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A 
funds and a multitude of other activities along this line, 
they are still, as far as my observations go on the Coast 
conducting their own business in probably a more efficient 
way than they ever have in the past and I think generally; 
speaking are getting better results. 

There is some shortage of labor and of cars; inability to 
secure sufficient wire rope and other necessities, but not 
withstanding all these details the industry is beginning tv 
be prosperous, is in splendid shape to assist the Government 
in supplying its needs for airplane material, ship timbers 
and any and everything else the Government may want in our 
line; is maintaining reasonable stocks on the yards for sup 
plying its regular trade and I believe will earn for itsell 
sufficient in the way of profit to bear its share of the war 
profit tax, purchase its share of Liberty Bonds and in other 
ways render such cash assistance to the Government as 4s 
necessary at this time. 

The outlook, it seems to me, at this Thanksgiving time is 
such that the lumber manufacturers as a class should be 
glad that they are in the lumber business and under the 
American Flag, and I can not see but that, barring the 
totally unexpected, the business will be on a profitable basis 
for some little time to come.—A. C. DIXON, manager the 
Looth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


BoGALUSA, La. 

Notwithstanding the terrible struggle which has been 
forced upon humanity, and which is uppermost in the minds 
of all men, it is possible upon careful reflection to feel hon 
estly and sincere a deep sense of gratitude and thanksgiving 
at the appointed time in 1917. 

President Wilson in his annual message has clearly and 
beautifully expressed the feeling of thanksgiving that should 
fill the heart of the nation and the hearts of its eitizenship. 

In considering the elements of thanksgiving which apply 
particularly to our own industry I am sure that every lum- 
berman feels a deep sense of gratitude that our industry has 
been a vital and necessary factor in taking care of the needs 
of our Government in its fight for humanity and democracy 

a feeling of thanksgiving to know that our timber and our 
lumber are being used to house our soldiers and build a mer- 
chant marine to supply our Allies and our own forces in 
Europe with food, clothing and the necessary munitions to 
carry on their just battles. 

We have been called upon, and thus far have not been 
found wanting, and it behooves every member of our industry 
to extend every effort to keep the Government’s requirements 
for lumber forthcoming at a rate that will meet their every 
requirements. This I am sure has been the first thought 
in the minds of all lumbermen and will continue to be the 
dominant idea in their minds as long as our product is needed. 
—W. Hl. SULLIVAN, Great Southern Lumber Co. 





OBTAINS READY-CUT HOUSE GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—George W. Funck, president 
of the Funck Lumber Co., has just returned from Wash 
ington, where he obtained a contract for a great many 
ready-cut houses for the Government. The houses are to 
be set up at Indian Head, where there is a large proving 
station for the testing of firearms and ammunition, the 
Government providing cottages for its employees. The 
houses are to be shipped to Washington by rail, thence 
moved twenty-one miles down the Potomac River to Indiat 
Head, which is near Mt. Vernon. The houses will be 
gotten out in the St. Louis plant of the Funck Lumber Co 





AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LUMBER INDUSTRY DISRUPTED 


The following interesting discussion of the lumber in 
dustry in Bukowina (Austria-Hungary) is from an ab 
stract of an article in Frankfurther-Zeitung of Sept. 19 
as published in the Commerce Reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce: 


The Russian operations in Bukowina (Austria-Hungary) 
have resulted in heavy loss to the lumber industry. <A 
great deal of lumber was used on the spot and a great deal 
more was sent to Russia for use there. Almost all lumbe! 
yards are now empty and in many cases the lumber mills 
have been dismantled by the Russians. In the last few weeks 
200,000 to 250,000 cubic meters of sawn lumber have been 
sent in the direction of Odessa. 

Heavy losses have fallen upon the Bukowine Griechisch- 
Orientalische Religionsfonds, to which about two-thirds of the 
Bukowina lumber belongs. These losses were due not only 
to the fact that many of the trees were cut down but also 
to the fact that the Bukowina-Carpathian front went thru 
the heart of the timber region. This destruction is particu- 
larly serious for Germany because of the fact that the owners 
of a large part of these woods were bound by long-standing 
contracts to deliver all their felled trees to German sawmills. 

The Bukowina Lumber Industry Co., which is largely con- 
trolled by the Anglo Bank and the Austrian Lands Bank, 
suffered the greatest damage and losses. However, it is also 
true that of the largest ten sawmills only one is in such con- 
dition that it may be quickly repaired and re-equipped and 
made ready for operation. The entire machinery of three of 
the sawmills was taken away and four other sawmills were 
burned to the ground. Two of these belong to the Union 
Forstindustrie-Gesellschaft and one to Gots & Co. The total 
damage to the Bukowina lumber industry can not be ac- 
curately estimated, but it reaches into many millions of 
marks. 
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STEEL CORPORATION ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR PLANT 


‘en Marine Ways Will Be Laid and' Two Model Work- 


men’s Villages Constructed 








MosiLE, ALA., Nov. 26.—Official announcement as to 
he intentions of the United States Steel Corporation 
with regard to its investment at Mobile and the develop- 
sent contemplated thereon has. been made publie this 
sorning in the local press as a Thanksgiving offering. 
he announcement was made by George G. Crawford, 
resident of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., who 
.ill also be president of the new corporation, which is to 
e known as the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. 

Ten marine ways will be laid down at once, with a 
all equipment of shops and plants of all kinds subsidiary 
» the ship building industry. Two model villages—one 
or whites and one for negro employees—will be built 
vithin the next twelve months. These will have 1600 
1ouses and will be model industrial communities. 

The company will construct its own electric lighting 
ud power plants and its own electric street railway 
ystem. Wharves of suitable capacity for fitting out the 
hips will be constructed. The villages will have paved 
~nain streets and sidewalks with sanitary and storm sewers 
nd the houses will be of attractive appearance. 

Judge E. H. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, Saturday 
ight wired the Chamber of Commerce that the concern 
‘xpeets to proceed promptly and vigorously in establish- 
ug the ship building plant at Mobile and has appro- 
vriated $11,000,000 for work there and for shops at 
Birmingham in which to produce a part of the steel. 

Another new industry has been quietly in operation in 
this city for some time in the extreme southern part of 
the city, where 1500 men are employed in constructing 
knock-down houses for export to France for housing 
soldiers in the field there. No details are given out of the 
construetion work, but the general statement is made that 
the houses are being constructed at a rapid rate. Another 
company, employing 600 workmen, will begin operations 
in the same line in a few days. 





MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN SLOW TO ENLIST 

Bay City-SaGinaw, Micu., Nov. 26.—Michigan lum- 
herjacks and sawmill men are not so patriotic or else 
they are busier than the woodsmen of the West, accord- 
ing to Prof. A. K. Chittenden, of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, who has been so advised by the War Depart- 
ment. Professor Chittenden, who as head of the college’s 
department of forestry is acting as recruiting officer in 
the State for the new forest regiment, has been informed 
that of the volunteers who have come forward thus far, 
75 pereent have been from the western States and only 
25 percent from the States east of the Mississippi. 
This has been noticeable in Saginaw Valley, which was 
formerly the leading lumber section of the nation, and 
only a few lumbermen have volunteered for service at the 
Saginaw army recruiting office. 

Professor Chittenden reports that the first and second 
battalions of the new regiment have been formed. The 
third and fourth battalions, each of 750 men, are now 
in process of organization. Men who enlist are given a 
month’s drill in Washington and then are moved across 
to get out timber in France for the American army at 
the front. Men in every branch of the lumbering indus- 
try ean be used, and Michigan trained men are espe- 
cially needed. 


BRINGS GREETINGS FROM FRANCE 


OsukosH, Wis., Nov. 26.—Greetings from the working- 
men of France, notably those engaged in the production 
and manufacture of lumber, were extended to the lumber 
and sash and door factory workers of this city by Marcel 
Knecht, official representative of France in America, who 
this week has been touring Wisconsin. Monsieur Knecht 
addressed 2,000 workers from these lumber consuming 
plants at the Paine Lumber Co.’s mill at noon today. 
He said he brought a message of friendship from the 
laboring men of France and he spoke particularly of those 
employed in the lumbering industries of eastern France, 
from which section he comes. His home, he said, is at 
Naney, which was bombarded during the early part of the 
war and from which many soldiers went out. Naney is 
near the Vosges mountains, now between the French and 
German armies and it is in that locality and in Lorraine 
that the United States troops are now located. It is there 
that the foresters of England and America are assisting 
in the operations in lumbering for fortifications. The 
remainder of Mr. Knecht’s speech was devoted to the 
various problems of the war. 








AIRPLANE FIR ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PORTLAND, OrE., Nov. 26.—So far as can be learned 
the Government is getting its requirements of airplane 
lir stock filled promptly from mills in this district. It 
was up to the mills of the Oregon division of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to supply 4,500,000 feet 
of fir in forty-five days, and the saws are now busy cut- 
ting this material. To make sure that there would be no 
‘‘fall down,’’ about forty representative members of the 
Oregon division met here shortly after the business had 
heen apportioned by the parent association and passed 
resolutions dealing with members who would not comply 
with the terms of the agreement between the Government 
and the West Coast association, as follows: 


WHEREAS, In this time of crisis the Government deals 


— an industry thru a representative organization only, 


W HEREAS, The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
feanization recognized by the Government as representing the 
ir industry, has pledged the industry to meet the pressing 
demand for fir airplane stock, be it 
niaaioes, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
it u the Fir Emergency Lumber Committee, assign each mill 

S quota, in proportion to its producing eapacity, and requi- 


sition each mill to produce this stock in priority to all other 
orders. Be it further 

Resolved, That if any mill fails to do so or so desires, the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association be authorized to recom- 
mend to the Government that the productive capacity of air- 
plane stock of such mill be commandeered. 

The meeting was open to all manufacturers of fir, and 
about sixty-five mills come under the resolution. The 
quota will run from one to seven carloads per mill. 
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TEACH SHIP BUILDING AT NIGHT SCHOOL 


Old Maine Wood Ship Builder Instructs Tacoma Car- 
penters on Blackboard 





Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 24.—The first free wood ship 
building school in the United States so far as known, 
and the only one on the Pacific coast, and its chief in- 
struetor, an old State-of-Maine ship builder, are in Ta- 
coma. Among all the night school classes being conducted 
at the Tacoma publie schools, one of the largest is the 
night class in wood ship building, started several weeks 
ago by Capt. W. H. Varney, United States inspector of 
wood vessels at the Seaborn 
yards. Classes are ! ald 
Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday nights at the Lin- 
coln High School Building 
and the idea is to train ear- 
penters how to build wood 
ships. There are now over 
125 students in the class, 
most of whom come direct 
from the day’s toil with 
the smoke and grime still 
with them. Captain Var- 
ney, who is a pioneer wood 
ship builder hailing from 
Bath, Me., conceived the 
idea of the free school to 
instruet carpenters who 
wanted to learn how to 
build ships and the Tacoma 
board of education granted 
him permission to use the 
class room and = Lincoln 
High facilities. It was but three or four weeks until 
the class had grown beyond his capacity to handle and 
Harold C. Hanson, United States inspector at the Wright 
yards, also an experienced constructor and coming from 
an old wood ship building family, was secured as assist- 
ant instructor. 

The class is taught by explanations and working black- 
board drawings and a ship is built from the laying of the 
keel to hewing the spars and assembling the rigging. The 
students take notes, ask questions and watch the black- 
board ship built, plank by plank. One blackboard ship 
is now practically ready for launching. The whole object 
of the school is stated to be to forward the Government ’s 
ship building program by turning out more skilled ship 
carpenters and this is being accomplished on an even 
larger seale than Captain Varney had hoped for. The 
Government itself, according to recent press dispatches, 
is taking steps to establish similar schools in the East. 














CAPT. W. H. VARNEY, 
Conducting Night School in 
Wood Ship Building 


AOPAABA Mr" 


Don't let your money loaf. Put it to work, 

















Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

THIS GIRL HELPED TO BUILD THE HOUSE SHE IS 
SHOWN PAINTING, AND THE BUILDING WAS 
MIGHTY WELL DONE. A CLASS OF GIRLS STARTED 
TO STUDY FARMING AT THE NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AND ONE OF THE FIRST 
LESSONS IN FARMING THEY RECEIVED WAS TO 
BUILD THEIR OWN DORMITORIES. A GOOD SUP 
PLY OF CARPENTERS IS VERY ESSENTIAL TO THE 
WELFARE OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY AND SO IT 
1S VERY INTERESTING TO KNOW THAT WOMEN 
CAN, IF NECESSARY, TAKE THE PLACES OF MEN 
DOING THIS KIND OF WORK. AND THEN IT IS 
NO USE TO ERECT A BUILDING UNLESS IT IS 
PAINTED. 


EDUCATORS VISIT BOGALUSA MILL PLANT 


Teachers and Students After Thoro Inspection Pro- 
claim Trip Most Instructive and Interesting 





NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 26.—More than 400 teachers 
and high school students from New Orleans, comprising 
the New Orleans Educational Association, visited Boga- 
lusa last Saturday as guests of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. and Mayor Sullivan, who is also general manager 
of the company. They were conveyed to the magic city 
by special train over the New Orleans Great Northern 
and met at Slidell by twenty-four of the company’s rep- 
resentatives, who provided them with badges and took 
personal charge of the expedition, organizing it into 
convenient ‘‘platoons.’’ On arriving in Bogalusa, they 
were taken to the fiber board mill, which was thoroly 
inspected. Then they were dined at the Pine Tree Inn, 
Thereafter they visited the Great Southern company’s 
plant and the new paper mill. 

At 4:30, in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, Mayor Sul- 
livan addressed the visitors, giving a brief history of 
Bogalusa and sounding its praises both industrially and 
civically. Among other things, Mr. Sullivan told the 
teachers that Bogalusa had more money in its postal 
savings bank than any other Louisiana city and in pro- 
portion to population had furnished ten times more volun- 
teers for the army than any other Louisiana city—1504 
men out of an estimated population of 17,000. Its volun- 
teers so far exeeeded its quota that no man had to be 
summoned under the selective draft act. 

Miss Ellen Murphy, as president of the New Orleans 
Educational Association, made the response, extending 
hearty thanks to Mr. Sullivan, his company and the 
people of Bogalusa for the courtesies extended, and pro- 
nouncing the visit to Bogalusa the most interesting and 
instructive the association had ever taken. The party 
returned to New Orleans Saturday evening. 





Thrx W. H. Sullivan, its vice president and general 
manager, the Great Southern Lumbe. Co. announces that 
it will spend between $20,000 and $25,000 to improve the 
Bogalusa hospital, already one of the best equipped in the 
State. Additional bed capacity will be provided and 
another building will be erected and equipped to serve as 
a clinic. The work will be started at once. 





SUGGESTS A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPRUCE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 24.—The following communieca- 
tion appeared in the Oregon Journal recently, and may 
be of interest to timber owners: 

PORTLAND, OreE.—To the editor of the Journal: If the 
demand for spruce continues as at the present time, it will 
take only a few years to deplete the country of this product, 
especially the quality that is used in the construction of 
airplanes. In my work in the forests of Alaska, British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon, for the last twenty 
years, I have found a small percentage that I would class 
as good for this particular purpose, and believe there will 
be some substitute soon to take the place of spruce. I have 
discovered a hemlock which is closely allied to the spruce, 
at an altitude of from 2,500 to 3,500 feet, towering nearly 
150 feet to the first branch, four to eight feet in diameter. 
With the sap included, the bark does not exceed an inch in 
thickness. ‘The wood is less resinous than fir, spruce or 
cedar, and I believe it is more tenacious. This hemlock- 
spruce resembles the larch very much—light and straight 
grained. 

I feel confident this wood is equal to if not better than 
spruce, but perhaps not so available on account of distance 
from transportation and the altitude at which it grows. 
Oregon excels in the quality of timber, so far as my experi- 
ence has reached. Alaska’s timber of this sort is, generally 
small, where there is any, and in British Columbia the tim- 
ber is larger but not so tall nor of so good quality as that 
of Washington or Oregon. 

F. I. GANNON. 


DISCRIMINATES AGAINST WOODEN SHINGLES 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 27.—The new building code 
which has been in course of preparation sixteen months 
and which has been the cause of numerous controversies 
is now before the city council and a big fight over it is 
on between the lumber interests and interests behind 
patent roofing. The new code extends the fire limits 
south to Thirty-ninth Street and east to Benton Boule- 
vard. The southern fire limit now stops at Twenty-seventh 
Street and on the east the extension is twenty-two blocks. 
The code provides that no wooden shingle roofs shall be 
placed inside the fire limits. The manufacturers of 
patented roofings have enlisted fire insurance representa- 
tives on their side, whereas the lumber dealers assert that 
the absolute terms of the code is a discrimination against 
them. When the matter comes up finally a stiff fight is 
to be made to amend the code to remove the discrimination 
against wooden shingles. 








LARGE RETAIL YARD INTERESTS CHANGE HANDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 28.—The largest retail lum- 
ber yard transaction ever recorded in this section of the 
country is announced this week, in the sale of all yards 
of J. H. Queal & Co. to the Thompson Yards (Ine.), both 
companies being large concerns with headquarters in this 
city. Transfer will take place as soon as inventories have 
been made. The capital stock of the Thompson Yards 
(Ine.) has been inereased from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
and filing of this amendment to the company’s articles 
brought the other transaction to light. J. H. Queal & 
Co. have sixty-eight yards located in Minnesota, Iowa 
and South Dakota. The company is the oldest of the 
large line yard concerns here, while the Thompson Yards 
(Ine.) is one of the youngest, and has also a large num- 
ber of yards in Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
Details of the transaction have not been announced. It 
makes the Thompson Yards (Ine.) by far the largest 
retail lumber concern in this section of the country. 
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“WHY EVERY FAMILY SHOULD OWN ITS HOME” 


(Concluded from the Front Page) 


value of the advertising gained by interesting children 
was also emphasized by D. J. Fair, a live retailer of Ster- 
ling, Kan., who is conducting contests at each of the nine 
points where the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. has yards. Mr. 
Fair told how, as result of a bird-house contest carried 
on by his company last summer to interest the young 
people of the community, an actual sale was made of a 
very nice bill of lumber to the father of one of the boys 
engaged in the contest, whom he had never been able to do 
business with before. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves that the interest and good will created among the 
children and their parents by these contests will prove 
a permanent asset for the dealers entering into the plan. 


As an example of the way school superintendents are 
cooperating in this movement, there is reproduced on 
this page a letter addressed to the teachers of Butler 
County, Missouri, by H. O. Harrawood, superintend- 
ent of schools for that county. This is in connection 
with the contest being conducted by the Metz Lumber 
Co., of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Another school official who is very enthusiastic over 
the plan, and who is codperating in a most effective 
way, is Superintendent Hawkins, in charge of the 
ichools at Newark, Ohio. This contest, inaugurated 
and conducted under the auspices of the R. B. White 
Lumber Co., promises to be one of the most important of 
the entire campaign. R. B. White, president of the 
above named company, writes as follows: 

‘“We have decided to put on a school contest and 
have already perfected the preliminary arrangements. 
Please send us seventy-five copies of the outlines giving 
suggestions to the pupils. Our school superintendent 
is very enthusiastic over the proposition and we are 
going to put it on in a rather unique way. He is going 
to have every pupil in the high school and in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades enter the contest, and we are 
going to give $20 in prizes, as follows: Public schools: 
High School—First, $5; second, $3. Eighth grade, 
first, $3; second, $1. Seventh grade, first, $3; second, 
$1. Parochial schools: First, $3; second, $1. Superin- 
tendent Hawkins says that under this plan there will 
be at least 1,400 essays written and he will have the 
* best two from each grade handed in to the judges, who 
will select the best one to be forwarded to the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. This ought to arouse a very lively interest 
and make it as widespread as possible. We may include 
the county also.’’ 

The Chilton Lumber Supply Co., of Chilton, Wis., in 
starting its contest, first saw the superintendent of 
schools, secured his permission to go ahead with the 
contest, and got a list of teachers from him. The com- 
pany then wrote to each teacher a letter reading in part 
as follows: 

‘*You no doubt have read our offer, published in the 
Chilton Times, but in order to bring the matter before 
all of the schools of the vicinity, we are writing you. 
This purposed contest, as you will see, is right in line 
with your work, and affords an incentive to the pupils 
to do their best. It is often difficult to get a topic for 
the pupils to write upon, and it is more difficult to get 
them to take an interest in the topic. A subject of this 
nature instills love for home and for country, besides 
training the pupils in the use of English and adding a 
new interest in gardening, carpentering, and the gen- 
eral upkeep around their homes, which, in turn, keep 


the young students engaged during the impressionable 
age. We hope you will take an active interest in the 
contest, as your own observation has shown you that 
the family that has a home of its’ own produces better 
citizens, and is more thrifty, as well as morally, socially, 
and financially superior to the family that is roaming 
from one place to another and whose children are 
obliged to change from one school to another. We trust 
you will induce your pupils to compete for prizes and 
give them all the help you can to make their efforts 
successful.’’ 

A plan for insuring absolute impartiality in the judg- 
ing of the essays is outlined in a letter received from 
F. E. Richards, of Reeder, N. D., who writes: 

‘‘We are taking up the contest and expect to have 
some very good essays as already considerable interest 
is being manifested. We have appointed five judges 
instead of three, as we thought that in case there should 
be two or more letters that were alike or equally good 
it might be hard to decide, and with five judges a vote 
can be taken, the majority governing. The judges have 
requested that the essays be brought to our office with- 
out names of writers signed, we to give each letter a 
number, and keep a corresponding record of the name, 
so that in awarding the prizes the judges will not know 
the identity of any of the writers. This plan insures 
that the best letter will win. After the awards are 
made the writers can rewrite the letters and sign them. 
We think that holding a contest at this time is a mighty 
good thing and is bound to result in a great deal of 
good to all concerned.’’ 


Butter County PuBiic SCHOOLS 


HO. HARRAWOOD SuPERINTENDENT 


Dear Teacher: 


Mr. L. T Metz, the lumberman of this city, is offering 
premiums to the boys and girls of our schools for the best 
compositions on the following subject: "Why Every Family 
Should Own Its Own Home." 


When we think of the necessity of everyone owning some— 
thing, having some inducement to save and economize, and some- 
thing tangible into which to put their savings, and when we 
look at France and Belgium, two countries which in this war 
have suffered most, and yet where there has been no dissension; 
where the fires of patriotism are still burning brightest and 
the love of country seems strongest, I say when we look at 
these countries and reflect that in France and Belgium almost 
everyone owns his home, it seems to me there could not be a more 
timely subject introduced, nor one fraught with greater possi- 
bilities in the way of building up a strong citizenship. If 
our boys and girls can get practical lessons in couppgition 
upon such @ splendid subject it seems to me that every teacher 
should encourage their pupils to take part in this contest. 


The regulations governing the contest are as follows: 
Each paper should contain not more than 750 nor less than 500 
words. Paper should be written on one side only Following 
classification will be made: First, High School pupils; sec— 
onc, pupils of Seventh and Eighth grades; third, pupils of Fifth 
and Sixth grades Papers must be in this office not later than 
December 1. The name of contestant should be written on sep— 
arate slip of paper, but fastened to the composition Write 
with-either pen or pencil Fen preferred No one over 18 years 
of age allowed to compete 

Prizes will be as follows in each class: First prize, 
$5.00; second prize, $3.00; third prize, $1.00 

Papers will be judged by five thoroughly competent, dis- 
interested judges 

The student ranking highest in this county contest will 
have his or her paper sent to Chicago to be entered in a larger 
contest given by the American Lumberman in which premiums for 
first, second and third prizes are $50.00, $30.00 and $20 00, 
respectively 


’ 
Please notify me at the earliest possible date how many 
contestants you will have 


Very truly yours, 
H. QO HARRAWOOD 


The Citizens’ Lumber & Supply Co., Claflin, Kan., 
writes: 

“*We think your contest plan is fine and are working 
up a local contest here, offering prizes of $5, $3 ani 

2. Please send us press matter for use of newspapers 
and topical outlines for the pupils entering the con- 
test.’’ 

Another retail concern which is entering into the 
campaign with a degree of vim and ‘‘pep’’ that insures 
a successful contest is the Meuser Lumber ,Co., of Gut- 
tenberg, Iowa. F. J. Friedlein, manager of the com- 
pany, writes expressing his approval of the extension 
of the closing date, as follows: 

‘*Your extension of the contest has won my hearty 
codperation. We immediately put on one of these 
grand contests and have advertised it extensively. 
I have urged the pupils to go into it and 
also had Mr. Stone, a Chautauqua lecturer, give our 
high school boys and girls a twenty minute talk on this 
subject, outlining the way for them to proceed. Please 
send me all the ‘dope’ you have on this contest as I 
want to cirecularize our town schools and also the rural 
schools. I tell the boys and girls that we must put 
Guttenberg where it belongs—that we have just as 
smart pupils in our schools as can be found anywhere 
in the wide world, and that we are going to win. I 
had in mind last week to write you suggesting that you 
extend the closing date of the contest, and when I saw 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that you had done so it 
gave me new vim and I am going to pound it harder 
than ever.’’ 

In recently referring to the length of the essays, it 
was inadvertently stated that they should be not less 
than 750 or more than 1,000 words. This was an error, 
and the length remains as originally announced, namely, 
500 to 750 words. 

Attention again is also called to the extension of 
the closing date of the contest to Jan. 19, 1918, instead 
of Dee. 17, originally fixed as the closing date. As the 
number of retailers signifying their intention of enter- 
ing the contest increased from day to day, it was feared 
that to close the contest so soon would shut off much 
of the benefit that would otherwise accrue. Therefore, 
in order to allow everyone ample time, the date has 
been extended to Jan. 19. This, however, need not 
affect any retailer who had already announced an 
earlier closing date for his local contest, as it refers 
to the national contest for the $100 in prizes to be 


awarded by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN requests that retailers 
putting on contests immediately advise this office. Par- 
ticulars of the contest, the amount and number of prizes 
offered ete., together with samples of any circulars or 
any other advertising matter gotten out, marked copies 
of local papers containing display ads or news men- 
tion of the contest, will be greatly appreciated. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad to hear 
from any retailers who have not yet started contests but 
who are interested in the subject and would like to know 
more about it. Now that the closing date has been ex- 
tended to Jan. 19, 1918, there is ample time for all who 
would like to participate in the benefits of this campaign, 
and at the same time help along a big, patriotic move- 
ment for the good of the country as well as of the lumber 
industry, to do so. The effort required is very small in 
comparison with the advantages that the individual dealer 
and the lumber industry as a whole will receive. 








“Our Friend, the Building Loan Association” 


[By J. F. Henry Hoffman, Hannibal, Mo.] 





The title ‘‘Our Friend, the Building Loan Associa- 
tion,’’ as it appears on your program is intended to 
suggest to you a mutual and friendly relation between 
your business as vendors of building material and my 
business as a representative of the building and loan 
movement, and the existence of this relationship will 
appear as we proceed. 

To gain your respect for the importance of our en- 
deavor, I will quote a few statistics from the latest 
published reports on the subject. 

There are in the United States 7,072 associations 
ranging in size from the beginners or those in small 
communities, those having a few thousand dollars of 
assets, to those having several millions each. In the 
aggregate they have over 3,500,000 members with as- 
sets of over $1,500,000,000. Missouri has 157 associa- 
tions with $21,500,000 of assets. Getting nearer home, 
Hannibal has six associations with over $1,000,000 
assets. We have one association for every 3,700 popu- 
lation. This fact that each 3,700 population in Han- 
nibal is represented by an association is important as 
indicating that communities of very modest size can 
successfully support these institutions. 

These figures will convince you that our associations 
are factors worthy of your attention. That these in- 
stitutions are something different and, in their own 
peculiar field, something superior to the usual money 
lending institutions, is attested by their large mem- 
bership and the further fact that up to this time neither 
the State nor Federal governments have exacted any 
corporation tax or income tax from the building and 
loan associations. Stronger endorsement as to our use- 
fulness to the nation and to our respective communi- 
ties I can not think of. 





*Address delivered at St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 23, be- 
fore the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. : 








The Objects of the Building and Loan Associations 


The objects of building and loan associations are two- 
fold: First, to encourage the habit of systematic sav- 
ing and, second, to promote home owning and home 
building. The value of our effort to encourage the 
saving habit as it reflects on the welfare of the com- 
munity, has been thoroly impressed upon our minds 
recently by the activities of the Government and is 
apparent to every thoughtful man. The second object, 
that of encouraging individual home owning, will 
probably interest you more as dealers in building 
material. 

But what has all of this to do with the interests of 
the retail lumber dealer? I answer, it is important to 
you if you will avail yourself of the facilities of the 
association in your community in the promotion of your 
business. The architect, the contractor, the mechanic 
are your natural allies in the promotion of your busi- 
ness, and in the same sense we as building association 
men claim a place in the scheme. Very few individual 
homes are built from ready cash on hand and therefore 
the institution which will furnish the necessary funds 
on the most favorable terms for the purpose is your 
friend. To be able to advise your prospective cus- 
tomer as to where he can get his loan to the best ad- 
vantage is a service which you owe him. It may induce 
him to build a larger or a better home if he finds that 
he is able to obtain a loan larger in amount or on more 
favorable terms than he had expected. Therefore, get 
acquainted with tne association idea and use it to 
your advantage in all legitimate ways. 

What are the advantages of the building and loan 
association loan over those obtained thru the other 
usual channels for such business? First: The associa- 
tion will loan a member more money on a given amount 
of real estate security than other money lending agen- 
cies. A small equity in the property, a reasonably 
steady job and a good character are the requisites for 


obtaining a loan. Second: An association will pledge 
itself to furnish money for the erection of a home 
before it is built and the security visible. The existence 
of a proper contract is sufficient. Third: During the 
progress of construction, the association will make 
the payments from time to time for labor and material 
according to the terms of the contract and take proper 
receipts therefor. This service will appeal to you as 
dealers in building material, but is often also valuable 
to the unexperienced property owner who builds for the 
first time and who may be dealing with a contractor 
who has just finished a job elsewhere for less than 
cost. It avoids liens for labor and material and the 
consequent unpleasantness resulting therefrom. Fourth: 
The borrowers in building and loan associations repay 
their loans in monthly installments in the same way 
as tenants pay their rent. The monthly payments in- 
clude both the principal and interest, and while it is 
usually a little higher than the rent would be for the 
same property, the slight increase does not prove irk- 
some because the borrower knows that he is getting 
something for his money. Fifth: A loan with an as- 
sociation never expires until the last monthly payment 
has been made. It.is not necessary to look for a new 
loan every two, three or five years and pay a commis- 
sion for getting it, or have the abstract extended and 
examined and avoids all of the other details which come 
with the changing of papers. On the other hand, if the 
borrower should be able to pay off his loan faster than 
the agreed monthly payments provided for, he is at 
liberty to do so and receive the full benefits of his good 
fortune, his economy or prudence. 


A Money Lending, Plus Service, Institution 


In short, the building and loan association is a money 
lending institution, plus much service. The officers of 
building and loan associations who have the true and 
proper spirit for this line of endeavor, always strive 
to make the expense and interest charged to borrow- 
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ers as low as possible. They strive to make the 
monthly payment required of the borrower as small as 
«ood business practice will permit. The building and 
joan spirit requires that the borrower be given every 
advantage possible to assist him in getting his home 
»aid for with the least possible hardship. In case of 
nisfortune, he must be dealt with leniently if he fails 
io meet his payments promptly. The consideration to 
he shown him is limited only by the necessity of keep- 
ug safe the funds of the other members who have 
slaced their money into the hands of the managers 
o be loaned to worthy applicants with safety, and on 
such terms as will assure a reasonable return in interest 
or dividends and induce the flow of money in such 
cuantities as the demand for loans may require. 

To be just to both the investor and the borrower, 
and to further carry out the spirit of the institution, 
the expense of operation must be kept at the minimum. 
‘his is no field for the selfish man, nor the greedy, nor 
the speculator. This work requires men with the 
pirit of helpfulness, the type of man who recognizes 
his duty to be his brother’s keeper, who desires to be 
helpful and rejoices in the opportunity to help. Whether 
you are interested in selling more lumber or whether 
you desire to be of service to your community, get close 
to the building and loan association in your town. If 
none exists, organize one. It is not hard to do, and 
you men who show your progressive spirit by attend- 
ing this convention are the caliber of men to take the 
lead. It is useful for you to know where your pros- 
pective customer can get a loan ‘on favorable terms, but 
it is of greater benefit to you to have a part in helping 





some man of small means to get out of the tenant class 
into the home owning class. A hotel is a good place 
to stop, a fine apartment house may be a good place to 
stay, a rented house is a dweliing place, but the house 
built for one family and occupied by the own-r thereof, 
that is a home. A family living in their own home, 
with that sense of permanency, with a feeling of pro- 
prietorship, with a spirit of independence which comes 
from having one spot which is free from the adverse 
domination of any outside interest, that breeds con- 
tentment in the family circle. 


The Difference Between Home Owner and Tenant 


The wife and mother feels that come what may, 
there is a shelter for the family. The difference be- 
tween the home owner and the tenant is easily per- 
ceived even from the appearance of his surroundings. 
The home owner keeps up the fences, beautifies his 
front yard and plants his back lot to vegetables, trees 
and shrubbery. The tenant has no incentive to do 
these things because he feels that he is in that particu- 
lar place only temporarily, and sometimes even feels 
that if he should beautify his rented house he would 
likely be punished for it by increased rental. 

It is evident, then, that the home owner is likely 
to be a better citizen in his community. He feels 
a deeper interest in the political and social welfare 
of his community because it is his permanent home and 
he is paying direct taxes into the treasury for the 
progress and maintenance of his town. He becomes a 
patriot in the true sense of the word. He will arise 
to defend his home because he has one. The tenant will 





This 
question of home owning runs deep into the founda- 


never shoulder arms to defend his rent receipts. 


tions of the nation. Witness the Russian Government 
promising its soldiers a piece of land at the close 
of the war. The Government recognized the fact that 
every man, no matter how humble, craves to own a 
home, but it had failed to give him a chance and never 
offered it until the Government itself was in danger 
of extinction. The farmer and the laborer in the 
capacity of a soldier were refusing to fight for the pro- 
tection of the large land holders and their iands. 
They were not fighting the battle of the free man for the 
protection of his home. The autocratic Government 
toppled and fell and now the citizens of that nation 
are ready to follow the lead of any man or any party 
which promises to appease their hunger to cultivate 
land and to live their own lives as individuals and 
not as subjects. 

Gentlemen of the convention, do you catch the chal- 
lenge? Enlist your energies in the promotion of home 
building and home owning, not for the profit of an 
extra lumber bill, but for the good of your generation 
of men. You are engaged in a useful endeavor; expand 
it to include a greater service to your community. It 
is a patriotic work, to be performed in time of war 
and in time of peace. It requires no material con- 
tributions from you, merely the exercise of the spirit 
of helpfulness, the desire to have a part in the progress 
of your community. I urge you to enlist under the 
banner of the building and loan association movement 
which bears the inscription: ‘‘The American Home— 
The Safeguard of Our American Liberties.’’ 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


LUMBER COMMITTEE DISCUSSES WAR PROFITS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—A_ special committee 
representing the lumber industry and headed by R. H. 
Downman, president, and R. B. Goodman, acting presi- 
dent, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, met today to discuss with the advisory committee 
on war profits of the Internal Revenue Bureau questions 
involved in the application of the new war profits tax to 
the industry. The conference was presided over by Rep- 
resentative Cordell Hull, of Tennessee. Mr. Hull is rec- 
ognized as an expert on all tax questions and is the father 
of the income tax and inheritance laws. 

Members of the delegation of lumbermen were not in- 
clined to discuss the matter for publication; Mr. Good- 
man took the ground that at the present stage the attitude 
of the lumber industry should not be made public. The 
feeling is that something concrete should be evolved be- 
fore any publicity is given to the matter. 

A general statement was read on behalf of the Na- 
tional association, and a more detailed statement setting 
forth the views of the Southern Pine Association was 
placed before the advisory committee. A general discus- 
sion followed, during which all essential points were gone 
over in detail. Chairman Hull made it clear that he and 
his associates sought all the light they could obtain, and 
asked many illumining questions. 

Differences exist among the lumbermen as to the inter- 
pretation of the war profits tax as it applies to the indus- 
try. Some of these were threshed out in preliminary 
conferences in Chicago, and here before the delegation 
went to the Treasury Department for today’s conference. 
For example, the definition of invested capital is involved. 
The purchase of standing timber and its increased value 
are other important points. Alleged differentiation by 
Congress between concerns in the same business is still 
another; this involves how much actual money each con- 
cern puts up and the building up of a business so that its 
value inereases by the use of brains and muscle instead of 
increased money investment. Purchased good will, it is 
said, is permitted to go into invested capital by the law, 
while what may be called built up good will is not spe- 
cifically recognized. 

Chairman Hull and his associates are called upon to 
determine these and many other ticklish, technical points. 
That the advisory committee will have a hard time solv- 
ing many of these problems to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned goes without saying. This is said to be true even 
as to a single industry like lumber. 

The delegation were T. M. Barham, P. C. Rickey, D. V. 
Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo.; H. W. Chandler, Chicago, 
representing the Southern Pine Association; J. T. Greg- 
ory, of Tacoma, R. B. Allen, of Seattle, W. 8. Burnett, of 
San Francisco, representing the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association; C. F. Wiehe, of Chicago, and A. W. Clapp, 
of Minneapolis, representing the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. H. Browne, San Francisco, of 
the California Redwood Association; D. C. Eecles, Ogden, 
Utah, representing the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerrette, La., and R. H. 
Downman, New Orleans, representing the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, and R. B. Goodman, 

Goodman, Wis., representing the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 





WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS TO CONFER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Nov. 27.—A committee of fir manu- 
facturers representing the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation leaves today for Washington to attend the meet- 
ing there Dee. 3 of representative lumber manufacturers 
of the country called by Chairman Barney Baruch to con- 
sider important matters affecting the Government pur- 
chases of lumber. Enroute the West Coast men will at- 
tend a conference in Chicago Friday of representative 
lumber producers to consider in advance matters that 
will come up at the Washington meeting. This commit- 
tee, which was named at a meeting yesterday of repre- 
sentatives of the different manufacturing districts of the 





north coast held in Seattle, consists of A. L. Paine, 
Hoquiam, president West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; George S. Long, Tacoma; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma and Lloyd Wentworth, Portland. 





HEARS COMPLAINT OF INDUSTRIAL LINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today listened to argument in the com- 
plaint of the Laona & Northern Railway, an industrial 
line owned principally by the Connor Lumber & Land Co., 
against the Chicago & North Western Railway, involving 
divisions to the shorter line. Several thousand dollars 
are involved in the case. It was presented by B. R. 
Goggins for the complainant and R. H. Widdicombe for 
the North Western. 

Mr. Goggins contended that the statute of limitations 
does not apply in the ease, citing rulings of the commis- 
sion in other cases. He made a plea for an allowance of 
$2 a car to the Laona & Northern, which, he said, is the 
customary allowance to northern short lines for such 
services. 

There is a controversy between the parties over the 
allowance on interstate and intrastate traffic, the latter 
not being before the Federal body. Mr. Goggins cited an 
agreement to settle the claim based on interstate busi- 
ness, which the trunk line has repudiated. He said the 
commission should specify the division to the industrial 
line, as it has in the case of southern tap lines. 

Attorney Widdicombe said a tentative agreement had 
been negotiated, but that traffic officials of the North 
Western decided it could not lawfully pay divisions, the 
Laona & Northern not having filed tariffs covering the 
situation. 

The commission has received an application from 
Agent E. B. Boyd for approval of proposed tariffs in- 
creasing rates on lumber and forest products from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Canadian points to destinations 
shown in Western Trunk Line tariff I. C. C. No. 605. 
The proposed increases are predicated on advances from 
11 to 12 cents per 100 pounds heretofore established from 
St. Paul and Duluth to Chicago, and are said to be due 
also to the correction of certain improper rate alignments 
published in specified individual tariffs. 





THOSE ELIGIBLE FOR THE ENGINEERS’ 
REGIMENT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 26.—It now appears 
certain that no men of draft age can voluntarily 
enlist after Dec. 15. In view of this men of draft 
age who want to serve their country can best do 
it by enlisting in some organization whereby their 
experience and qualifications can be used to 
best advantage before Dec. 15. The Twentieth 
Engineers is composed of lumbermen and loggers 
for service abroad. Any man between the ages 
of 18 and 40, inclusive, who can pass the required 
physical examination and who has had experience 
in lumbering, logging, motor transportation, 
blacksmith experience etc. can go before any re- 
cruiting officer before Dec. 15 and enlist volun- 
tarily in the Twentieth Engineers. By doing this 
he can render his country a greater service than 
by waiting for the draft and can also be placed 
where his experience and training would make 
the service better and more profitable for him.— 
MAJ. GEORGE H. KELLY, Twentieth Engi- 
neers, N. A., Camp American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





LUMBERMEN 


BETTER HOMES EXPOSITION FORMALLY 
OPENED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Nov. 28.—With every foot of 
the 50,000 square feet of floor space taken and every ex- 
hibit ready for inspection, Grand Rapids’ first better 
homes exposition was formally opened Wednesday evening 
at the Klingman Building. Addresses of welcome were 
made by U.S. Senator William Alden Smith and Mayor 
Philo C. Fuller. 

A talk by Ross Crane, of the Chicago Art Institute, on 
popularizing art in.the building of a home and an ad- 
dress by Lee H. Bierce, secretary of the Association of 
Commerce, were made. The opening evening was set 
aside for commercial bodies and these with the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchanges from Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Hol- 
land, Ionia, Lowell, Grandville, Grand Haven, Zeeland, 
Coopersville and other western Michigan towns were pres- 
ent. In all the exposition contains 207 exhibits. While 
many of the articles of furniture are practically price- 
less, the entire exhibit showing five units of home fur- 
nishing is valued at more than $250,000. No phase of 
better home furnishing has been overlooked and a special 
set of eighteen rooms illustrates the correct furnishing of 
rooms for families having incomes from $800 a year to 
those of unlimited means. Among the displays are ex- 
hibits of the Grand Rapids’ lumbermen, each concern in 
the city contributing its quota. A play house showing 
the possibilities of lumber is a big attraction and will be 
awarded to some school child. The Stiles Logan portable 
house also is an attraction. 





MAKE FORMAL PROTEST AGAINST CAR COM- 
MISSION’S ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 26.—Formal protest against the 
order of the car service commission of the Railroads’ War 
Board to divert cars from the Inland Empire to the Willa- 
mette Valley for lumber producers in the vicinity of 
Portland, has been made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Action was taken based on a telegram received from 
J. P. MeGoldrick, from St. Paul, in whick he stated the 
order had been made on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
to deliver 400 cars to the Southern Pacific at the rate of 
twenty-five cars a day, to be taken from the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern lines in the Spokane district. 

‘‘The car situation for lumber loading is extremely 
serious in the Inland Empire,’’ states the telegram. ‘‘It 
appears to us that cars may be more efficiently handled 
if someone with authority were stationed at Spokane or 
some central point. Can commission create such a position 
with authority to straighten out tangles?’’ 





BUSILY FIGURING ON GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—Roy H. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, who has established an office here for the Northern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau, is busy getting in touch 
with the Government departments and figuring on pos- 
sible orders for lumber for gun stocks, saddle trees, 
vehicles of various kinds ete. The Gum Manufacturers’ 
Association is understood to have done likewise. 

An order for 2,000,000 feet of material for hangars 
and dirigible sheds is in prospect for the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau for shipment to Ireland and Franee. 

Challen Ellis and M. Carter Hall today made oral 
arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for complainant and defendant respectively in the case 
of Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. against the Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama Railway. Mr. Ellis said that the trunk lines 
cut off allowances to the Babcock railway on lumber ship- 
ments from complainant’s mill at Babcock, Ga., to the 
junction at Babcock railroad station, after the commis- 
sion decided against the tap lines several years ago, and 
has never restored them, despite the supreme court’s 
decision favorable to the tap lines. If the allowancés are 
not restored the complainant wants thru rates and divi- 
sions provided for. Mr. Hall opposed complainant’s 








claim. 
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NEW VULCANIZING PROCESS IS DEMONSTRATED 


Lumber Drying Discovery Gives Promise of Great Value to the Industry—Manufacturers Witnessing Test Praise Result: 
—Process Saves Time and Cost— Many Other Advantages Claimed 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Noy. .24.—A number of lumber 
manufacturers and representatives of lumber trade pub- 
lications today witnessed a successful demonstration of 
the new vulcanizing process of drying and preserving 
lumber, invented and patented by F. K. Fish, jr. and 
exploited by the Lumber Tie & Vuleanizing Co., of New 
York City, and its several subsidiary companies. 

The demonstration was made at the sawmill plant of 
the Gress Manufacturing Co. Cypress was the wood 





FRED K. FISH, JR., NEW YORK; 
General Manager Lumber, Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Co. 


selected for the demonstration for the reason that this is 
recognized as a difficult wood to dry quickly by artificial 
means. Those who saw the bone-dry lumber issue from 
the equalizing chambers without check, warp, blemish or 
shrinkage in the thickness, and in width a shrinkage less 
than one-half of that which occurs in air drying, fifty-six 
hours after it had been placed in a green state into the 
sweating chambers, were at first incredulous and then 
demonstrative in their praise of the new process. 

Speaking of this new process to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Mr. Fish said: 


Our process is based up6n a proper recognition of the 
physical characteristics of wood structure, the chemical con- 
stituency of its fluid content, and the possibility of convert- 
ing into an agency for preservation certain of its contained 
elements, which, under natural conditions, would form the 
basis of its deterioration or destruction. 

Structurally, wood consists of a skeleton of cellulose inter- 
mingled with other organic substances, collectively designated 
as lignin, together with a minor proportion of mineral matter 
or ash. Lignin, while not fully understood chemically, is 
closely allied to the cellulose element of the wood, and since 
it forms a part of the permanent structure of the wood, it 
may, for purposes of the present invention, be regarded iden- 
tically with the cellulose. 

To utilize the natural bases of resin, acetic acid and tannic 
acid existing in wood, as preservatives of the wood, it is neces- 
sary that they be dislodged from their cellular confinement, 
separated from their aqueous solvent or vehicle, converted 
by oxidation and properly caused to permeate the cellular and 
fibrous structure of the wood. 








SHOWING DRYING CYLINDERS AND MECHANICAL APPARATUS FOR VULCANIZING PROCES 








In order effectively to dry and preserve wood it is necessary 
to remove the deleterious properties of the aqueous content 
or sap of the wood, which properties are its natural enemies. 
The extraction of the destructive properties of the aqueous 
content or sap of the wood without injuring the wood itself 
has long been a serious problem to the lumber industry. After 
a long and close study of this problem I have discovered, as a 
result of many and varied experiments, that under our process 
the wood will be freed of such properties without in any way 
injuring its fiber and the resinous content of the wood will be 
liquefied and uniformly and equally distributed thru the 
piece and the fibers will become permeated therewith, thereby 
forming a most effective protection against rot and fungi. 
The removal of the soluble gums from the lumber does away 
with any possibility of its “case hardening” and allows it to 
dry perfectly to its center. 

This process can be used in conjunction with any standard 
kiln, 
System Simple and Practical 


Like all important scientifie discoveries, this system is 
simple and practical. The green lumber is placed length- 
wise on ordinary kiln cars and introduced into the sweat- 
ing chambers, fed by exhaust steam, where it is allowed to 
remain for tour hours. The object is to minimize the 
amount of steam required to secure the proper tempera- 
ture in the cylinder treatment, which is the next step in 
the process. This also cuts down the time required for 
the cylinder treatment, cutting down the size of the 
cylinder. 

The lumber is then transferred from the sweating 
chambers to the cylinders by means of a covered transfer 
car. The treatment in the cylinder requires three hours 
for cypress and an hour and a half for pine. The lumber 
is then transferred from the cylinder to the equalizing 
chambers by means of the same transfer car. These 
equalizing chambers are similar in construction to the 
ordinary dry kilns, with the addition of inexpensive ap- 
pointments. The lumber remains in the equalizing cham- 
bers for a period of forty-eight hours for cypress and 
twenty-four hours for pine, these figures being based on 
one-inch lumber. Thicker pieces require pro rata more 
time. Up to date this system has successfully dried 6x8 
pine timbers, 2-inch cypress and 6x6 black gum timbers. 

A resume of the value of the scientific application of 


this process was summarized by Mr. Fish as to results a- 
follows: 


1—Wood is treated directly from the saw. 
2—The treatment is the quickest on the market. 
3—The cost is cheaper than any other method. 
4—The benefits derived from the treatment are: 
(a) A saving in loss from shrinkage. 
(b) Maximum loss in weight. 
(c) Material increase in strength. 
(d) Improvement in appearance. 
(e) Maximum durability. 
(f) Saving in land used for piling. 
(g) Saving in investment in lumber carried in stock. 
(h) Enhancement in value of lumber treated by this 
process, 
( The lumber is not made brittle. 
(j) The knots are not loosened. 
_ It treats all the gums, including black and tupelo, per 
fectly. 
6—It is ideal for drying and curing cooperage stock, par 
ticularly black and tupelo gum. 
7—It materially increases the life of a railroad tie against 
mechanical wear. 
S—-It increases the spike-holding power of a tie. 


a 


Effect of Treatment on Grades, Etc. 





Speaking of the effect of this vuleanizing treatment 
upon the grades, its guaranties ete., Mr. Fish made the 
following statement: 


1. TiME.—The treatment of the evergreen green from the 
saw (up to 14-inch thick) does not exceed twenty-four hours. 
Cypress 1-inch requires forty-eight hours; 2-inch six days. 

2. MOISTURE CONTENT.—The process will reduce moisture 
content to its minimum; that is, commercially. In compari 
son, the moisture content in air-dried and kiln-dried lumber 
is irregular. With our process we are enabled to obtain any 
desired commercial results at all times. This, however, is 
modified by the kind of lumber, its size and the time employed 
to produce given results. 

3. CONDITION OF DryNESS.—The process will bring the 
lumber under treatment to an average uniform condition ot 
dryness at all times. In commercial practice woods carrying 
S to 10 percent of moisture are considered “bone-dry,” while 
some woods seasoned in the open air are considered “shipping 
dry” with 10 to 20 percent of moisture. 

4. INJURY TO FIBER OR StTRUCTURE.—The process will not 
injure the fiber or structure of the wood. In air drying, 
while there is no danger of injury to the fiber or structure 
of the lumber, due to the actual drying, yet it is a fact that 
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injury to the fiber does take place especially in the sap wood, 
due to the souring of the sap, which causes not only blue 
stain but mold (which is the first step toward decay), thereby 
injuring the fiber. i 

5. STRENGTH.—The maximum strength is obtained commer 
cially as applied to the wood as an entity. That is to say, 
the lumber is brought to its maximum strength in a commer 
cial way without the addition of any foreign substance to in- 
crease its strength. 

6. DuraBbiLiry.—We produce a maximum degree of durabil 
ity within the wood itself. We produce distribution of the 
preservative chemical compounds contained within the lum 
ber, and this the process of kiln-drying does not do. 

7. SHRINKAGE.—Shrinkage in thickness of the lumber is 
practically nothing, and in width about one-half of that which 
occurs in air-drying, due to the elimination of the soluble 
gums, the enlargement of the fiber and the permeation of the 
fibers by the resins and the high temperature employed. Since 
air-drying and kiln-drying do not bring about the above con 
ditions in the wood, still further shrinkage is almost sure to 
occur by either of these methods. 

8. SWELLING.—The lumber will be less liable to moisture 
absorption owing to the thoro drying out of the wood, the 
permeation of the fibers by the wood’s resins and their dis- 
tribution. 

9. CHECKING.—-The process checks lumber less than either 
air-drying or kiln-drying. 

10. Warpinc.—The process will practically eliminate warp- 
ing during the treatment, and with the proper care after 
treatment the lumber stays straight; this applies to black 
gum as well as to cypress, pine and other woods. 

11. Finisn.—Lumber treated by this process will take the 
best possible finish and with less labor and materials. This 
is a very important item, for the saving of one coat of varnish 
means $10 a thousand feet. 

12. APPEARANCE.—This process will bring out the grain 
‘vith a more pleasing effect and largely eliminate the line of 
demarcation between sapwood and heartwood, thereby im- 
proving the appearance, enriching the tone and unifying the 
color, which neither air-drying nor kiln-drying accomplish. 

13. Sap.—The process treats the sapwood in the best pos- 
sible manner, bringing it as near the condition of heartwood 
as is possible to obtain, at the same time leaving it in a con- 
dition to withstand decay. 

14. Knors.—The process does not loosen knots as in kiln 
drying. Dead knots without resins or any fluids surround- 
ing them are beyond repair. Knots, however, that are sur- 
rounded with a sufficient amount of resins to hold them in 
place, or that are in firm contact with the fiber surrounding 
them, will not be disturbed or loosened by the process ; on the 
other hand, the tendency of the process will be to solidify 


(Concluded on Page 55) 
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FOOD IS CONSERVED ONLY BY THE VOLUNTARY SELF DENIAL OF INDIVIDUALS ~ 


The theory of the conservation policy of the United States Food Admin- 
istration is that each citizen will follow the suggestions made to him that 
are designed to reduce consumption to a minimum, or at any rate to a level 
where enough will be left for exportation to our Allies. Compulsion so far 
as the individual consumer is concerned is not intended—as yet. Most of 
the rules laid down for the handling of sugar, for example, are designed 
to prevent hoarding, and similar rules regarding wheat and flour are to 
prevent hoarding and speculation. It is the intention to distribute the 
supply as it is made available and so to husband it that it shall be available 
for use until another crop shall replenish it. Persons who have been in 
tlie habit of buying whatever they wanted in any quantity they saw fit are 
likely to resent any interference with this accustomed right. But they can 
not reasonably complain when, for example, they can secure only two and 
one-half pounds of sugar a week if assured that they can get the same 
amount the following week at the same price. Fear of increases in price 
and of shortage of supply are what cause large quantity buying and hoard- 
ing. Why should a person buy a hundred pounds of sugar at one time 
when he is convinced that he will be able to buy it in smaller quantities as 
he needs it and that the supply will be not exhausted or the price raised? 

The instinct to hoard supplies of food is strong in man; in fact, it is this 
instinct largely that makes civilization possible. But for the practice of 
storing up food and other necessities life in the temperate zone would be 
impossible. Our whole civilization is based upon the principles and the 
practice of “laying aside for a rainy day” and a wintry day. Hence it 
is not to be expected that the average citizen will instantly. submit to the 
rules laid down by the Food Administration. But he should do so; indeed, 
he must do so, for his own safety as well as for the nation’s safety. This 
is another of the cases in which individual citizens must combine in taking 
steps for protection. They must give up some nonessential rights and priv- 
ileges in order that they may enjoy the indispensable rights and liberties. 

While many persons in their own homes and in public places of entertain- 
ment keep constantly in mind the rules laid down by the Food Administra- 
tion, yet many more continue in exactly the same way as before the rules 
were laid down, utterly ignoring the larger needs and interests of the 
nation and considering only their own fancied needs. In the matter of 
meat, for exemple, one can observe every day persons buying very much 
as usual and serving it without regard to the Food Administration’s request 
that one meatless day a week be observed. It is a matter of common 
remark that these persons profess to be unable to observe the rules. They 
say they can not observe a wheatless or a meatless day. Unless many of 
the persons who are in excellent positions to know the truth are mistaken, 
the time may come, if we do not observe wheatless and meatless days from 
choice, when we shall observe them from necessity. 

With respect to the food situation today the American people are much 
in the position of the average person who is dependent upon his own exer- 
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tions for his daily livelihood and provision for his old age: if he is spend- 
thrift during his productive years he may be in poverty during his declining 
years. Many a man who in his youth and middle-age could’ not or would 
not economize on his expenditures and conserve his resources has spent his 
old age in humiliating labor if not in an almshouse. The American nation 
probably has enough food for its own people and for its Allies, if that 
food is properly distributed and utilized. But there is no food to waste, and 
waste at this time is not only criminal under the circumstances but it is 
fraught with the greatest danger to the American cause, which is identical 
with that of our Allies. 

The great trouble with Americans in general has been that they have 
lived on too narrow a margin; they have been willing to use freely every- 
thing they felt able to buy, in the fullest confidence that the supply was 
unlimited ; and they have ignored the fact that our supply of foods and 
many other raw materials constituted a sort of storehouse into which the 
entire world was more and more looking as protection from starvation. It 
has become as true of England and France as it is of Germany that they 
can not fight without American foods; and it is equally true that American 
soldiers must depend upon American foods for their sustenance. The food 
problem increases in complexity and in importance as the days pass; and: 
the duty of Americans voluntarily to submit to every rule of the Food 
Administration becomes proportionately urgent. It is not to be expected 
that unAmerican persons in this country will deny themselves in order that 
our own soldiers and those of our Allies shall be fed; this is to be expected 
only of patriotic Americans, and nobody is worthy of that proud title who 
will not willingly—nay, eagerly—subscribe to the Food Administration’s 
policy and submit to its directions in every particular. 

The fact must be kept constantly in mind that it is the absolute supply 
of foods that is to be conserved: prices have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. The rich man must conserve as well as the poor man; what is 
required is that consumption of food in the United States shall be reduced 
to a level at which a surplus will be available for the use of our Allies, and 
that demands reduction of consumption. This is reason enough for con: 
servation, but the policy is supported by the additional fact that the average 
consumption of sugar, wheat, meat and some other commodities in America 
is far beyond that of most other countries—far beyond the limits demanded 
by good health. Not only will conservation of sugar and meat, for example, 
help win this war, but it will help preserve the health ‘of the nation’s citi- 
zens. Moreover, if the people will but acquire the habit of utilizing more 
liberally other cereals than wheat in their regimen, they will fortify them- 
selves against periods of shortage of that cereal and its consequent high 
price. We do not live to eat, but we eat to live; consequently the factor 
of intrinsic value as well as the factor of market price enters into the ques- 
tion of human food. 











Mrs. WHITTAKER, of Farmville, Va., had the satisfae- 
tion of seeing twenty-five of the twenty-six exhibits made 
hy members of her family at the county fair win first 


* * * 


IN THE night schools of Tacoma, Wash., instruction for 
boys and girls in first aid and in swimming has recently 
heen begun. The first aid instruction will be of two 
kinds—girls will be taught first aid for accidents in the 
home and in another class instruction will be given in 
methods of administering first aid in military eases. 


* * * 


A REPORT of the registration committee of the Worees- 
ter (Mass.) Woman’s Club disclosed the fact that of the 
750 members of the organization 706 are doing actual 
work in some form of war relief. As many take part in 
‘everal activities, the club is represented by 1,212 workers 
in various branches of war.relief in the city and adjoin- 
ing towns. A committee working during the summer so- 
lieited and sent to the Ayer and Framingham camps for 
soldiers 450 books, 400 sheets of music, 100 victrola ree- 
ords, 100 envelopes of magazine articles and stories and ~ 
7) serap books. At a recent meeting the purchase of a 
econd Liberty bond of $1,000 was voted. 


* * * 


Thanksgiving dinner. 


Food Administration. 


In WASHINGTON, D. C., during the latest Liberty loan 
rive, under the auspices of the Cleveland Park School & 
‘“‘ommunity Association, a booth was opened at the Booth 
School, Cleveland Park, for the sale of bonds. 


* * * 


QUOTING the statement of W. F. MeCombs, chairman of 
the New York Good Roads Committee, to the effect that 
wartime efficiency demands 2,000,000 miles more of good 
roads, C. H. Larson, president of the Motor Club, sug- 
gests that these roads be called ‘‘Liberty Roads.’’ As 
we have Liberty bonds to help win the war, these roads, 
‘levoted to the same patriotic purpose, should be called 
Liberty roads, and should have the same liberal support 
given to the Liberty bond sales. Continuing, Mr. Larson 
says: ‘‘Mr. Hoover rightly declares that food is going to 
win this war. Granting the truth of this promise, the 
day of victory then. will be brought nearer by every step 
we take to have food in the right place at the right time. 
As arteries of transportation and communication, as a 
permanent means of binding together a land 3,000 miles 
om. there are few more effective mediums than good 
roads, 





PATRIOTIC SELF-DENIAL 


prizes, The kind of giving that indicates the character 
of the giver is that which involves self-denial; and 
this is as true of giving for a patriotic cause as of 
giving for charity. The young man who today en- 
ters the military service of the United States does * * * 
so with a full knowledge of the hardships a soldier 
must endure in the present war; and as everybody 
else of intelligence also knows what those hardships 
are he who does not enlist in actual military service 
ought in all conscience to contribute willingly and 
liberally of his means and his time to lessen the 
hardships and the sufferings of those who do. 

Of course while the entire civil population is called 
upon to conserve food for the sake of the armies and 
for the sake of the Allies, waste by the Sammies or * * * 
by anybody else is unpardonable. Yet it ill becomes 
any stay-at-home to complain of extravagance be- 
cause the men in camps are given a real turkey 


Those of us who for any cause are required to 
stay at home instead of serving in the trenches are 
doing the least that reasonably can be expected of 
us in voluntarily conforming in the minutest par- 
ticulars to the rules:and suggestions made by the 
No person should confess 
himself so weak and so unpatriotic as to demand 
wheat and meat every day in the week. Nor should 
he insist that he have his usual allotment of sugar 
as in the past, especially if that allotment has been 4 5 A 4 
far above what is necessary and healthful. The at which the different products obtained from trees 
fact that he is able to buy these foods and the fact 
that he is not injured by his customary consumption 
of them have no bearing on the question. He is 
asked to give up a part of his usual allowance in 
order that those across the seas who are fighting his 
battle as well as their own may have even less than 
he is allowed to retain for his own use. 

This is not a case where Americans are asked to 
do absolutely without in order that our Allies may 
be supplied. It is a case where they are asked 
merely to share with their comrades a supply that is 
insufficient for both unless it is equitably divided. 
This involves no hardship on an American’s part, 
either in a physical or a financial way. Both his 
pocketbook and his stomach will be the better for 
the patriotic act; and if he is thus taught something 
of the self-denial that too many Americans do not 
already know, so much the better for him morally. 
This is an opportunity for Americans to display their 
boasted generosity to good purpose; not as unthrifty 
spenders but as liberal givers to the best of causes 
at a time when to give means to save life and pre- 
serve the liberties of the world. 


THE DAsH Point (Wash.) school held a community fair 
in which exhibits were made of sewing, canning and vege- 
tables, and competent judges declared that the work and 
products shown were highly creditable. At the lectures 
in the evening of the fair practically every resident of 
the community was present. 


THE ADVISORY board of the Winchester (Mass.) Fort- 
nightly (women’s) Club was constituted the library war 
council for the town. Its members with assistants made 
a house-to-house canvass, realizing $974 for the camp 
library fund, almost double the quota—$500. The com- 
mittee also aided the public library in obtaining 1,200 
books for the camp libraries. 





THE COMMERCIAL Club of Tacoma, Wash., is vigor- 
ously pushing the conservation campaign of the Food 
Administration, starting out by interesting all hotel men, 
restaurant proprietors and housewives. Officers of the 
club say they have taken this action because they realize 
the necessity of immediate and codrdinate action in sav- 
ing the supply of food. 


* * * 


THE New York State College of Forestry, at Syra- 
cuse University, had exhibits at eight fairs last fall, 


were shown. As well as lumber, exhibits were made of 
paper made from bark, fiber silk, twine made from 
twisted craft paper fiber, rugs, phonograph records, wood 
flour, fiber shingles, and transparent sheets of viscose, a 
wood product used as a substitute for celluloid. Another 
feature was a group of wartime products of wood, show- 
ing food, medicine and explosives yielded by the forest. 
A second exhibit showed three models of a given part 
of the Adirondack country under different conditions, 
namely, virgin forest, forest devastated by reckless lum- 
bering and fire, and finally the same area reforested. To- 
gether with this exhibit were specimens of various tree 
seeds, a large section of white pine showing historic 
events as recorded by the annual rings on the section, 
and one of the package libraries and the wood collee- 
tions which the College of Forestry loans and distributes 
thruout the State. According to foresters from Syra- 
cuse, interest in the exhibits this year was greater than 
ever before, and the demand from various fair associa- 
tions for the exhibits was brisk. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Last summer I spent a day or two in Madison, Wis., 
and learned that the city had gone dry. We are accus- 
tomed to the going dry of some of our most prominent 
cities and towns, so Madison’s experience would not 
be noteworthy were it not for the fact that most of us 
associate Wisconsin cities with the brew that made Mil- 
waukee famous. ‘‘When Wisconsin goes dry,’’ we tell 
ourselves, ‘‘we’ll not be surprised at anything.’’ This 
does not mean that we associate the thrifty and pro- 
gressive northern State with intoxication and all its ills. 
But Wisconsin has a fairly large population of Germans 
who have been used to the consumption of beer from 
time immemorial. I don’t think the Realm and its bally- 
hoo will be accused of treasonable utterances if we say 
we have long had an admiration for the thrifty, friendly 
people who have come to the United States from Ger- 
many. Some of them, at least, came because they were 
fed up with Germany and thought the United States 
would be a better place to live. If there is such a thing 
as the virtue of moderation in the drinking of the kinds 
of booze that don’t have much kick, the Germans have 
long practiced that virtue. So, while I have no exact 
information about it, I judge that the people who put 
Madison dry were not wild-eyed fanatics who go about 
compelling their neighbors to live up to some arbitrary 
standard of conduct. My guess is that Madison was put 
dry by men who looked the situation over and decided 
that booze was not paying its way. 

The prohibition movement has had about the same 
general history that other reform movements have. It 
was begun by people fired with a desire to put an end 
to the very apparent misery that could be traced directly 
to the drinking of intoxicants. They have been followed 
by zealots who sometimes were more anxious to knock 
the traffic out than they were to avoid busting up the rest 
of our social furniture in doing it. We have seen the 
prohibition movement linked with other reforms that 
people were not ready for. Last fall Iowa voted on a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants, and while it is conceded that 
sentiment. in the State is in favor of prohibition, the 
amendment was lost by a small majority. A good many 
dry voters stayed at home because they thought* the 
amendment would surely pass anyway, but it is said that 
not a few men voted against it because in their minds it 
was linked with the so-called Blue Laws that prohibit 
such things.as Sunday amusements and even the buying 
of newspapers and cigars. 

But at this time the people who are the most useful 
supporters of prohibition are the average business men, 
and these men are not the fellows to be stampeded into 
anything. They have looked the field over and have 
decided that booze is a drain on the community that 
doesn’t pay a return large enough to justify its hanging 
around. It is this class of people who seem quietly bent 
on giving John Barleycorn the haymaker. 

A person has only to compare the standing of the 
booze industry now with what it used to be. At the time 
the first prohibition movement was started everybody 
drank. One of the treasured stories of the Princeton 
alumni has to do with a Presbyterian preacher who was 
brought over from Scotland a great many years ago to 
be president of the university. He had put up at the 
tavern for a time; and when an anxious friend asked 
him if he were comfortable, he said he had no complaint 
to make except that the ‘‘whusky’’ was ‘‘verra poor.’’ 
I once heard an elderly preacher tell a story about his 
father. When a young man he was a backwoods dweller 
and poor. A neighbor gave him the job of clearing a 
field one winter and with it the opportunity of making 
some money, which his family needed very badly. He was 
a strict churchman, but the booze question at that time 
had not entered the realm of morals; so in order to keep 
up his strength he traded the family cow for a barrel 
of whisky. Otherwise he was afraid he would break 
down before he got the field cleared. One of my old 
neighbors told this story on himself. tho I think he 
would not vouch for its exact truth: He was riding thru 
the southern mountains one day and decided he would 
have to have a little jolt of joy water. So he stopped 
at a cabin and much to his satisfaction saw a whole 
barrel of whisky sitting on the poreh. He asked the 
woman for a drink, but she regretfully refused to give 
him one. ‘‘But you’ve got a whole barrel,’’ he urged. 
‘“What’s one barrel of whisky to a widow with five 
children and no cow?’’ she asked. 

Irving Bacheller has written a delightful story of New 
England life in the days when drinking was at its 
height and when the charm and power of Daniel Webster, 
who had recently died, was still the talk of the country- 
side. The local lights combined these two things and 
gave much currency to the story that the great Daniel 
always.drank a glass of brandy just before making a 
speech. Whether the story was true or not made no 
particular difference to the peonle who told it. They 
drank the brandy and talked in Websterian periods while 
the women supported the families. 


Not Good for the Community 


In these days nobody contends very seriously that the 
regular lapping up of booze does a man any good. and 
not very many continue to believe that it is a good thing 
for a community. In these days men drink because they 
want to or because they can’t quit; and we suspect that 
these always have been the real reasons for booze con- 
sumption. We’ve had it proved to us in our own com- 
munities that booze takes toll of human vitality, and it 
doesn’t take much thinking to see the weak spot in the 
economie argument. Booze never has produced much of 
anything of value, the theory of alcoholic inspiration to 
the extent of millions of dollars. Every time a workman 


dribbles a dime on a bar he is exchanging ten cents’ worth 
of labor for something that will make him a poorer laborer 
and that will give him nothing but a deceptive and 
momentary exhilaration. That saloons really help a 
community to pay its running expenses is not capable 
of standing the test of experience. It is true that saloons 
pay license fees and that these fees are used to pay the 
police and the firemen. But for every dollar the saloon 
returns to the community in fees it takes ten or a hundred 
out of the community and gives nothing of value in 
return. Breweries and distilleries offer labor to men, 
and if the plants are closed the workmen suffer for a 
time. But the product of these places destroys more 
labor than it creates. For people who spend their surplus 
in saloons have less to spend for other products of labor. 
They also have less producing capacity and hence earn 
less. It is the experience of practically every town which 
closes its saloons that soon afterward savings deposits 
begin to increase and sales of drygoods and groceries 
pick up. Eventually people begin to build houses. The 
spending power is turned into channels of trade that are 
productive of good all around. It used to be a common 
belief that in every trade one person or the other got 
the worst of the bargain. It did not seem rational that 
two men could trade goods and both come out ahead. 
We know now that this is not only possible but that 
trade is not in a healthy condition unless this actually 
does take place. But when a man buys booze and drinks 
it he illustrates whatever truth there was in the old 
theory. One man loses, and he is that man. 

I don’t think I need to say that the Realm has no 
feeling on this point except as booze affects business. 

















“Traded the family cow for a barrel of whiskey” 


The Realm wanders around and talks a little about almost 
everything, but it doesn’t intend to talk about booze 
except from a business standpoint. 

Madison has gone dry. And what used to be the bar 
room of the Park Hotel has been turned into a coffee 
shop. One evening I went into this coffee shop to get a 
little lunch before going to bed. On the next stool was 
a man whom I recognized as a lumberman from an 
adjoining State. He has a thriving business and a 
model yard. 

‘¢This place has changed quite a bit, even tho it does 
look much the same,’’ he said, after we had talked about 
a number of other things. ‘‘Going dry doesn’t change 
the furniture of a bar or the appearance of a man past 
recognition, but it does make a good deal of difference 
in what they are good for. At least it worked that way 
with me when I went dry.’’ 

‘*T guess you never drank much,’’ I said, as I looked 
at his tanned face and steady eye. He laughed a little. 


How Booze Affected One Man’s Business Career 


“‘T didn’t suppose you’d guessed it, and I don’t talk 
about it much. But booze handed me a good many nasty 
ones before I got it cut out. I had a rather common- 
place experience, I suppose. The usual reformed boozer 
has a thrilling story of reform on the verge of delirium 
tremens. I never was drunk more than half a dozen 
times, and I never felt that the stuff had much the best 
of me. But I did find that in a business way it came 
near to backing me into a failure.’’ 

Following is part of the story he told me: 

I don’t remember any point when I could be said to 
have begun drinking. There was more or less wine con- 
sumed in our house and in the homes of our relatives, 
and none of us thought anything about it. I didn’t care 
for it particularly, and on the other hand I had no feeling 
that it was a dangerous thing that ought to be let alone. 
It was not until I had been in business for myself for 
a good many years that I began to think about the matter 
as a personal problem. In order to learn the business I 
worked as a clerk in the yard I now own. Father bought 
a share in it for me, and later I was able to buy out the 
senior partner As you know, ours is a good little city, 
and the three other yards were there when I first started 
in business, so I didn’t get pinched by sudden new com- 
petition. At that time the yard was small. The man 
who had started it was well on into middle life and was 
content with the volume of business, He felt sure he 


could manage a business as large as his had become, but 
he wasn’t sure he could get by if it were larger. 

I had some of the reckless optimism young fellows are 
supposed to have, but I was conscious of the fact that 
I was just a youngster and that Johnson was a mature 
man and a successful merchant. At least he seemed iv 
me to be successful. I plodded along doing the work he 
gave me to do as a clerk. The routine seemed wonder- 
fully complicated to me, and before I had mastered it 
I had begun to get Johnson’s point of view. Business 
took on the aspect of a dangerous gamble, and I became 
quite willing to take things easy. I got a training in 
conservatism at a critical period and became more and 
more conservative as time went on. When father bought 
the third interest in the business for me I felt almost 
painfully daring. I took to looking over the books almost 
microscopically for errors. I questioned every purchase 
Johnson made. I felt a mixed emotion when some man 
had us figure a bill and then bought it of a com 
petitor. I was sorry we had lost the sale, but I was 
relieved that we had not taken it at a cheaper figure 
than we had named in the estimate. I thought I was 
the keenest kind of a business man when in reality I was 
watching the pennies while the pounds got away. It was 
quite a while before I realized that there was or could be 
any virtue in a big, slashing manner of handling the 
business or that more aggressive business men made a 
hundred times as much by their bold policies as they 
lost by not keeping a painful watch on all the little things 
that I was spending my days and nights in guarding. 


Brushing Up on Business 


For the first two or three years after I had started 
in business I did little but stick at the business itself. 
But after I got a share in the business itself I began 
looking around a little to see what other young fellows 
of my age were doing. This I did at Johnson’s sugges- 
tion. He seemed to feel that I was overdoing the matter 
of playing safe and that it would be good for me and 
for the business if I brushed up against some young 
men. I made the acquaintance of quite a number of 
these young fellows. Some were clerks, some salesmen 
on the road, some were junior partners in small busi- 
nesses. None had a really important job, but you never 
would have guessed it to hear them talk. We used to 
get together at the Beaver Club, a modest organization 
we could all afford to belong to, and talk business with 
all the seriousness and knowingness of the managers of 
million-dollar corporations. 

This kind of thing was innocent enough and probably 
served most of them as a safety valve. They were doing 
routine work that at best was not exciting, so the boys 
created a bit of excitement for themselves by talking 
over~the best methods for getting rich quick and for 
pushing shabby, broken-down businesses up into the front 
ranks of the commercial race. This sort of thing was 
a great experience for me. I heard advertising praised 
as the modern way of molding the buying public to the 
merchant’s hand. I heard schemes of starting with a 
shoestring and coming out in a few years with a million. 
In fact the atmosphere of the Beaver Club was one of 
daring finance and of commercial plunging. To me this 
was tremendously stimulating. It brought me a new 
idea of the scope and possibilities of business, and I 
began to tell myself that the best defense against failure 
was not in standing on guard to stall it off, but rather 
to jump onto commerce and make the other fellow do 
the stalling. 

Everybody at the Beaver drank more or less. Usually 
it was less rather than more. But the boys reached their 
points of furtherest south in enthusiasm when they felt 
the booze warming thru their veins. So I came to asso- 
ciate business nerve with alcoholic stimulation. 

For some time I didn’t join much in these dreams of 
wealth and discussions of means for acquiring it. I 
didn’t take it the way the rest of the boys did. They 
were playing an agreeable game of big talk. I was 
taking it all seriously. I made one or two suggestions to 
Johnson about advertising and expanding the business, 
but he put such a hasty and complete extinguisher on my 
suggestions that I didn’t have the courage to press them. 
Instead I got an unexpressed discontent and a feeling of 


. being held down. Finally I got to talking about this 


at the club; and the boys, thinking of course that I was 
playing the game of talk much as they were, urged me 
to buy Johnson out and to go it alone so I could carry 
out my ideas. This sunk deep into my mind, so to an 
accompaniment of more than my usual amount of booze 
I planned the thing out. I worked over it for several 
weeks, keeping my nerve up by staying mildly jingled 
much of the time. I figured out the income of the place, 
planned extensions and finally arranged for credit. 
Rather to my surprise Johnson took my proposition 
seriously. Even up to that time I had had the feeling 
that I was sort of playing that I was planning to take 
over the yard. So almost before I was ready to think of 
what I had done I owned the yard and the stock and was 
carrying a debt of $8,000, a big sum for those days and 
a staggering sum as I thought of it. 

There followed a period I don’t like very much to 
think of. I had to borrow more money in order to keep 
the plant going and to expand according to my plans. 
T had to give up some of the plans, and I had to work 
feverishly to keep the thing going. Raising from $800 
to $1,000 of interest money every year was a nightmare. 
Trying to learn the new methods of merchandising was 
another. But I succeeded in doing both. During this 
period booze was my companion. Sometimes I wouldn’t 
drink for weeks. Sometimes I drank quite a lot. But 
at no time did I feel any special craving for the stuff 
itself. It was for that let-down feeling that I took it. 
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I couldn’t let myself lose enthusiasm, and the surest 
way I knew of getting my blood to pounding warmly 
and vigorously and of raising my courage was to take 
a little nip. As I view it now it wasn’t much of a 
business venture I undertook, and success was fairly well 
assured. But in our town commerce was conservative at 
that time, and I didn’t have the example of other plungers 
to encourage me. Middle-aged and old men controlled 
the business, and the young men took out their dreams in 
jig talk at the Beaver Club and other similar places. 
| had to face a constant current of covert hostility. It 
wasn’t expected that a young fellow should try to break 
into the magie circle of commercial leadership. 


Taking a Chance on Success 


However, owning the business was in itself a great 
stimulus, and as I got more and more into my stride I 
thought of more and more ways of pushing ahead. I 
want to give booze its due. In my case and in the case 
of some other men it served to loosen powers already there 
but that were not active. It seemed to give me courage 
for the big moves. I astonished my competitors by the 
new things I planned and executed. I started a home 
building movement such as your paper has so wisely been 
pressing lately. Mine, which occurred years ago, was 
a result of a survey of the local field. Most of the 
building then was done by conservative men who owned 
real estate and who were building cautiously and selling 
the completed houses to whatever people happened to 
be in the market. The houses were not especially attrac- 
tive, and nothing was ever done to create a wholesale 
sentiment in favor of people owning their own homes. 
I determined to start something. 

The further I went the more my scheme grew, until 
when I launched it I was amazed at myself. I had 
quietly bought up an elm grove at one side of the town 
at a very reasonable price. I had it surveyed and laid 
off in lots and streets. People began to wonder. They 
did not know what I was planning. But one day I flamed 
out with a big advertising campaign in which I explained 
my scheme. It included individual architectural service, 
a building and loan scheme that would make long credits 
possible and a landscaping plan that would make that part 
of the city at onee the show part of town. I showed 
pictures of possible houses with modern conveniences 
that the old-fashioned builders of the town had never 


heard of. There was more excitement in the place than . 


there had been since Morgan threatened the town in the 
Civil War. People came to scoff and hurried home to 
arrange for credit so they could buy the lots. The day 
of the auction the whole town attended. My scheme of 
sale included eash payment for the lots and then long 
credit on the houses. The people went mad with excite- 
ment and paid more for those bare lots than the best lots 
in the old, improved parts of the city commanded. I 
multiplied my investment in the land by fourteen, and 
that summer I built eighty-five houses. Before I got 
thru I had bulldozed a conservative city council into 
paving my addition and adding to the city’s pumping 
station and electrie light plant so that the service was 
improved for the whole town by about 100 percent. 
I managed to get the credit for all this. 

You can imagine what a strain I was under in putting 
this thru. I was earrying obligations at one time of 
half a million, on account of having to offer long-time 
eredit. Eventually I pulled out with a very good profit. 
But I found that the joy juice with the punch in it had 
become my familiar friend. 

Following this I found business slacking up because 
the sudden building of 150 houses left a good deal of 
vacant property in the town. I was getting a good many 
black looks from the townspeople who couldn’t rent 
their houses, and my own trade was none too good. So 
after a summer of hard work 7 succeeded single-handed 
in inducing a factory to come to town. This was as 
big a job as the other and included the collection of a 
big bonus. But by means of this we not only filled up 
the vacant houses but I also built a good many more. 

I mention these things briefly to indicate some of the 
things I did after my sudden flop from conservatism to 
extreme daring. I don’t want them to sound egotistical, 
hut I have to mention them if you are to understand the 
rather rapid rise I made in business while John Barley- 
corn was standing by me, as I thought, like a good friend. 
The town woke up, and I found business coming in that 
had not been ereated by any such heroic methods. I was 
the leading lumberman of the town now, and was con- 
sidered the leading citizen. Trade was good all along 
the line. My competitors were selling more than ever 
before, but they felt uneasy and half resentful toward me. 

After our rather rapid rise the growth of the town 
came to a pause again as is the habit of towns. After a 
place grows for a time it stops and adjusts itself. By 
this time I had collected a little fortune that was con- 
sidered a big one for that town, and I had a business 
that supposedly was the biggest and most profitable in 
that corner of the State, outside the large cities. I 
thought this myself. But there were a few things that 
I had not considered. In the first place my advance in 
business had come during ten years of boom. In the 
main it was a healthy boom, for in changing from a 
residence town to an industrial point we had gotten 
factories that were proving successful. But my success 
had come thru taking advantage of special conditions 
that would not continue. And I did not realize that it 
is sometimes harder to keep a thing after it is gotten 
than it is to get it in the first place. So I settled back 
with a flushed sense of achievement and planned to reap 
the fruits of my hard and daring work. It seemed 
absurdly easy to me to keep the business now that I 
had it. 

As building settled down to normal I began to see that 
the steady, year by year trade was not coming to my 
yard. The other yards had not found themselves able 
to compete with me successfully on the big schemes, for 
when a business man plans a large stroke he has an 
immense advantage over his competitors if the stroke is 
succesful at all. He has the center of attention, and if 
he is at all clever he has planned the thing so that buying 
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“Looked over the books almost microscopically for errors’ 


of anyone else is hardly thought of. For instance, when 
I opened the new addition the architect service and the 
long-time credit made it practically certain that nine out 
of ten persons building on one of the lots would come to 
me for their stuff. But while I was gathering in this 
trade the other lumbermen were supplying the country 
people and the people who were not swept away by my 
campaigns. Repair business went to them. They learned 
from my experience and began a cautious venture into 
planning service. In fact some of the best of the medium- 
priced houses sold in the town were going to other yards. 
I had always found my best success to lie in some sudden 
and dazzling wallop, so I wasn’t patient enough to make 
any of this small trade my own. 
The-End of the Rope 

That summer I planned a new building campaign. I 
bought up another piece of ground secretly and prepared 
to spring a big drive as I had done before. This was 
only the second one of the kind I had tried. My other 
efforts had been more along the lines of locating fac- 
tories and contracting to build workmen’s cottages. I had 
handled all the big new buildings in the town, also. It 
seemed to me that the time was ripe for a new drive for 
fine residences. My plans were more elaborate and more 
secret. When all was ready I fired the mine. The thing 
fell flat. The town was already supplied with residences, 
and those who had been in the mood to build were already 
living in the Elm addition. Crowds attended the sale, 
but I didn’t get rid of half a dozen lots. These I later 
bought back to avoid the expense of getting the streets 
graded and mains laid. Clear headed men had told me 
I had not guessed the situation right, but my wits were 
jingling with booze and I would not believe what I could 
have seen had I tried soberly. 

My reputation had been made by half a dozen brilliant 
strokes, and now it was largely unmade by one signal 
failure. I found people were afraid of me. They didn’t 
know what erratic thing I might do next, tho they were 
sure it would be a smashing suecess or a smashing failure. 
The one I had just gone thru had cost me more than I 
cared to count. It put me in a savage temper, and I tried 
to think of some way of retrieving by some new and 
brilliant stroke what I had lost. This was partly the 
effect of experience, partly the result of John Barley- 
corn’s false logic. When I was eold sober the way to 
suecess thru small sales and faithful service seemed too 
dismal and hard; and when I was lighted up with the 
juice kicking in my veins it seemed too fiddling to be 
thought of for an instant. So I sought my big scheme 
and sought it in the old place, a whisky glass. But booze 
had helped me up by freeing me of some of the doubts and 
fears that could better have been dispelled by my getting 
into the pink of physical condition; and now that it 
had burned out much of my vital energy it was keeping 
me down my making my wits soggy. 

I had neglected the farmers in my campaigns, and now 
I found that the bulk of what business there was in the 
market came from the farms. I determined to make 
something out of that, so I spent days brooding over a 
plan to make the farmers engage in a frenzy of barn 











“Within a short time he is a marked man” 


building. If anything was needed to convince me of the 
unsound condition of my judgment this should have done 
it. I might have known that farmers can’t be stampeded 
into a building campaign in a way to bring in a harvest 
of sales to a retailer. Farmers have to be dealt with 
individually. A sale made to one farmer often makes 
it easy to sell to his neighbor, but even at that each deal 
is an individual problem. 

One day while I was thinking somberly of some way in 
which I could jar the farmers loose, old John Winslow 
came in. Winslow is a rather good example of the old- 
fashioned farmer. He is ruddy-faced and vigorous, and 
has made his comfortable fortune by thrift and honesty 
and steady holding to the land he acquired as a young 
man. He is a pillar of strength in his neighborhood. He 
had come in to see about some repairs on the church 
building. I’m afraid I was smelling of whisky, and I 
know I was in a bad temper. Winslow was gravely 
courteous, but after he had stated his errand he did not 
have much more to say about it. He soon found an 
excuse to leave. He did not return. It was that summer 
that I found myself with the reputation for being a 
drinking man. These rumors come back to a person. 
They steal thru a community like a pestilence. One person 
mentions some man. There is a little pause. ‘‘ They 
say he drinks,’’ some other person remarks, and presently 
the group is talking of something else. Within a short 
time he is a marked man. 

Fewer and fewer orders came in, but I didn’t pay any 
attention. I was planning a pleasure park on a little 
stream near town. I spent more money on this than I 
had intended, and my project to get people to build cot- 
tages near there had failed. I opened the park with a 
clash of cymbals as usual, and crowds came out. They 
continued to come, and I redoubled my efforts to assure 
their amusement. But I had gotten a late start and cool 
weather came sooner than usual. But even at that I 
couldn’t deceive myself into thinking that the park had 
been a permanent success. I knew without being told 
that it would never be reopened. The automobile was 
my enemy. It would take people to distant parks better 
equipped than mine, and most people preferred to drive 
thru the country, anyway. 

It was that failure that forced me to stop and take an 
accounting. I figured up my assets and liabilities and 
found that if I were to pay all my debts I would have very 
little left. This fact, while depressing enough, did not 
bother me as much as the fact that I did not know 
why my business career had been a failure. Something 
prompted me to send for Johnson. He was getting to 
be an old man by that time and lived on a little farm. 
But he was a cheerful and vigorous man, and he came 
in the afternoon after I had telephoned to him. I put; 
the whole matter up to him bluntly and asked him what 
the trouble was. I didn’t expect him to help me out, but 
T had a curiosity to hear what he would say. 


An Old Man’s Advice 


‘Well, Tommy,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m an old ‘man, and 
maybe I don’t know much about your big schemes. But 
I’ve been thinking about you ever since I made up my 
mind two years ago that you were a failure.’’ This 
made me sit up and stare. ‘‘You’ve never built a busi- 
ness,’’? he went on. ‘‘You’ve been a gambler. Funny 
how you changed from what you used to be. You’ve 
gambled on guessing right about what people would do, 
and for a while you did guess right. But as near as I 
ean find out the real gamblers who make a success of it 
year after year are cold, sober fellows. You have been 
a whisky gambler. You swallowed the stuff to buck up 
your nerve, and the jingly feeling it gave you made you 
feel good. You thought it helped you decide right when 
as a matter of fact you had decided before and only 
swallowed it to give you the courage. Later you waited 
for the jingly feeling before deciding, so of course your 
judgment wasn’t good. 

‘‘What you should have been doing these last ten 
years past was to get a lot of friends, find out what they 
needed and make it your business to give them real 
service. You are at the beginning of the lumber business 
instead of at the top. Fact is, you are not even at the 
beginning. Instead of having confidence in you, the 
people of this town rather pity you as a failure and a 
whisky soak. You will have to win back personal confi- 
dence, and that means cutting out the booze and making 
everybody know you have cut it out. Then you will have 
to learn how to give some real service. Your experience 
will help you there. When you get going again put up 
some good sheds and keep them clean. Take an interest 
in what is going on in the community. Make opportu- 
nities to square yourself with the decent people. I hap- 
pen to know how you can begin that. Winslow is head 
of a building committee that is going to put up a par- 
sonage. Get in touch with him and land it with some 
architectural service and then give them more than a 
square deal. Go at the thing seriously, and cut out the 
booze.’’ 

This isn’t all he said to me, for we talked all after- 
noon and evening. After several more conferences I took 
him into partnership with me. He didn’t put up any 
money or assume any obligation, but he allowed me to 
associate his name with the yard. I took his advice 
about the parsonage and sold it. I was in a chastened 
frame of mind and willing to begin at the bottom and 
go slowly and thoroly. It has taken me a number of 
years to get back what I had lost and to learn some 
essential things I had never known. I’ll not tell you 
about my personal experience in quitting the booze, tho 
that’s a story in itself. I think I’ve gotten a good hold 
on the business again, and that means a hold on myself 
and on the confidence of the community. I’m still in a 
very humble frame of mind in regard to the latter, but 
the booze doesn’t bother me any more. While I never 
expect the business to run itself, I’m sure I’ve got it on 
a much more solid basis than it ever was when I was 
plunging on my big ideas. I pull a few unusual adver- 
tising campaigns yet; but I make them part of a sound 
business policy and not a desperate gamble 
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K. N. Hurley, former head of the Fe deral Trade Com- 
mission, says in a letter addressed to the American manu- 
facturer: 

The Federal Trade Commission has found that an amazing 
number of manufacturers, particularly the smaller ones, have 
no adequate system for determining their cost and price their 
goods arbitrarily. It is evident that there must be improve- 
ment in this direction before competition can be placed on a 
sound economic basis. 

More and more concerns are joining the ranks of those 
who realize the necessity of knowing accurately their costs 
of manufacturing and selling; every business man who joins 
in this work can feel that he is doing his part toward the im- 
provement of business conditions generally and his own busi- 
ness conditions in particular. 

In these stirring times when so much of America’s suc- 
cess in the war depends upon her industries being kept 
at normal and even more efficient than in peaceful times, 
finding costs is a subject that deserves much attention. 
As the war progresses and peace draws near, business 
may receive a marked depression—particularly when the 
enormous governmental demands subside and a reaction 
to the present high prices sets in, which reaction economic 
precedent has shown to be usually equal and opposite to 
the action of the price rise. Competition will then be 
even keener than now, margins of profit between costs 
and selling prices will be narrower, and the necessity for 
close analysis and efficient management will be greater 
than ever. 

These were among the considerations that caused a 
modern cost system to be installed in the planing mill 
department of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. The planing mill operated by this com- 
pany employs about sixty skilled operatives and manu- 
factures a varied line of custom interior and exterior 
finish, sash and doors, made to specification. It is a 
plant representative in size of a great class of American 
factories and like so many others, mé inufactures articles 
which are unlike and different in cost of manufacture. 
Estimating a bill of goods in such a business where each 
article is specially made and requires complicated machine 
work and skillful hand work, is indeed a difficult prob- 
lem. In many eases such an estimate can be only an 
approximate guess, as the steps of manufacture are many 
and complicated. Without accurate time keeping and 
allocation of labor, overhead, and material costs, it is an 
extremely hazardous guess. With a collection of authen- 
tic data on previous cost experience, estimating is put on 
a much more accurate basis. Yet an amazing number of 
manufacturers have no adequate system for determining 
their costs. 

The Federal Trade Commission recognizes the need 
and the legal right of manufacturers in an industry to 
form associations for compiling statistics on production, 
shipments and costs, for their mutual benefit. Manufac- 
turers instead of keeping such information concerning 
their business secret, as was formerly in vogue, now 
welcome the opportunity to exchange such statistics with 
competitors thru their associations, knowing that these 
statistics will be of benefit to themselves and to their 
industry. Cost information is exceedingly valuable to 
exchange with competitors, as a competitor who accu- 
rately knows his costs is not nearly so dange rous as one 
who is ignorant of his real costs and cuts prices to ruinous 
levels. The purpose of a business is to make money and 
the only way to make money is to sell something for 
more than it costs. Unintelligent and ruthless competi- 
tion is harmful not only to the business units and industry 
as a whole, but to the public as well. 

The cost system installed is a simple and effective one 
and one which might be made use of in lines of manufac- 

ture other than the planing mill industry. When an 
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Fig. 2a— Form Printed on Back of Envelope in Fig. 2 (Below 


the Flap). Form About 7 Inches in Height 

order is received it is sent to the drafting room, where a 
shop order or ‘‘ cutting bill’’ is made for it (See figure 1). 
A cost envelope bearing the number of the cutting bill 
and the number of the order is filled out (Figure 2), 
and a duplicate of the cutting bill is placed in it. These 
duplicates are made on a ‘‘Commercial’’ duplicating 
machine and serve as exact and detailed records of the 
order and also as a bill of materials needed for turning 
it out. The envelope with its copy of the shop order is 
then placed in a ‘‘ Work in process’’ file and the shop 
order is taken into the mill for production. 

The mill is divided into two compartments: The 
machine department, which works on the order with ex- 
pensive equipment, and the bench department, in which 
only hand labor is expended 


Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.] 





6 Mill 


These departmental overhead expenses are apportioned 
fo the job by the percent of labor cost method, as tii 
wages of employees are practically uniform. The gen 
eral overhead expenses, such as office, delivery, account 
losses etc., are apportioned to the job by the percent o| 
factory cost method; that is, a rate derived by dividin, 
the estimated year if general overhead by estimated 
year’s factory costs, s added to the factory cost of turn 
ing out the order, & pls at total cost. This factor, 
cost is made up of labor costs (indirect or unproductive) 
materials, and departmental overhead. 

Operatives keep time on the ‘‘ Employees’ time record’? 
slips illustrated in figures 3, 4 and 5, each department 
having a different colored slip. The numbers on the 
shop order are copied on the time slips and the time spent 
on the order marked in the spaces provided. The time 
slips are turned in to the foreman each evening and must 
correctly show the day’s work. The time tickets are 
extended the next morning by means of rate sheets, the 
amounts posted to the payroll record and the tickets 
then sorted to the cost envelopes having the same 
number. 

When the shop order is returned to the office and 
reported finished for delivery its cost envelope is taken 
out of the ‘‘Work in process’’ file and turned over to 
the cost clerk. He then figures the material used, its 
cost at present market prices, the labor cost (by means of 
adding the amounts on the time slips in the envelope), 
multiplies the labor cost shown for each department to 
arrive at the departmental overhead chargeable to the 
order, adds these figures to get the factory cost, and 
finally multiplies this by the general overhead rate, 
which amount added to the factory cost gives total cost. 
A caleulating machine is used for this work. 

The number of the cost envelope, name of customer 
and amounts, item by item, are entered in a specially 
ruled book. This book acts as a record of the envelopes 
and also serves as a means of checking the totals of the 
different items such as overhead, labor and materials 
charged to the envelopes, with the amounts actually 
expended in such ways and shown in the expense ledger of 
the general accounting system. 

Finished cost envelopes are filed away in numerical 
order and are cross indexed to a ecard file. This ecard file 
has headings for the different articles manufactured by 
the mill. For instance, doors of a certain size and mate 
rial are grouped, and if cost experience on the manufac 
ture of such doors is desired the ecards under this heading 
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Fig. 2—Face of Job Envelope, Manila Tag Stock, 6 by 9 Inches, Opening at Top 
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| EMPLOYE’S TIME REPORT 
| MAAS-NEIMEYER LUMBER COMPANY 
} 
MILL DEPARTMENT MACHINE WORK 
| INSTRUCTIONS: Make separate report on each job. charging not less 
| than 16 minutes to any job. Fill in both register and contract number. 
| Check time of starting and finishing and operation performed. 
| 
| REGISTER No. CONTRACT No. 
| TIME | KIND OF WORK | TIME 
ac | | 
| 7200 | | 1:00 
| 15 | 24" Planer Band Sawing | wb 
q H ¢ 
. | Ripping Shaping | = 
| 8:00 | Cutting Roll Sander | 2:00 
. | Pony Planer Belt Sander | = 
45 | Molding Turning { 45 
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Fig. 3—Time Ticket 476 Inches, Blue Stock 


vive the numbers of cost envelopes for doors of this 
particular kind that had been turned out previously. 
Besides furnishing cost information for estimating and 
billing and for exchanging with competitors thru indus- 
trial associations, this cost system is giving other advan- 
tages. The envelopes in the ‘‘ Work in process’? file are 
records of how nearly a customer’s order is completed, 


as the operations performed on the order are shown on 
the time tickets. This saves going into the shop when 
requests for such information come from customers. It 
also is a means for the production clerk to watch the 
progress of an order and to jog up the factory if it 
appears that the work will not be ready on the date for 
which delivery was promised. The ‘‘ Work in process’’ 





EMPLOYE’S TIME REPORT 
MAAS-NEIMEYER LUMBER COMPANY 


MILL DEPARTMENT BENCH WORK 
INSTRUCTIONS: Make separate report on each job, charging not less 
than 15 minutes to any job. Fill in both register and contract number. 
Check time of starting and finishing and operation performed. 

Note in space below any supplies used. 
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TIME KIND OF WORK | TIME 
7:00 | 1:00 
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Fig. 4—Time Ticket 426 Inches, Primrose Stock 





















































EMPLOYE’'S TIME REPORT 
MAAS-NEIMEYER LUMBER COMPANY 
MILL DEPARTMENT ALL LABOR NOT ON SALES ORDERS 
INSTRUCTIONS: Make separate report on all work done not on regular 
order, charging not less than 15.minuteés to any job. 
List in space provided any supplies used. 
KIND OF WORK:___ 
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Fig. 5—Time Ticket for —— Labor, 426 Inches, Pink 
Stock 


file is also a perpetual inventory of unfinished work in 
the factory. This is very useful when making up the 
inventory for closing the fiscal year, and would be of 
very great value in adjusting a fire loss in the factory. 
The spirit of efficiency among employees because of hav- 
ing to report time spent on jobs is a more intangible 
thing, but yet is undoubtedly present and of value. 





Evolution of Hardwoods: The Select Grade—Its Relative Value 





When a man faces a bunch of hustling salesmen such as we 
have here today it makes him wonder if he knows the game 
or not. But just now the world does not like a slacker, so 
we must each do our bit; and there is no doubt but you will 
vather quite a “bit” of good from this meeting before you 
are thru. 

The hardwood lumber business in Michigan is, when you 
stop to think of it, short lived. Not long ago it really began 
to be a business and will not last many years more. Michigan 
has been a great State in the lumber business, but for years 
it Was mostly centered on white pine. 

We will not try to go back to the early days when in the 
southern part of the State they cut up some walnut and oak, 
hickory and ash, but will confine ourselves with the timber 
we have to deal with. True, southern Michigan like the 
horthern part of the State burned at the stake many million 
feet of the finest kind of hardwood. This burning-in-log-heap 
process worked along north to a little above the line of the 
Vere Marquette Railroad from Bay City to Ludington. If 
you will look over the territory you will find that the southern 
timber burning process tapered rapidly after crossing that 
ailroad, 

Well do T remember the first maple lumber I had anything 
to do with—about thirty-six or thirty-seven years ago— when 
is a lad I helped get out some fine maple planks 4, 5 and 6 
inches thick, perfectly clear, and delivered it in Big Rapids, 
where we received $6 a thousand for it. I was impressed for 
the reason that it looked like such fine stuff but did not bring 
enough to pay wages. Stumpage, of course, was not consid- 
‘red, as the farmers were glad te get the timber out of the 

ay. Basswood was worth a little more, but I do not remem- 
er the exact price. A little later we sold clear cherry logs at 
S12 and white ash at $15, which was not so bad. Beech was 
1of even thought fit for stove wood. 

I was not in close touch with lumber,then for a few years, 
‘ut in Manistee twenty-five years ago they were cutting some 

iaple—cutting around the log—throwing out the heart 
~quares from 4 to 12 inches square, these squares being cut 
to firewood and sold to the people around town. The hard- 
yood lumber sold at that time was mostly No. 2 common and 
better, or merchantable hearts out, or log run hearts out or 
hearts measured out. 

By this time the lumber was being used in more ways and 
‘y manufacturers who wanted it for certain purposes, and it 
became necessary to split the stock up into grades. There 
was als@ more or less difficulty over the way the lumber 
was inspected and measured. <A great deal of it was shipped 
virect and inspected and measured by the buyer. It was 
sometimes said the buyer robbed the millman, but of course 
that was a mistake. It would take “some” buyer to get the 
start of the millman. There had also developed a market for 
the cull or heart plank. Now this was about twenty years 
ago. In that year the millmen and jobbers and consumers 
sot together and organized the National Hardwood Lumbe» 
Association and its first set of rules were put out the year 
following. 


Rapid Growth of Hardwood Business 


The hardwood lumber business was growing rapidly. 
maple flooring business was getting to be large. Furniture 
people were cutting up lots of stock. Agricultural implement 
manufacturers were using thick stock. Elm was used for 
bending stock. Maple, elm, beech and basswood were all used 
by the chair factories. School furniture was using a lot of 
stock, and as we have already suggested the cull was coming 
into use for crating and planking. Birch and ash were used 


a certain extent for house trim and basswood was used for 
siding. 


The 





*Paper read before the Northern Lumbermen’s Sales- 
manship Congress held at Bay City, Mich., Nov. 16-17. 


[By W. L. Martin, of the Boyne City Lumber Co., Boyne City Mich.] 


To have some system of inspection and some regulation of 
the measurement was a great benefit to both the consumer 
and the millman, even tho it was not so perfect as it might 
be. Therefore it was a great event in the history of the 
hardwood lumber business when the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association was organized. 

A taste of this good thing at once created an appetite for 
more and soon a struggle was started to add to and change 
the rules. More knots, more shake, more rot, more wane 
were wanted. But of course the real purpose all the time 
was to get the rules to define and admit such boards as ex- 
perience found could be used to advantage by the majority 
of the consumers requiring certain grades. These fights over 
the grades were usually three cornered—the millman in one 
corner, the consumer in the other and the jobber in the third 
trying to keep the other two from getting together, which he 
quite frequently succeeded in doing, and thus no change 
would be made. The jobber is a very necessary factor in 
the lumber business and has a right to be considered, but he 
neither produces lumber nor does he cut it up, and I 
never could see just why he should have a right to say any- 
thing about the rules of inspection. Changes continued to be 
made until we have our present rules of inspection. 

To go back again to the time the business was fairly 
swinging along under the guiding hand of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association rules of inspection and the prices 
received for lumber at that time: Cull maple and beech were 
worth about $4 a thousand; FAS maple eighteen years ago 
was worth $15; No. 1 common, $10, and No. 2 common, $5 a 
thousand as graded at that time. Of course thick stock 
brought a little more. <A cargo of thick maple was shipped 
to Racine eighteen years ago at $14 a thousand delivered. 
Beech was worth about $9 or $10 a thousand. 

One of the strong factors in the maple business was the 
formation sixteen years ago of the Michigan Maple Co. The 
flooring people wanted to buy maple at $5, $10 and $15. The 
millmen wanted $6, $11 and $16, and for that difference the 
maple company was organized. The millmen got their price. 
The maple company’s great function was to show the millmen 
the value of codperation and that they were not getting what 
their timber was worth. Prices advanced quite rapidly for a 
time until they reached a more normal level with other lumber 
from other localities. 

Have you ever stopped to think that it is only twenty years 
since the hardwood lumber business actually developed a 
practicable system of inspection and marketing, and less than 
that since we actually received any real compensation for 
stumpage and, then, that in about ten years more the busi- 
ness will be practically finished in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan? The upper peninsula and Wisconsin will go on, 
of course, for a few years more. 

Further, we hear a great deal these days about the con- 
servation of our food supplies; about wheatless days and 
meatless days. Yet a herd of cattle can be raised in a few 
short years and each year the field of wheat can be harvested. 
When we cut down a maple tree that has taken 300 or 400 
years to grow none of you or any of your descendants who 
can remember you will live to see another such tree in its 
place. Many an acre of potatoes and beans in Michigan this 
year produced more than was received for an acre of timber 
and will do that every year. We should conserve our timber 
and only cut what is actually required for immediate use. 
We force the output, and this continuous forcing process 
forces down the prices, forces us to leave timber in the woods 
because we can not get costs out of it, and we are still de- 
stroying and burning up our assets. But here we are ina 
subject too deep, or it has been at least so far, for the com- 
bined strength of the lumberman to handle. There is only 
one way we can see and that would be for the Government 
to authorize the lumbermen to combine to stop the ruthless 
waste. 





The Real Problems of Today 


But to come down from our airship to the real things we 
have to deal with today: our inspection rules, prices, market 
conditions—what are we to do now? 

Right here I will read you two letters I have received and 
the results from tests made so far as they were reported 
to me: 

“Your letter of the 27th, in reference to relative value of 
the ‘Select Grade.’ We are of the opinion that in taking 
this select grade out of the No. 1 common in basswood, birch 
and maple it would take out about 40 percent in basswood, 
30 percent in birch and about 25 percent in maple. Taking 
the Oct. 1 list as a base, we think it would be satisfactory to 
have a spread of $6 in the grades of FAS and select and 
85 in select and No. 1 common, with the No. 2 remaining 
as it is, but with the choice No. 3 developing ia shipping 
No. 2 stock bringing $3 a thousand more than the regular 
4/4 No. 3 price. For basswood we would apply this advance 
of $3 also in 5/4 and 6/4, but in 8/4 and thicker stock would 
make this choice No. 3 $10 a thousand less than the choice 
No. 2 common. In birch, make 4/4 FAS $50, selects $40, 
No. 1 common $35 and No. 2 common $25, with this ratio of 
price prevailing in all thicknesses. With the 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
7/4 and 8/4 No. 3A developing in shipping No. 2 common 
and better $3 a thousand more should be obtained than for 
the straight No. 3 common price. With the choice No. 3 
common developing in 10/4 and thicker $30 a thousand less 
should be obtained than for the No. 2 common. 

“In regard to maple, we think that our list is a little bit 
confusing, but suggest the following under 4/4: First price 
only FAS and select No. 1 common, 5 inches and wider, 6 
feet and longer, making these prices $49 and $41. Ther 
under 4/4 flooring stock have the four grades selects, No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3A, with the prices $39, $31, $26 and $18 a 
thousand respectively. With 5/4 and thicker stock selects 
should be $7 a thousand less than FAS and $7 a thousand 
more than No. 1 common. With the No. 3A developing in 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 2 common and better the price should 
be $3 over the regular No. 8 common price, and with the same 
stock developing in 10/4 and thicker $30 a thousand less 
should be obtained than for the No. 2 common. In shipping 
flooring stock from all this northern country anywhere from 
1% percent to 3 percent of FAS develops; also 6 percent to 
12 percent of No. 3 common. We think by making a definite 
distinction between 4/4 No. 1 common and better and 4/4 
flooring stock it simplifies matters. We think the grade of 
selects is very necessary, as we know that in shipping out 
good lumber with a National man on the pile he invariably 
gives us the worst of it on stuff between No. 1 common and 
FAS. This would take care of this and also tend to make 
our grades more uniform. 

“We trust this is along the line of suggestion you are look- 
ing for.” 

LETTER NO, 2 

“T am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your communica- 
tion of Oct. 27 and note that you are going to discuss the 
subject of “The Select Grade of Hardwood and Its Relative 
Value” at the Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
and while from the fact that it is just recently that we 
started to put up some of this grade in the yard, I am possi- 
bly not in a very good position to give you much information. 
I would state, as far as we have gone, we have found that 
it can not help but result to our advantage. 

“The ordinary grade of No. 1 common as we have been 
previously putting it out would probably produce of this new 
grade all the way from 25 to 40 percent; also the grade of 
No. 2 common would possibly develop from 10 to 15 percent. 
And when you can get a relative increase in value of from 
$10 to $20 a thousand, there is no question, of course, as to 
the ultimate benefit. And bear in mind at the same time 
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it is our opinion that we can not see that the selection is par- 
ticularly detrimental to the No. 1 or No. 2 grade, that is, for 
the ordinary purpose of a cutting-up nature for which these 
grades are sold. 

“In our own particular case here we are simply experiment- 
ing on the 4/4-inch thick stock and in birch only. Cutting 
only small quantities of basswood and maple, we have not 
decided to experiment on these woods as yet. Of course there 
is another feature in connection with this grade and that is 
that it is practically a sash, door or interior trim product 
and, naturally, as there has been very little business with 
this class of trade for the last eight or ten months we are not 
any of us in a position to determine just how the consumer 
is going to take to the stock and especially with reference to 
the price he will pay for it. 

“I am very sorry indeed that I am not a little better posted 
on the subject, but trust that such references as I have made 
will at least result in some line of thought to you.” 

Actual Tests Reported 

Actual tests so far as reported show as follows: 

Old Rules 
ft. 6/4 FAS maple 
ft. 6/4 No. 1 common 
ft. 6/4 No. 2 common 


‘15 ), 289 ft. 
12,248 ft. 
7,681 ft. 


2,236 ft. 


total 
4/4 No. 1 common maple 
4/4 No. 2 common maple 
4/4 No. 3 common maple 
22,160 ft. 
17,034 ft. - 
4,596 ft. 
471 ft. 
5D8 ft. 


. 1 common maple 
», 2 common maple 
good face No. 3 
penular No. 3 common 
22,659 ft. total 

New Rules 

6/4 FAS No. 1 common, 35% per cent selects 
6/4 selects No. 2 common, 3 4-10 percent selects 
“ 4 No. 1 common 

/4 No. 2 common 


867 ft. 
145 ft. 
277 ft. 
2.870 ft. 


15, 159 ft. total 


Rae 


4,129 ft. 4/4 selects No. 1 common, 33.4 percent selects 
8,2 39 ft. 4/4 No. 1 com., No. 2 com., 0.2 percent selects 
7,663 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common 

2,233 ft. 4/4 No. 3 common 


22 264 ft. total 


,067 ft. selects No. 1 common, 20.3 pere ent selects 
13" 567 ft. No. 1 common, No. 2 common, 00.2 percent selects 
4,496 ft. 4/4 No. 
"471 ft. good i. No.3 
558 ft. 4/4 No. 3 common 


"22,659 ft. total 


Average of above, 28.5 percent of No. 1 common grades se- 
lects. 

Ave rage of above, 1.4 percent of No. 2 common grades se- 
lect 


The last test was not a fair average, as some of the best 
common had been put with FAS. We think that in inch 
maple about 30 percent of the common will grade selects. 
As you will note the test on 6/4 shows over 38 percent. We 
believe you will find that in 2- and 38-inch this percentage 
will be much larger. We believe the consumer, when he be- 
comes familiar with the select grade, will find that for all 
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practical purposes the select grade will be equal to seconds, 
but it may take a little time to get this established. 

As to price, it has been suggested that in all woods except 
birch the selects should be at a price half way between FAS 
and No. 1 common and the No. 1 common left where it is. In 
birch there is a $15 spread between the FAS and No. 1 com 
mon, and if the selects were priced at $5 less than FAS anid 
the No. 1 common at about $2 less than at present there 
would then be $12 difference in the price of the grades. When 
the market on birch picks up again to correspond to the 
demand for other hardwoods that difference would be tov 
great. 

The high price of FAS will stimulate the demand for No. 1 
common and we believe this matter of inspection and prices 
will adjust itself in a short time. Personally I would ap 
prove the suggestion to put a price on selects at $5 less than 
FAS or perhaps split the difference between FAS and No. 1 
common, but leave the No. 1 common where it is. 

There is no question in my mind about the practical use- 
fulness of this grade. It will take a little time to adjust it 
and for both producers and consumers to become accustomed 
to use it, but it will be the pilot for good face inspection in 
the not distant future. And that is what we ought to have 
in the hardwoods. 

In discussing this subject of grades, market conditions and 
the sale of lumber we must not lose sight of the very impor- 
tant part played by the Michigan and Wisconsin hardwood 
associations. Lumbermen were about as suspicious of each 
other in years gone by as were the farmers of each other. 
If anything, the farmers beat us to it in the matter of co- 
operation. Several attempts were made to organize a "Stati 
association before one was firmly established. Time has 
demonstrated the value of the associations and individual co- 
operation has become more steadfast and conscientious. 

And now comes the finest result of all this association 
work, the breaking down of suspicion and the establishment 
of open-handed, hearty coédperation between the Michigan 
and Wisconsin associations. No longer is Lake Michigan a 
dividing line. When the Allies of the North, understanding 
each other and with faith in each other, march forth to cap 
ture business, no trade conditions can stop them. 








lazed Sash Costs° 





Mr. Smith, our secretary, asked me over the telephone yes- 
terday to be prepared to give a short talk on glazed sash 
costs at this meeting. I think that when he made that re- 
quest he should have simultaneously requested the mem- 
bership to be prepared to listen to a talk on that subject. 
There is little opportunity for much more than the presen- 
tation of facts, and recommending serious consideration of 
certain elements in the fig suration of glazed sash costs. I say 
that Mr. Smith should have’ requested your preparation from 
a listening standpoint, for I do not imagine that all of the 
figures which I mention will be remembered, so that except 
for some facts which may be of particular interest I will ask 
your patience and attention. 

The subject of costs is becoming more and more vital to the 
successful operation of business enterprises, and we have 
before us a great field of opportunity in this respect, for 
there is much to be done to harmonize our ideas and our 
methods of cost keeping Necessarily there must be uni- 
formity of thought and action in order that we may con- 
sider problems from the same point of view. No good can 
come of a discussion in which the parties interested are not 
talking about the same thing in detail, but perhaps are trying 
to reach the same objective point. There can be no objection 
as I see it to the adoption of some standard method of com- 
puting costs. It is a necessity, and our secretary has ap- 
proached this necessity by placing before you in a revised 
form, which he has recently sent out from his office, new 
points to be considered and covered in cost analyses. I do 
not know how many of you have attempted to work out the 
schedules as submitted by Mr. Smith, but let me say that an 
effort to supply the figures in the manner which he suggests 
will prove indeed illuminating. 

Necessarily my consideration of the glazed sash cost sub- 
ject must be from a Chicago point of view, and further my 
conclusions are typical of the experience of my own house. 
There is no question in my mind but what some of you are 
more eflicient than we, and can produce in.some respects at 
less costs, but discussion of the subject does not necessarily 
require bringing the figures down to the finest point. On 
the other hand I think that we should strive, as I said be- 
fore, to reach an average understanding. The efficient pro- 
ducer is entitled to his advantages. Likewise the producer 
who is too far off in his costs must improve his operation. 
There can not be, safely, too great a variation between the 
efficient producer and the fellow at the other end. The closer 
together we are on our costs the less liable are we to have 
trouble in the selling end of our business. I hope that the 
time has come when we as an industry will be more disposed 
to seek accurate information concerning all important factors 
of our business, and this means cost, expense rates etc., ete. 
A thoro knowledge of costs and expense automatically tells 
you what your selling price must be. If we happen to be 
out of balance in either respect a thoro development of the 
disposition on our part as a fraternity to know, and along 
with that a disposition to talk frankly on vitals of our busi- 
ness, will lead us to a new light and new order of things 
generally. 

Table of Glass Discounts 

Here is a table of glass discounts from January, 1911, to 

October, 1917: 


S.S.B., S.S.B., 

small large D.S.A. D.S.B. 
Jan. 11,1911.... 90-15 90-15 90-27 90-27 
Apr. 22,1911.... 90-40 90-40 90-45 90-47-—¥, 
Sept. 1,1911.... 90-40-5 90-40-5 90-47%4 90-50 
Oct. 26,1911. 90-45 90-45 90-45-7144 90-50—4 

No boxing charge ; plus — at .1f 58 Chicago. 
Jan. 25,1913.... 90-20 0-17%} «90-22% 90-22% 
Jan. 9,1915.... 90-30 90-1414 90-22% 90-2212 
June 15, 1915.... 90-30 90-7% 90-20 90-20 
Oct. 26,1915.... 90-30 90-71% 90-10 90-20 
Jan. 1, 1916.... 90-20 89-5 90 90-10 
Mar. 10,1916.... 90-10 88 89 90 
Sept. 25,1916.... 90 86 87 89 
Dec.’. 5,1916.... 88 85 86 ge 
Feb. 22,1917.... 86-5 83-3 84— 86-— 
Plus boxing: Small 15c, large 25c, and freight at 158 Chi- 

cago. 
Sept. 6,1817.... 86-5 83-3 84-3 86-3 
>, Ay AVES ..000- Sp 81-3 82-3 84-5 


Plus boxing: 
cago. 

Do you know that a box of glass 24x28 single strength B 
which cost $1.35 f.0.b. Chicago in October, 1911, cost $2.45 
in October, 1915, an increase of 8114 percent? In October, 
1917, this same box of glass cost $4.79, an increase of 255 


Small 30c, large 50c, and freight at .185 Chi- 


~ *[ Address given by E. T. Erickson, Chicago, of Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., at meeting of Wholesale Sash & Door 
Chicago, Nov. 1-2.] 


Association, Congress Hotel, 


percent over the 1911 price and 951% percent over the 1915 
price. Along with this I should say that we have an increase 
of 25 percent in our labor costs. This increase has occurred 
within the last year. Priming mixture has jumped practi- 
eally 20 percent. Points have practically doubled in price in 
the last two years. In 1915 a box cost $7.80. Today it costs 
$14.60. Putty which cost $1.50 a hundred two years ago costs 
$2.35 today, an increase of better than 50 percent. Nails 
have increased 50 percent. 2acking lumber has almost 
doubled in price. Open sash cost 25 percent more than they 
did in 1915. 

Let me tell you something about the different items which 
are used in the glazing operation—putty, nails, packing 
strips, and also something about breakage and labor. 

Putty—The present cost of putty is $2.35 a hundred 
pounds f.o.b. Chicago. There is always some oil required, 
and giving consideration to that fact easily makes our putty 
cost us $2.50 a hundred. Tests show that, allowing for a 
smal’ percentage of waste, one pound of putty will run ap- 
proximately 500 lineal inches for 1144-inch windows, 360 lineal 
inches for 1%-inch single strength and 420 for 1%-inch 
double strength. 

Nails—We use the three-penny size except for larger win- 
dows. Our tests here indicate that there are 520 nails to a 
pound, and that a bundle of check rail windows up to. and 
including 24 inches requires ninety-six nails, nine in each of 
the eight strips and twelve for each face. Twenty-six- and 
28-inch require 100 nails, two more on each face than the 
small windows. Thirty- and 32-inch windows require 104 
nails. In the same way 34- and 36-inch require 108 nails to 
the bundle. A bundle of plain rail windows requires eighty- 
six nails, eleven in each of the six strips and ten on each 
face. 

Points—Points will average about forty for an eight-light 
window, sixty for a twelve-light, forty-eight for a four-light, 
about thirty-two for a two-light, fifteen for a four-light barn 
sash, twelve for two-light cellar sash, and so on. 

Packing strips—Check rail windows are packed six to a 
bundle. Eight strips 17 inches long and averaging 2% inches 
wide are required, and in determining the amount of lumber 
used for facing both sides four inches was added to both the 
length and width of the glass size of one sash. The strips 
for all sizes equal 2.4 surface feet of lumber, and of course 
the facing tumber will vary according to the size of.the win- 
dows. Plain rail windows are packed eight to a bundle, using 
six strips 18 inches long and averaging 2% inches wide. 
These strips equal 1.8 surface feet, and the facing lumber is 
figured in the same manner as in the case of the check rail 
windows. Barn sash and cellar sash are packed twelve to the 
bundle, the 14-inch requiring two strips 14 inches long and 
averaging 5 inches in width. The 1%-inch require two strips 
17 inches long and averaging 5 inches in width. This makes 
the surface footage for 14-inch sash 1.0 feet and for the 
1% inches 1.2 feet. Facing material is figured according to 
size of sash, of course. 

I have simply placed these facts concerning nails, points 
and packing strips before you, for undoubtedly some day we 
will get down to the point where we will have some uni- 
formity as respects these items; also which items are, of 
course, influencing factors when it comes to the establish- 
ment of cost discounts. 

Breakage—Breakage is an item which requires careful 
thought. Tests tell us that ours runs 5 percent on the first 
and second bracket glass and 4 percent third bracket and 
above ; double strength, all sizes, 3 percent, or an average of 
4 percent on everything. This, we think, is conservative, and 
checking against our cullet production gives us about the 
same results.. In other words, if you use twenty cars of 
glass a year and accumulate one car of cullet during the year, 
obviously your breakage runs one-twentieth or 5 percent. 
Breakage is an important factor in cost finding. 

Form “B” recently submitted to Mr. Smith’s office indi- 


cates that it is costing us $12.90 a hundred to tack, 
and pack, including packing lumber, twelve-light 11-inch 
plain rail windows, $11.75 for eight-light plain rail, $11.02 
for four-light plain rail, $14.55 for ee 1%¢-inch 
check rail, $13.75 for eight-light check rail, $12.95 for four 
light check rail, $6.25 for four-light barn de $6.99 for six 
light barn sash, $5.85 for two-light cellar sash, and $5.90 a 
hundred for three-light cellar sash. 

In arriving at these figures we use a shop overhead of 60 
percent on applied or direct labor. I mention this overhead 
for to me it represents a vulnerable spot in our line of calcu 
lations, and one which we ought to consider and endeavor 
to cover on some uniform basis of understanding as to the 
items which it should include. We use 60 percent and that 
overhead covers our indirect labor, rental of space, heating 
and light, power, supervision, insurance and depreciation. 
These items are worked to a percentage against our direct 
labor, as I have said before, which means our priming, tack 
ing, glazing and packing labor items. I am quite sure that 
there are no two of us who figure this overhead in the 
same way, and I would recommend most serious considera 
tion of this particular item. Please let me say to you that 
we have not included in our overhead the handling, purchas 
ing and storage charge. Analysis of this last division of ex 
pense shows us that it costs .038 percent of the glass value 
to store our glass, .005 percent to handle glass into our ware 
house, .005 percent purchasing charge, .010 percent handling 
glass from stock room to glazing room, or a total for these 


glaze 


four items of .058 percent of the glass value, which is 
equivalent to .269 net on a box of 24x28 single strength 
glass. This item should be covered in form “C” which Mr. 
Smith sent out under the heading “Freight, Boxing and 
Handling.” In other words, it should be handled along with 


freight and boxing. As I nave said, I wish to draw your 
specific attention to the item of overhead and this handling 
and carrying charge. 

Following is a table which I have prepared showing cost 
of a typical list of glazed sash on Oct. 1 glass prices with a 
76 percent open sash cost, which glazed sash cost I have 
lined up against the various classes of orders that we sell 
on an f.0.b. Chicago basis; viz., less than carload, one hun- 
dred openings and carloads. The story is indeed interesting, 
and I think there is little need for my emphasizing the neces 
sity for close consideration of your glazed sash cost. Pleas: 
note that 24x28 windows give us a gross margin of .007 
percent carloads, .075 percent one hundred openings, .135 per 
cent small lot; viz. : 





ee : , 
22 c~) ~) 
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Wds., 8x10— 81t.1% .779 75 111 71 .237 69 = .287 
Wds., 10x12— 8 It. 1% 773 7 .090 T1 .217 69 ‘ 
Wds., 8x10—121t. 1% .773 75 .090 71 .217 69 } 
Was., 10x12—12 It. 1% -766 75 .064 71 .193 69 
Wds., 9x12— S8I1t. 1% .780 73 .181 71 241 69 
Wads., 12x14— 81t. 1% .766 73 133 71 .193 69 
Wds., 8x10—121t. 1% .775 73 .164 71 .224 69 
Wds., 10x12—12 It. 1% .768 73 .140 71 .200 69 
Wds., 12x24— 41t. 1% .768 73 .140 71 .200 69 
Wads., 14x28— 41t. 1% .7438 73 .051 71 .118 69 
Wads., 20x24— 2 I1t. 13% .739 73 .083 71 .100 69 
Wads., 24x28— 21t. 1% .732 73 .007 71 .075 69 
Wads., 28x382— 2 It. 1% 
ODS ONS Sakis aia ecw hs Oe 767 73 .184 71 .194 69 .246 


Surveys that have been made in some of 
houses indicate an expense rate better’ than 
cluding freight. Just think of this expense 
are studying gross margins on table above. 
must come out of the gross margin. 


the distributing 
20 percent, in 
rate when you 

This expense 


Form “B’’—Analysis of Glazing and Packing Cost per 100 Windows or Single Sash 


1%” Plain Rail 





134” Check Rail Barn Sash Cellar Sash 








12 Lt. 8 Lt. 4 Lt. 2 Lt. 12 Lt. 8 Lt. 4Lt. 2 Lt. 4 Lt. 2it. 3 Lt. 
50 Un. Over 50 
In. Un. In 
1. Applied labor. < .-$ 4.75 $ 450 $ 4.20 $ 4.00 $5.00 $ 4.75 $4.50 $ 4.20 $ 5.25 $2.25 $2.40 $2.25 $2.25 
2. Shop overhead pe re e nt, 

GO PSErCeNeE 2 .ccss ces 2.85 2.70 2.52 2.40 8.00 2.85 2.70 2.52 3.15 1.35 1.44 1.35 1.35 
8. Total labor cost. ....6.. 7.60 7.20 6.72 6.40 8.00 7.60 7.20 6.72 8.40 3.60 3.84 3.60 3.60 
4. Priming mixture, per gal. ° 

REG. snseesesseae seas 35s 385 .85 .385 .B5 40 .40 7) 35 .40 .20 .20 .20 .20 
5. Points, per box $14. 60. 65 .50 45 .40 65 50 40 40 .40 20 .80 10 1 
6. Putty, per cwt. $2.35..... 2.40 1.80 1.60 1.50 8.00 2.75 2.50 2.25 2.50 1.00 1.40 .70 .70 
7. Nails, per keg $9.00..... -40 .40 -40 .40 -50 -50 .50 .50 .50 .25 .25 .25 25 
8. Packing lumber, per 1000 

feet SM $10.50.......... .50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 

Total Glazing Cost....$12.90 $11.75 $11.02 $10.55 $14.55 $18.75 $12.95 $12.22 $15.20 $6.25 $6.99 $5.85 $5.90 





. 
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GRAYS HARBOR MILL OPERATIONS NEARLY NORMAL 








Plants Are Humming, Despite Shortage of Labor and Other Difficulties —Ship Building Lumber Is Being Cut in Quantity— 
Speeding Up Production of Rived Spruce for Airplane Construction 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 24.—The effects of the labor 
strike of last summer among the mills and logging 
camps of the Grays Harbor country are gradually wear- 
ing away and conditions are now nearly normal, altho 
there is a great shortage of labor that is more notice- 
able in the logging camps than at the mills. All of the 
mills on the harbor are running with the exception of 
the S. E. Slade Lumber Co.’s plant at Aberdeen, which 
has not been operated for some years and probably will 
never be active again. One plant is running nights— 
that of the Western Lumber Co., which put on a night 
crew this week, being forced to do so by the demands 
for ship timbers and lumber for the ship building plant 
adjoining the mill, which it is supplying with lumber 
for the building of ships for the Government. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency, with offices in Aberdeen, 
of which A. L. Davenport is manager and T. W. Tebb 
sales manager, is this year experiencing the largest 
volume of business in its history. It handles the rail 
shipments of a number of mills on Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor, including the National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wilson Bros. & Co., 
Donovan Lumber Co., A. J. West Lumber Co., and 
American Lumber Co., Aberdeen, and the Quinault 
Lumber Co., Raymond. 

Besides these it markets 





Babcock is taking much of the load off his shoulders, 
as he should. 

This week the plant of the North Western Lumber 
Co. will shut down for two or three weeks while some 
new machinery is being installed and usual repairs 
are made, when it will start up for an active year’s 
operations during 1918. At present some spruce is being 
sawed to help the Government get its airplane material. 
The North Western Lumber Co. has been known for 
nearly a quarter of a century as catering to the high 
grade eastern yard and factory trade in fir, cedar and 
spruce lumber and cedar shingles. It has prided itself 
on quality instead of quantity and it is Mr. Babeock’s 
hope to add to its well known reputation.in this respect. 

The plant of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. at Hoquiam, the directing head of which is A. L. 
Paine, president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, is turning out about 300,000 feet every day, 
running one 10-hour shift, but is cutting very little 
spruce. This company logs about half of what it saws, 
operating in the Elma district. On account of the high 
price of spruce logs, the only veneer boxes it now 
makes are of cottonwood. 

Nearly all the mills on Grays Harbor, as well as else- 


The capacity of the plant will soon be increased, Mr, 
Shields says, as the company plans to install a 9-foot 
pony band. He will also install a 1,000 horsepower 
Filer-Stowell heavy duty Corliss engine and will also 
put in new boilers and additional live rolls ete. 

Frank J. Shields went to Tacoma from the middle 
West and engaged in the lumber business over twenty 
years ago. He built the plant of the Union Lumber Co. 
at Union Mills, near Tacoma, and was its manager for 
a while. When the Northwest Lumber Agency: was 
formed at Tacoma to sell the output of eight or ten 
mills in western Washington he took charge of it and 
ran it until it was closed out and then he became man- 
ager of the North Western Lumber Co. at Hoquiam, 
leaving that concern last March to reorganize the 
Western Lumber Co. The plant of the Grays Harbor 
Motorship Corporation joins the Western Lumber Co.’s 
mill and much of its output goes to this concern for 
building the wooden ships it has under contract for the 
Government. Five ships are on the ways at this plant 
at present and one will shortly be launched, and it is 
believed it will be the first wooden ship launched for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. Shields says that the Western Lumber Co. is 

sawing only the best of 
the long, old growth yel- 





part of the output of a 
number of other mills of 
the two harbors. Its busi- 
ness is by rail and largely 
to the East. In Seattle 
it maintains an office in 
the Lumber Exchange in 
charge of C. C. Harris, 
who buys as well as sells, 
and its eastern Washing- 
ton sales are handled by 
kh. J. Boyee, who makes 
his headquarters in Spo- 
kane. Among its other 
salaried sales representa- 
{ives are W. A. MeCamp- 
bell, Billings, Mont.; M. T. 
Owens, Minneapolis; Tom 
A. Moore, Chicago; J. J. 
Stewart, Salt Lake City; 
W. A. Hathaway, Denver; 
A. E. Smart, St. Louis; 
Andrew Adam, Omaha; 
and George R. Comstock, 
Lincoln, Neb. At Sioux Likeness an : 
Malls, S. D., it is represented by the Shannon-Connor 
Co. and at Kansas City by the Cameron Lumber (Co. 

Mr. Davenport is a splendid organizer and executive. 
Before coming to Grays Harbor he lived for some, years 
in Spokane, where he was engaged in mining and buying 
and selling mines. He was logging on Grays Harbor 
before he took charge of the agency a few years ago. 
Mr. Tebb has had an extended lumber experience both 
in the South and on the north Pacific coast. He under- 
stands every department of the lumber business and 
in handling the sales of the Pacifie Lumber Agency 
has made a record. 


Erstwhile Secretary Now Millman 


The erstwhile seeretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Thorpe Babeock, now vice presi- 
dent and manager of the North Western Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, now wears a mackinaw, slouch hat and heavy 
waterproof shoes, drives a Dodge runabout and spends 
long hours around the mill and yard or up the Hump- 
tulips looking after the company’s logging camps. No 
slacker is T. Babeock, and his friends say he is making 
good as they predicted he would when he left the asso- 
ciation last March to take charge of the North Western 
Lumber Co. and become the right hand man of Presi- 
dent Charles H. Jones. The latter is one of the old 
school of lumbermen. He was a lumberman at Neenah 
and Menasha, Wis., and for years at Menominee, Mich., 
before coming west with the founders of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. back in the latter part of the 80’s, 
and more than a dozen vears ago buying the controlling 
interest in the North Western Lumber Co. Thorpe 
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where, that can are getting out ship building lumber. 
The plant of the Western Lumber Co. at Aberdeen, of 
which Frank J. Shields is president, is specializing in 
this material, particularly in long stuff, sawing up to 
120 feet in length, which is something that only a few 
mills in the fir districts can do. It can also get the long 
logs, having contracts with logging concerns for some 
of the finest old growth yellow fir logs to be found in 
the Grays Harbor country, that is famed for its excel- 
lent quality of fir timber. Equipped with a single cir- 
cular, a band resaw and a 12-inch edger, it is turning 
out nearly 300,000 feet with its night and day run. 

Associated with Mr. Shields in the Western Lumber 
Co. are William J. Patterson, vice president of the com- 
pany, and F. L. Marvin, secretary and treasurer and 
in charge of operations. Mr. Patterson is one of Aber- 
deen’s leading bankers and Mr. Marvin is Mr. Shield’s 
son-in-law. He has had years of experience with differ- 
ent concerns in western Washington and has worked his 
way up thru all branches of the lumber business, in- 
eluding logging, millwork, shipping ete. These men 
acquired the Western Lumber Co.’s plant and site last 
March and practically rebuilt the plant, putting it in 
shape to begin sawing early in July, just before the 
general strike in mills and camps on the Coast. It was 
closed down only a few weeks, and then only for a lack 
of logs, as the crew did not strike. The plant was 
practically rebuilt before it began sawing. It was 
built twelve or fifteen years ago by Walter MacFarlane 
and associates, and had not been in operation for the 
last six or eight years. Mr. MacFarlane is now manager 
of the Insular Lumber Co. at Manila, P. I. 


THE WESTERN LUMBER CO. AT ABERDEEN, WASH. 


low fir logs that can be 
obtained, which are used 
for ship building material. 
The company is shipping 
some of its long ship 
building timbers to the 
East and South to be used 
in vessels being built for 
the Government out of 
southern pine. 


Getting Out Rived Spruce 





A number of small log- 
gers and what would be 
termed hand loggers are 
getting out spruce logs 
and splitting them to pro- 
duce clear spruce for the 
Government airplane con- 
struction work. A. F. 
Peterson, manager of the 
West Coast Lumber Co., of 
Aberdeen, is handling 
much of this material and 
has aiready shipped sev- 
eral cars of hand split or rived spruce. .Mr. Peterson 
is quite enthusiastic over the possibilities of adding to 
the spruce airplane material production by this hand 
work. He says the advantage of getting out material 
in this way is that ranchers and small loggers can go 
into timber where are growing only a few spruce 
trees and get out spruce without bothering with the 
other timber. By splitting them on the ground only 
the clear material is transported to the shipping point, 
and in this way spruce is gotten out where it would not 
be possible to get the logs out to the mill to be sawed. 

A meeting of about a dozen producers of hand split 
spruce was held at Mr. Peterson’s office the other day 
and an organization formed with Mr. Peterson as chair- 
man to look after their interests. The Forest Service 
is now being urged by this organization to modify its 
regulations for sale of timber so that it will be possible 
for the small operator to go in and get out a few spruce 
logs without taking the other timber, 


Busy at Carlisle 


The mill of the Copalis Lumber Co. at Carlisle, north- 
west of Hoquiam on the Northern Pacific, is now turn- 
ing out about 160,000 feet of lumber and 500,000 shin 
gles a day. A. P. Sprague is manager of the company. 
The sales have been looked after the last year by 
Donald Kennedy, who for several years operated a 
small mill at Bremerton, Wash., near the Puget Sound 
navy yard. The Copalis Lumber Co. is bothered ocea- 
sionally by the inability to get enough logs from the 
woods operations to keep the mill steadily running, be 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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EVENTUAL INDUSTRIAL ADJUSTMENT IS EXPECTED 


No Direct Order for Non-essential Industries Expected 
—Agreements Reached with Producers 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—In view of the wide- 
spread discussion of proposed curtailment of production 
by socalled nonessential industries, it may be said that 
no direct order along this line may be expected before 
next spring. 

Officials who have general charge of matters affecting 
the great industries of the country are quite confident that 
nothing in the way of a formal order directed to any one 
industry need be looked for for months. 

It is believed that as to many plants the curtailment of 
production of luxuries will largely take care of itself. 
Many manufacturers already are voluntarily cutting down 
on luxuries and devoting their facilities to more substan- 
tial products. 

The demand for numerous commodities which ultimately 
may be placed on nonessential lists is still large. This 
demand will be met by stocks on hand and to be manu- 
factured for some months. It is quite generally believed 
the demand for nonessential articles will cease gradually 
as the people adjust themselves more and more to war 
conditions, 

If it can be avoided, none of the country’s producing 
plants will be permitted to shut down entirely. As rap- 
idly as production of a nonessential commodity is cur- 
tailed some article essential to the prosecution of the war 
will be substituted for it, thus keeping the organization 
going. 

In the case of some plants, they probably will not be 
run on as elaborate a scale as at present. In other cases 
many employees may leave one line of production and 
enter another. 

It is expected that the shortage of raw materials will 
have a potent influence on the production of many articles 
not really essential. For example, the sugar shortage un- 
doubtedly has had the effect of greatly curtailing candy 
production. Thrifty confectioners and ¢: indy men may 
have an abundance of sugar in storage, but people are not 
buying as much candy, even if they have no difficulty in 
securing it. 

It is expected, also, that with the dropping off in non- 
essential production the labor supply of the country more 
and more will centralize on war industries. 

The War Industries Board is charged primarily with 
the duty of determining what industries are and what are 
not essential to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Conferences have been held with producers in many lines 
and agreements reached as to curtailment plans. An ar- 
rangement virtually has been reached that will guarantee 
a safe cutting off of production in all lines that do not 
contribute in some sense to the national welfare in this 
emergency. 

It is quite generally believed that the transition of in- 
dustry to a war footing will be accomplished almost with- 
out being widely noticed. This is due in part to the fact 
that many war industries had been flourishing for years 
before the United States became a belligerent. 

The following statement is issued by Judge Robert S. 
Lovett as administrator of the priorities transportation 
act: 

The report that I am contemplating an order shutting off 
cars from the automobile industry is without any foundation 
in fact. I said a week ago that I did not have in mind any 
transportation order treating any industry as nonessential, 
since priority order No. 2 went as far as it seemed to me 


wise to go in dealing with socalled nonessentials by trans 
portation orders. That statement still stands. 


~ * 


MANY SHIPS ARE UNDER CONTRACT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—A tabulation issued by 
authority of the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
United States Shipping Board shows that, all told, 1,409 
ships of an aggregate deadweight tonnage of 8,363,808 
are under contract, pending contract or under requisition. 

According to this tabulation, the latest official announce- 
ment by the fleet corporation, vessels under contract 
aggregate 884, with a tonnage of 4,724,300 deadweight. 
This number includes 373 wooden ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,330,000 tons; fifty-eight composite ships, 
with a total of 207 3000 tons, and 451 steel ships of an 
aggregate tonnage of 3,186, 400. Contracts for ninety- 
nine ships of 610,000 tons are now pending. Requisitioned 
ships, all types included, number 426, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 3,029,508. 








~ 


NEW YORK WATERFRONT PATROLLED BY 
TROOPS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—New York City awak- 
ened this morning to find its entire waterfront patrolled 
by troops of the regular army. All piers and warehouses 
used in the shipment or storage of war supplies for the 
American and Allied forces on the other side were under 
guard by the military. 

Plans had been perfected a few days ago and a deci- 
sion was reached not to postpone this protective system an 
hour longer than necessary. 

From the standpoint of the average business man, man- 
ufacturer and citizen of the country, there is real signifi- 

vance in this latest development of the war. New York 
and other large ports are not the only sections which ulti- 
mately will come under military control. 

Technically, the waterfront of the port of New York, 
which means both sides of the Hudson and East rivers and 
a long stretch of the Harlem River, are not under martial 
law, since enemy aliens and others who may run afoul 
of the regulars will be turned over to the civil authorities 
if they escape with their lives. To all intents and pur- 


poses, however, martial law now prevails in Manhattan 


and will be extended to other large ports on the North 
Atlantic coast during the week. 

Munitions plants, plants manufacturing other neces- 
sary war supplies, airplane factories, furniture factories 
manufacturing airplane wings, automobile concerns mak- 
ing liberty motors and many other concerns will come 
within the protection of Uncle Sam in time, should devel- 
opments make it necessary. 

Taken in connection with the action of the Railroads’ 
War Board in formally decreeing that all railroads east 
of Chicago shall operate as a single system for the period 
of the war, the decision to use military guards to protect 
war supplies and shipping is regarded as highly significant. 





TARIFF COMMISSION MAKING PRELIMINARY 
INQUIRY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The United States Tariff 
Commission is making a preliminary inquiry in industrial 
and commercial centers with the object of securing perti- 
nent information relative to disturbances of American in- 
dustry due to war conditions, Expert special agents of 
the commission are now making a preliminary survey of 
the situation as it affects silk, cotton and woolen goods, 
textiles generally, glassware, earthenware and other com- 
modities. 

The commission will endeavor to ascertain the extent 
to which normal conditions of supply have been disturbed 
and what new sources of supply exist, including the char- 
acter and source of imports. The inquiry will extend to 
definite information concerning facts now apparent and 
tendencies developing in particular lines of industry; new 
plants and extensions of old plants because of war de- 
mands; changes in processes and methods due to war con- 
ditions; the more or less permanent character of such 
changes, and preparations for adjustment to normal con- 
ditions after the war. 


~~ 


TO ESTABLISH ARMY TRUCK TRAIN ROUTES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—One of the plans under 
consideration to help solve the transportation program 
contemplates the establishment of an army truck train 
route from the central West to seaboard. 

The manufacture of more than 10,000 new standardized 
trucks for the army is now underway and it is understood 
the larger part of them will be used for truck train work. 
It will be several months before this proposed system can 
be _put in operation. 

Pathfinding cars from Cleveland and Detroit within the 
wnat few days will map out the most expedient route for 
truck trains. Each train will consist of thirty-four trucks, 
including twenty-seven cargo carriers, two gasoline tank- 
ers, one baggage truck, one kitchen, a repair car and an 
officers’ car and two motor cycles. A lieutenant and 76 
enlisted men will operate each truck train. 

It is predicted that within the next six months motor 
truck transportation for industrial commodities as well 
as war supplies will be an absolute necessity, as an aux- 
iliary to the existing systems of rail and water transpor- 
tation. 

Plans for the appointment of special port boards at all 
the principal export ports of the country also are under 
consideration. I¢ will be the business and responsibility 
of these boards to see that the facilities of the particular 
ports where they are employed are kept operating freely 
and to maximum eapacity. 








MANAGER OF FLEET CORPORATION RETIRES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—Lumbermen who have 
come in direct contact with Rear Admiral Washington 
Lee Capps will regret that he has found it necessary, 
beeause of failing health, to relinquish the post of general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

It does not help matters any to say that Admiral Capps 
was, in a measure, sacrificed to the needs of the nation, 
one of whose most vital problems is that of ocean shipping. 
Admiral Capps was drafted for the post by Seeretary of 
the Navy Daniels. He picked up the tangled mass left 
by the Denman Goethals controversy, straightened it out, 
placed contracts for the construction of a huge tonnage of 
wooden and steel ships, and cleared away numerous ob- 
stacles preparatory to a great drive for ships. 

Because of advanced age Admiral Capps, as he states 
in his letter to President Wilson, is not physically able to 
stand the terrific strain required by the man who occupies 
his post. Men who have known the admiral for years do 
not hesitate to say that his reputation as a builder of 
ships of the highest type is world-wide. 

Admiral Capps was suffering from a physical disability 
when he was detailed to duty as general manager of we 
fleet corporation. He followed the advice of his medic: 
adviser in formally requesting the President to relieve him 
of his post. Admiral Capps, after a period of rest, will 
be assigned to other duties which will not keep him under 
a constant strain. 

Rear Admiral Frederic R. Harris, chief of the bureau 
of yards and docks of the Navy Department, has been 
designated to sueceed Admiral Capps as general manager 
of the fleet corporation. Admiral Harris is one of the 
youngest naval officers holding the permanent rank of rear 
admiral. He is forty-one years of age, full of vigor and 
vim and a constructor of well-known ability. 

Admiral Harris is a member of the corps of civil 
engineers of the army. His work this year involved an 
expenditure of approximately $200,000,000, mostly in 
construction. He has a driving personality, but is a very 
approachable and reasonable man, as shown by the suc- 
cessful manner in which -he has handled several threaten- 
ing labor situations which have developed in his depart- 
ment. 

Thru his association with William B. Parsons, Admiral 
Harris is familiar with merchant ship construction. 








Friends of the young admiral predict that construction of 
ships will not lag so long as he has any direct connection 
with the building program. 





WILL HAVE SECOND LARGEST NAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—Senator Claude U. Swan- 
son, ranking member of the Senate committee on naval 
affairs, is authority for the statement that when the pres. 
= building program is completed the United States 

Navy will be easily the second largest and strongest in 
the world. 

The torpedo-boat destroyer fleet will be the largest in 
the world, not excluding that of Great Britain, for the 
United States is building all the destroyers the ship yards 
of the country, including navy yards, ean find room to lay 
down, 

Congress appropriated for the navy for the current 
fiscal year $1,604,000,000, and authorized additional con 
tracts up to $271,000,000. 

‘«The legislation for the increase in the Navy in ma 
terial and personnel,’’ said Senator Swanson, ‘‘has vir 
tually created a new navy. Its increase in efficiency has 
been as marked as its increase in size. Marksm: inship and 
the records of officers and men have daily improved and 
their efficiency in every respect become greater.’’ 





BOX MAKERS OPPOSE RECLASSIFICATION 
REPORT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers is opposed to the tentative 
report in the lumber reclassification case prepared by 
Examiner Fred Esch, for the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. The association probably will be represented 
at the hearings and argument. 

‘*Such a decision would upset conditions existing for 
twenty-five to fifty years and coming at a time when 
business conditions are alres ady disturbed by war demands 
would be unfortunate to say the least,’’ said D. L. Good- 
willie, a well known member of the association, who has 
been in conference with Commissioner Meyer. 

‘“‘The idea of basing classification and rates on car 
loading might have been a good one at some other time,’’ 
he said, ‘fas under the Esch plan there would have been 
a tendency to increase the loading of a car to obtain the 
lower rate. Such inducements are not needed at this 
time.’’ 





BOX MANUFACTURERS ESTABLISH WASHING- 
TON OFFICE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The National Associa 
tion of Box Manufacturers has established an office in 
the Munsey Building here and its members are figuring 
on an enormous demand for box material for Government 
uses, 

Indeed, the amount of lumber required for ammunition 
and other war supplies and equipment for the army and 
navy is estimated as high as 10,000,000,000 feet. While 
this figure doubtless is excessive, unquestionably there 
is a great market ahead of the box material men. 

In view of the great prospective demand the box manu 
facturers are anxious to bring about a simplification of 
box specifications and greater uniformity. A meeting of 
the executive committee of the association has been ealled 
for next Monday to consider the situation. 

Recently F. C. Gifford, secretary of the association, has 
been here conferring with Government officials. 

D. L. Goodwillie, of Chicago, is in charge of the newly 
opened office. The box men feel that the specifications 
of wooden packing boxes can be easily improved. The 
same thing is true of ammunition box specifications, in 
which there have been numerous changes. The box manu 
facturers have offered to codperate in bringing about 
greater uniformity in specifications. They have sug- 
gested the advisability of having all specifications for 
boxes prepared in one central office and all purchases 
made from here. At present the War Department repre 
sentatives in different sections of the country are specify- 
ing the boxes needed and the result has been greatly to 
confuse the trade. 

Unless specifications are radically changed, it is said, it 
will hardly be possible to get the fullest production from 
the box industry. For example, unnecessarily high grades 
of lumber are called for quite frequently and it is difficult 
to get the material in large quantities. With the specifica 
tions thoroly standardized, it would be possible to get 
boxes in any section. 

The same difficulties are being eneountered with boxes 
that have been found with other Government specifica- 
tions, which frequently call for material in off sizes and 
grades. 





DESCRIBES GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Of far more than passing interest is the report just 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on German foreign trade organizations, the report 
being made by Chauncey D. Snow, assistant chief of 
the bureau. The report sets forth in detail the develop- 
ment of the German export trade, the systematic organ- 
ization of German commercial education, the promotion 
of trade by the German settlements in foreign countries, 
the German banking and shipping facilities, trade-pro- 
moting agencies and trade associations, as well as the 
painstaking cultivation of foreign markets. 

While, of course, Germany can not be expected to 
export any lumber in great quantities unless the captured 
part of Russia is retained, unless the general export busi- 
ness of the United States grows and keeps on growing 
it is hardly probable that the lumber export business 
will thrive. Lumbermen are directly interested in the 
German foreign banking system and the methods em- 
ployed in making foreign settlement. It would be prac- 
tically impossible for American lumber exporters to go 
into a foreign country and sell their products and settle 
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for it on a different basis than that customarily used 


making settlement. ‘The report is intended to show 


‘he business man of America what he should do to over- 


ie obtained from 


me the German foreign trade organizations and to 
resent the methods employed in Germany so that they 
ay be utilized to advantage under American conditions. 
The American business men are not asleep to the 
cessity for immediate action, nor is the Government 
‘ this country, but attention should not be relaxed for 
ie instant upon the problem of developing our foreign 
ade. This is particularly worthy of consideration in 
he lumber industry where, should normal times again 
revail, the lack of the customary export market would 
e greatly felt. 

Copies of the publication entitled ‘‘German Foreign 
rade Organization, Miscellaneous Series No. 57,’’? may 
the superintendent of documents, 
overnment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 
cuts a copy. 


WANY UNSOLD HARDWOOD STOCKS SHOW DECREASE 


(mproved Condition of the Market Shown by Novem- 
ber Stock Report of Association 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 27.—The November stock re- 
port of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States shows rather heavy decreases of unsold 
tocks in most grades of all hardwoods, except chestnut 
and cottonwood, compared with October. For all oak 
eastern mills report a decrease of 6.7 percent and southern 
mills a decrease of 1.3 percent. For all mills the unsold 
-tocks decreased from 89,459,000 feet to 84,916,000 feet, 
or approximately 4.7 percent. The October report showed 
a decrease of .2 percent at eastern mills and an increase 
of 20.3 percent at southern mills. 

In quartered white oak there was a decrease of 46.3 
percent at eastern mills against a decrease of 13.9 per- 
cent in October, and at southern mills a decrease of 5.9 
percent against an increase of 15.6 percent in October. 
In quartered red oak at eastern mills there is a decrease 
of 37.6 percent and at southern mills a decrease of 6.7 
percent, against increases of 8.2 percent and 2.8 percent 
respectively in October. The reports for plain white oak 
show a decrease of one tenth of 1 percent at western 
mills and an inerease of 3.5 percent at southern mills, 
against increases of 30 percent and 12.6 percent respect- 
ively for October. As to plain red oak, the repcrts show 
an increase of 1.3 percent at eastern mills and a decrease 
of 2.7 percent at southern mills, against a decrease of 
.6 percent and an increase of 29.6 percent respectively in 
October. Continued inroads on white oak bill stocks are 
shown by decreases of 15.8 percent at eastern mills and 
of 38.2 percent at southern mills, which compares with 
decreases of 35.1 and 50 percent respectively in October. 

Total stocks of oak at all mills are given at 108,954,000 
feet, of which 36,574,000 feet are green and 72,380,000 
feet are dry, and of the total 84,916,000 feet were unsold 
Noy. 1. Every grade of quartered red oak at eastern 
mills show deereases and all grades except No. 1 common 
and selects and No. 4 common. Many grades of plain 
white at eastern mills show increases, but the decrease of 
1,857,000 feet in FAS alone offsets all increases of other 
grades. A number of grades show oversold conditions, 
as follows: 


Quartered white oak, in selects and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 com- 
on, for a total of 166,000 feet at eastern mills, and FAS, 
No. 1 common and clear face strips for a total of 404,000 
feet at southern mills; quartered red oak at southern mills 
in No. 1 common, for a total of 91,000 feet; plain white oak 
at eastern mills, in FAS, selects, No. 1 common and selects, 
No. 1 common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, No. 2 
common and No, 4 common, for a total of 1,089,000 feet, 
and at southern mills in FAS, No. 1 commen and selects, 
No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy and No, 2 common, for 
a’ total of 1,022,000 feet; plain red, FAS and No. 2 common, 
for a total of 30,000 feet at eastern mills, and at southern 
mills in FAS, No. 1 common and No. 8 common, for a total 
of 2,664,000 feet; white bill stocks, at eastern mills, un- 
matched switch ties, SSE timbers under 6x6, 3-inch crossing 
plank and mine ties, for a total of 884,000 feet. The over- 
sold stocks of all grades at eastern mills are reported at 
2,169,000 feet and at southern mills at 4,612,000 feet. 

PorLan.—The reports cover 7,909,000 feet of green stocks 
ind 11,894,100 feet of dry, a total of 19,808,000 feet, of 
Which 12,639,000 feet were unsold in November, against 14,- 
969,000 feet in October, a decrease of 2,330,000 feet, or 15.5 
percent, against a decrease of .2 percent in October. Over- 
sold stocks increased from 1,849,000 feet in October to 1,955,- 
000 feet in November. In quartered poplar there was an 
increase of 1 percent, against an increase of 38 percent in 
October, 

Statisties as to other woods follow: 

CuEestNuT.—-The -reports cover 9,130,000 feet of green 
stocks and 15,457,000 feet of dry stocks, a total of 24,587,000 
feet, of which 16,265,000 feet were unsold in November, 
against unsold of 15,331,000 feet in October, an increase of 
6 pereent, against a decrease of 24 percent in October. The 
oversold stocks in November were 1,967,000 feet, against 
2,025,000 feet in October. Unsold stocks of quartered chest- 
ut show a decrease of 61 percent, against a decrease of 80 
percent in October. 

Corronwoop.——Total stocks of cottonwood were reported 
as 9,648,000 feet, of which 4,518,000 feet were green and 
»,130,000 feet were dry. The oversales amounted to 471,000 
feet and the total unsold in November 7,615,000 feet, against 
5,844,000 feet in October, an increase of 19 percent. 


The consolidated reports show decreases of stocks in 
the following grades: 


_ QUARTERED WHITE OAK.—In FAS, selects, No. 1 common, 
No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, Nos. 2, 8 and 4 common, 
clear face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

QUARTERED RED Oak.—In FAS, selects, No. 1 
sound wormy, No. 2 common and clear face strips. 

PLAIN Wuitk OaKk.—-In FAS, selects, sound wormy, Nos. 
, 3 and 4 common, export, clear face strips and No, 1 common 
strips. 

PLAIN Rep Oak.—In No. 1 common and selects, sound 
wormy, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common and clear face strips. 

_ WHITE OAK Bitt Stocks.—In unmatched switch ties, SSE 
timbers and plank, crossing and bridge plank and mine ties. 

PopLar.—In all panel and wide grades, all box board 
grades, FAS, saps, selects, and all the common grades except 
No. 2 of plain poplar, and in FAS and No, 2 common of quar- 
tered poplar. 

CHESTNUT.—In FAS wormy and No. 2 common wormy of 
quartered stocks, and in FAS, FAS-one face, No. 1 common 
Wwormy, sound wormy, Nos. 38 and 4 common and No. 2 com- 
mon wormy. 


common, 











Lumber Transportation 








TRY PLAN TO RELIEVE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Railroads East of Chicago to Be Operated as Unit 
—Increased Efficiency Needed 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—After conferences with 
high Government officials of the several departments and 
branches concerned with the immediate supervision of 
war measures, the Railroads’ War Board has announced 
the adoption of revolutionary means to relieve traffic 
congestion on the eastern lines, on which naturally de- 
volves the chief burden of moving the country’s increasing 
traflic to principal seaports. 

For months statements from the Railroads’ War Board 
had been telling about the operation of all of the prin- 
cipal rail lines of the country as a single continental sys- 
tem. Theoretically, this was a correct statement, but in 
practical operation the big transportation experts dis- 
covered that the roads really were not working as a single 
system. 

Under the revolutionary measures announced to the 
public Sunday morning, the adoption of which followed 
earnest conferences extending over an entire week, the 
lines east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomae ‘rivers will be operated as a single system. All 
equipment will be interchangeable. 

Every element now making for delay will be removed or 
modified to the greatest possible extent. A feature of 
great interest in this connection is the announcement that 
the plan, first discussed many weeks ago, of diverting 
shipments of export foodstuffs to South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports will be inaugurated as part of the general plan to 
relieve congestion north of the Ohio and Potomae and 
east of the Mississippi. 

It doubtless will not be possible to ship all foodstuffs 
to southern ports in the immediate future. For example, 
Baltimore has a big grain elevator capacity, with modern 
handling facilities. SSome southern ports do not begin 
to have the facilities of Baltimore and other large northern 
ports which might be named. But they have sufficient 
terminal and other facilities to handle a big volume of 
foodstuffs which are now clogging up the northern port 
terminals and warehouses. 

According to an official statement issued by the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, the measures which that body and 
the special Committee of Operating Vice Presidents who 
have been holding conferences here will put into effect at 
once, follow: 

All available facilities on all railroads east of Chicago will 
be pooled to the extent necessary to furnish maximum freight 
movement, 

All open top cars of all eastern roads and similar cars of 
private ownership which are at home on eastern lines will be 
pooled on an equitable plan, distribution under the pool to 
be made pro rata on the basis of the tonnage carrying capac- 
ity of the equipment in the pool. The car pool should be ad- 
ministered under the direction of the Car Service Commission. 

The Commission on Car Service will divert from those lines 
where the congestion is most acute all freight that can be 
handled by any open route until the congestion is relieved. 

The pooling of coal will be further extended wherever 
practicable. 

The National Fuel Administration is asked to arrange for 
supplying the various coal markets from the nearest coal 
mines in order to avoid waste of car efficiency. 

Any order that preference be given to any class of cars or 
freight results in a slowing down of the operation of the trans- 
portation machine. A constant flow of all traffic concur- 
rently produces the best transportation results. The war 
board therefore emphasizes the desirability of reducing the 
great volume of preference orders which, by placing a sub 
stantial majority of the freight moved on the same plane, de- 
teats its own object. 

An important part of the plan adopted for the opera- 
tion of the eastern lines is that of placing at their disposal 
the facilities of railways in other territories to such extent 
as may be necessary. 

It is a generally recognized fact that the situation on 
the eastern lines is more critical than in any other part 
of the country because upon them is being concentrated 
the bulk of the fuel and raw materials being used in the 
manufacture of munitions and also the vast quantities of 
supplies and foodstuffs which are being transported to 
Europe. Therefore, locomotives, employees and machine 
tools will be transferred from other railways to the 
eastern lines, and the repair shops of other lines, such as 
those of the western roads in Chieago, will be utilized for 
making repairs on the equipment of the eastern lines. 

This is easily the biggest transportation development of 
the war, and the railroad officials deserve a large measure 
of credit for the spirit in which they have gone about the 
task of subordinating the interests of individual systems 
to the publie good. The pooling arrangement will come 
as close to direet single control as would be possible under 
almost any arrangement. Even if the Government took 
over the roads, competent traffic and engineering experts 
would have to do most ot the executive and operating 
work. : 

It should be noted that the equipment of earriers in 
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other sections than that initially defined may be utilized 
by the committee of operating officers ‘‘to such extent as 
may be necessary.’’ 


By way of explanation, the Railroads’ War Board says: 


The Railroads’ War Board has been studying with concern 
the increasing congestion on the eastern lines. It has rec- 
ognized the fact that the roads in that territory have been 
becoming overburdened in consequence of the growing indus- 
trial activity, of the condition of the labor market, and of 
other conditions. As a part of the program for relieving these 
conditions it has addressed a letter to the Government Fuel 
Administration in which it has made the recommendation 
that a survey be made by the Fuel Administration of present 
contracts and methods of purchase and shipment of coal so as 
to shorten the rail haul from mine to consumer and to elimi- 
nate as far as possible all cross hauls of coal. 





WESTERN RAILROADS TO PRESENT THEIR 
CLAIMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—On Dec. 17 the western 
railroads will present their claims to an increase in rates 
along the same general lines advanced by the eastern car- 
riers in the case which was finally submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Monday of last week. 

The southern lines have served notice that they also will 
seek to justify a substantial advance in freight rates, but 
no date has yet been fixed for a hearing. 

On Dec. 7 the express companies of the country will urge the 
commission to permit them to advance express rates gen- 
erally 10 percent. There is every reason for believing that 
the express companies can make out a good case unless it 
should transpire that their figures are not accurate. Their 
reports indicate actual deficits in many cases. 

While the decision of the commission in the application 
of the eastern carriers for authority to increase rates 15 
percent for the period of the war should serve as an indi- 
cation of its probable decision as to western and southern 
rates, this does not follow. It will be recalled that when 
the carriers from the three sections came fofward earlier 
in the year and demanded a flat 15 percent increase it was 
denied as to all but a few commodities in all sections, and 
only the eastern roads were permitted to increase class rates 
generally. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—On Dec. 3 at Richmond, Va., 
Examiner Smith, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
begin hearings in Docket No. 9925—Garrett Lumber Co. et 
al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al.—and a large 
number of fourth section applications in which carriers seek 
authority to continue to charge for the transportation of lum- 
ver from points in Virginia located generally east of Clifton 
Forge, including Virginia cities and stations contiguous, from 
which class rates are published in Agent Gilbert’s I. C. C. 
No. 32, to points in Central Freight Association territory, 
rates which are lower than those contemporaneously main- 
tained from or to intermediate points. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
Dec. 4 until June 7 the operation of certain schedules con- 
tained in tariffs filed by the St. Louis Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation and F, A. Leland, agent, which provide for increased 
switching charges on carload freight switched between points 
on the Terminal Railroad Association lines at St. Louis, These 
tariffs were suspended by a previous order from Aug. 6 and 10 
until Dee. 4. 


TAX PAYERS’ DECISIONS ON WHAT PAVEMENT TO USE 


The engineering papers have recently devoted some 
interesting discussion to the part that the tax-paying 
public should have in the selection of street pavement. 
Instances have been pointed out where this has been left 
to popular vote rather than to the expert judgment of 
engineers and this practice has been deprecated, altho 
strong arguments have been made on both sides of the 
subject. 

A contributor to a recent issue of the Engineering New- 
Record, however, suggests a possible improvement that 
may make for economy. It is usually customary first to 
decide upon the type of pavement and then to advertise 
for bids for its construction in that particular material. 
The present suggestion is thet bids be invited upon the 
several types of pavement which are considered practi- 
cally available with a: narrow choice between them, and 
that the choice of the particular kind of pavement be 
made atter these bids have been received. Instead, 
therefore, of having competition between a narrow ring 
Gt contractors upon one particular kind of pavement a 
competition in price between several kinds of pavement is 
set up which often results in a material saving. It is 
claimed that a Wisconsin city saved something like 
$72,000 on a certain job of paving by having adopted this 
suggestion. 

Inasmuch as the choice between various types of pave- 
ment is usually a question of unit cost per year, including 
installation and maintenance, the choice can not be acéu- 
rately made except with a knowledge of the actual cost of 
competitive materials. This idea appears to be a most 
excellent one for wider adoption. 








IN LINE with the national policy of conserving labor in 
order to release workers for the manufacture of necessary 
war materials, the large stores all over the country are 
asking shoppers to carry home their parcels, except in the 
ease of goods of large bulk or weight. This has already 
resulted in a considerable saving in the amount of labor 
needed for delivery service. To encourage this movement 
some of the stores are affixing to all packages carried 
home by the purchasers a striking red, white and blue 
label lettered ‘‘Carried home from (name of store) by a 
patriot,’’ to show that the bearer is doing his or her bit 
in this individually small but, in the aggregate, important 
matter. 
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ASSOCIATIONS’ FALL ACTIVITIES ARE MANY 





Alluvial Land Colonization Gets Impetus—Huge Publicity Campaign Extols Yellow Pine 
—Production of Ship Timbers Greatly Increased 





NORTHWEST MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET 

Sr. Joseru, Mo., Nov. 26.—About fifty members of 
the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met here last Friday at the St. Francis Hotel. The 
purpose of the meeting was a discussion of conditions that 
are now affecting the retail trade, and such subjects as 
car shortage, lumber supply etc. were given consideration. 
Among the speakers were J. R. Moorehead of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and P. 8. Trapp, who while a retail lumber 
dealer at Graham, Mo., was president of the association 
for a year. Mr. ‘Trapp, who is now a salesman, spoke on 
the subject ‘‘Seeing Uurselves as Others See Us.’’? The 
subject of Mr. Moorehead was ‘‘Codperation Between 
the Lumber Manufacturer and the Ketailer,’’ and he 
discussed the many ways wherein these two factors in the 
lumber trade may codperate to their mutual benefit. He 
spoke at length on that phase of the subject which has to 
do with the trade extension work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which is maintained pri- 
marily to help the retailer extend his business. 





INTERESTS FARMERS IN COLONIZATION MOVE- 
MENT 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 26.—The Southern Alluvial 
Land Association found opportunity during the conven- 
tion of the Farmers’ Educational and Codperative Union 
at Jonesboro, Ark., during the last week, to present to 
the delegates from forty States some of the advantages 
of the vast alluvial land regions of eastern Arkansas, 
the Yazoo and Mississippi deltas and eastern Louisiana, 
and to interest these gentlemen in the plans for coloniza- 
tion being worked out by the officials of this association. 
Victor H. Schoffelmayer, field secretary of the organiza- 
tion, spent three days at Jonesboro while the convention 
was in progress and he put in practically all of his time 
explaining the plans of the association and in interesting 
the delegates therein. He also distributed a large num- 
ber of the free booklets of the association, ‘‘The Call of 
the Alluvial Empire,’’ and secured the names of more 
than 300 prospects. 

Many of the delegates, who came from practically all 
parts of the United States, had never visited this section 
before and confessed that they knew nothing about the 
existence of such wonderfully fertile lands and as little 
about the plans for settling them and bringing them into 
cultivation. They all expressed notable surprise when 
informed of the price at which these lands could be bought 
and, since the adjournment of the convention, a number 
of the delegates have been going over some of these 
properties with a view to investment therein. Officials 
of the association believe that they have started machinery 
in motion that will give great impetus to the colonization 
movement as affecting these lands and they are much 
encouraged over the interest shown therein. 

Where possible, trips were made in automobiles by the 
delegates to some of the fine farms in Craighead and 
Mississippi counties, and they were duly impressed not 
only with the crops thereon but also with the splendid 
transportation facilities and other advantages evident on 
every hand. 

Officials of the association are expecting large results 
from the work done at the convention in question and 
are making their plans accordingly. 





RETAILERS HOSTS TO WHOLESALERS AT BAN- 
QUET 


Superior, Wis., Nov. 26.—Retail lumber dealers of 
Duluth and Superior, Wis., tendered a banquet to the 
wholesalers of the two cities at the Hotel Superior on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 21. The dinner was the result 
of a baseball game played between teams representing the 
wholesalers and retailers last August, in which the former 
were victorious. Advantage was taken of the occasion to 
discuss conditions in the industry at the twin ports. 
H. R. Corey, chairman of the retailers’ section, and E. J. 
Bunker, chairman of the wholesalers, were the principal 
speakers. The burden of the remarks were that altho 
there perhaps is not so much new construction going on 
as in former years, war conditions have not worked to 
the detriment of the lumber business, and that trade 
actually is better than for several years. 





ADVERTISING WITHOUT LIMIT 

Publicity, and yet more publicity, is sought by the 
Southern Pine Association, and if its most recent at- 
tempts shall bear anything like a percentage of results 
fairly proportionate to the efforts it will certainly attain 
the outcome it seeks. In the association’s own language, 
attributed authoritatively to L. R. Putman, director of 
advertising and trade extension, ‘‘ Yes, we’ve cut ’em 
loose,’’ the explanation being contained in the sentence 
following that ‘‘I told you last month that we were 
yoing to put on an advertising campaign like the lumber 
ndustry never dreamed of vefore.’’ 

The visible efforts seem closely to have fulfilled the 
promise. The association is sending broadcast a wealth 
of illustrated advertising matter, placing it with intelli- 
gent understanding of where it will be most effective. 
In text and sketch it tells its story of the advisability 
of woods used generally and of southern yellow pine 
specifically, and it includes the various subjects, ‘‘ Farm 
Journal Copy,’’ ‘‘ Yellow Pine Flooring Copy,’’ ‘‘Inte- 
rior Copy’’ and others intended for publication and va- 
rious other attractive pieces of copy already arranged for 
local newspaper use. 

But the crowning—and audacious—effort of the South- 
ern Pine Association in its search for limitless publicity 
is the insertion of a double page attractively worded and 
illustrated advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post, 


possibly the most widely circulated publication in the 
world, certainly the most extensively circulated in the 
English language. This exploits southern pine, ‘‘The 
Wood of Service’’ by text and half tone engravings in an 
amazing way that has rarely if ever been attempted by 
wood’s advocates. Should it reap results anywhere ap- 
proximating the courage and comprehensiveness of the 
enterprise the Southern Pine Association and its products 
will have a rich reward. Incidentally the whole scheme 
is a credit to the wisely directed audacity of its origina- 
tors. 





TO DEVISE PLANS FOR ACCELERATING SPRUCE 
OUTPUT 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 24.—The Lumbermen’s Protee- 
tive League, thru Secretary B. W. Sawyer, has called a 
general meeting of lumbermen of western Washington and 
Oregon, to be held at the Washington Hotel, Seattle, 
Nov. 30 at 10 a. m. for considering ways of accelerating 
the output of spruce airplane material. Col. Bryce P. 
Disque, of the Signal Corps, stationed at Portland, Ore., 
and who looks after the production of Government spruce, 
will attend the meeting, as will also Capt. Russell Haw- 
kins, of Portland, who is assisting Colonel Disque in the 
work. Mr. Sawyer has been helping small loggers and 
ranchers to get out split spruce and says there will be 
considerable material gotten out in this way thruout the 
spruce section of the two States. 

It is expected that the War Department will put several 
thousand expert woodsmen from the northern lumbering 
States into the spruce timber in Washington and Oregon 
very soon, and when this is done the Government needs 
will be supplied. It is likely there will then be less 
I. W. W. striking on the job, sabotage and other things 
that tend to increase the scarcity of labor in logging 
operations, 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 

New Organs, La., Nov. 26.—That the speeding-up 
campaign inaugurated by the Southern Pine Association 
in connection with the ship building program is getting 
results is now demonstrable. During the six working 
days of last week more than a million feet of ship tim- 
bers and material, on the average, were actually shipped 
every day. The following compilation is from the office 
of W. J. Haynen, assistant purchasing agent for the 
emergency fleet corporation, and deals with actual ship- 
ments from the southern mills: November 19, ninety- 
two cars shipped; 20th, fifty-four cars; 21st, forty-three 
cars; 22nd, ninety-seven cars; 23rd, fifty-six cars; 24th, 
sixty cars. Total for the week, 402 cars, or approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 feet. 

It is hoped to bring this movement up to 2,000,000 
feet daily, and the mills are being urged also to speed up 
their out-turn of large timbers, which the ship yards par- 
ticularly need, and for lack of which some of them are 
being held back. It is understood that a disproportion- 
ately large percentage of the material shipped last week 
was made up of the smaller sizes. 

W. Catesby Jones, a prominent New Orleans attorney, 
and King H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine Association, 
will go to Bogalusa Wednesday to attend a mass meeting 
of millworkers at which Mr. Jones will be the principal 
speaker. This is one of the series of meetings being held 
thruout the yellow pine belt to stimulate the production 
of ship timbers. The arrangement details are in charge 
of W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., but 
it is understood that a meeting will be held in the woods 
in addition to that scheduled for Bogalusa proper. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, returned home Sunday night from the North, 
having attended a directors’ meeting in Chicago last 
week. Assistant Secretary Moore reached New Orleans 
Friday night, coming home direct from the Chicago meet- 
ing, and is now preparing a report on the status of the 
15 percent rate advance matter, having attended the re- 
cent hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE WEST COAST SHINGLE 
BRANCH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 24.—E. E. Harphan, for the last 
four years in the timber sales department of the Forest 
Service in District 6, the headquarters of which are at 
Portland, Ore., has been engaged by Secretary J. 8. 
Williams, of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, as his assistant. Mr. Harphan is 
an energetic young man, a graduate of the college of 
forestry of the University of Washington, and for some 
time has been engaged in export timber cruising, espe- 
cially in the Olympic forest reserve in western Wash- 
ington. 

The activities of the shingle branch are increasing and 
since former Secretary H. P. Wykoff left a few months 
ago to go east to sell shingles for the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co., Mr. Williams, who succeeded him, has more 
than had his hands full attending to the association’s 
work alone. 

The shingle branch will be represented at the annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 23-25, by Secretary Williams, 
who will address the meeting. He also plans to have a 
fire test given there at that time showing the slow burning 
qualities of treated and untreated shingles, as compared 
to patent roofing. Not only will this test be pulled off 
to interest and educate the Canadian lumber dealers, but 
city officials also will be invited to be present, as a plan 
is under way in Winnipeg to change the building code, 
and the lumbermen and shingle men are anxious that 
shingle roofs be considered on their merits. On his 
return from the Winnipeg meeting Secretary Williams 
will probably attend the annual meeting of the Western 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Spokane, at Great 
Falls, Mont., Feb. 7-9, 1918. 

The shingle branch is also endeavoring to get the city 
officials of San Antonio, Tex., to postpone their contem 
plated anti-shingle legislation in order to give time for 
fire tests to show the fire resisting merits of treated 
and untreated shingles as compared with prepared roofing. 
In the meantime Secretary Williams is interesting the 
retail lumber dealers of Texas and the local lumber 
dealers of San Antonio, and if the legislation is not 
rushed a strong campaign of education will be earried on 
that will have a bearing on the legislation enacted. 





CALIFORNIA PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET 

San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 24.—A very harmonious 
meeting of the stockholders and committeemen of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at 610 New Call Building, San Francisco, 
Nov. 16. Some important business was transacted, which 
had a vital bearing upon the future of the California pine 
industry. A very enjoyable dinner was held in the Palac 
Hotel in the evening following the business meeting. 
There were some invited guests in addition to the members 
of the association. 

President F, B. Hutchens oceupied the chair at- the 
business meeting, and there was a fair representation of 
the numerous lumber companies connected with the or- 
ganization. The financial showing made was very en- 
couraging and the policies of the association were found 
to be working out well. 

Resolutions were adopted to the effect that the associa 
tion call the attention of the proper State and Federal 
bodies to the vital relation between food conservation and 
the full operation of pine sawmills, logging camps and 
box factories, to the end that a sufficient supply of box 
shooks for the storage and shipment of food stuffs pro- 
duced next year be provided, with a petition that ways 
and means be found for mobilizing a labor supply for 
the operating season of 1918. 

Resolutions were also adopted providing that the War 
Department be petitioned to determine the number of 
drafted sawmill operators and loggers now in Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Washington, and that further 
battalions of the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) be filled, 
so far as possible, by the transfer of such drafted men. 
In view of the fact that the lumber industry of California 
has already furnished far more than its quota of men, 
based on production, for the forest. regiment, it felt that 
such action would only be fair to the lumber manufac- 
turers, and would help to relieve the acute labor shortage 
in California and southern Oregon. Unless the labor sit- 
uation is relieved it was felt that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to produce suflicient box shooks to meet this sea- 
son’s demand, and the season of 1918 presents even 
greater difficulties. 

M. H. Grover spoke on the labor situation, suggesting 
that possibly some arrangement might be made with the 
Government whereby Mexican and perhaps Chinese labor 
might be imported to meet the emergency. He also sug- 
gested that many women might be used in the industry if 
California factories had the same rights which the labor 
commissioner of Oregon has given employers there, allow 
ing women to work for eight hours, and two hours over- 
time. 

It was voted that the Secretary, as representing the 
pine industry, be authorized to confer with the State 
Labor Commissioner and present the situation to him. 

Resolutions were adopted providing that the association 
petition Congress for an appropriation of $10,000 to be 
placed at the disposal of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau for employing a man to study weather conditions as 
related to forest fires, and to codperate with fire pro 
tective agencies in putting the results into effect. 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD ASSO 
CIATION ACTIVITIES 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 26.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, returned this morning from Washington, D. C., 
where he was in conference with various officials having 
charge of supplying the Government with wood for the 
numerous war purposes. 

Among the most important things done at Washington 
was the establishment of the Northern Hardwood Emer- 
gency Bureau headquarters and installing as the eastern 
manager of the company R. H. Jones, formerly of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis. Since the 
plans for the establishment of the eastern emergency 
bureau were formulated it develops that the office will 
also serve the Michigan hardwood men, the expense of the 
work being evenly divided between the two associations. 
Mr. Jones will supply the Government authorities with all 
data and information relative to the northern woods and 
as the demand for such wood arises, he will keep the 200 
mills of Wisconsin and Michigan informed as to the 
various purposes for which the wood might be available. 
He will also assist the Government authorities in pre- 
paring various statistics and specifications applying to 
northern woods. In short he will serve as an agency for 
the exchange of ideas between the producer and the con- 
suming Government authorities. 

Mr. Swan at Washington learned that the schedule for 
building of portable houses to be shipped abroad as 
hospital units had been extended to include bids on 
hemlock along with other woods, and thus a big field has 
been opened for the Wisconsin wood. He also learned of 
highly favorable prospects for the use of maple and birch 
for gunstocks for the allied nations. This is a realization 
of plans set in motion about three years ago by the 
Northern Hemlock association and the subject will be 
given full consideration by the Michigan and Wisconsin 
hardwood bureaus. While in New York Mr. Swan learned 
a new thing about the demand for birch and that is that 
builders in the East are interested in a plan for fire- 
proofed birch that will take a stained finish with the 
same results as the birch not fireproofed. It seems that 
in fireproofing birch acquires a glaze that does not readily. 
absorb the stains and it is believed some chemical can 
be found that will counteract that hard glazed surface. 
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Proper attention is to be given the subject by the asso- 
jation. 

’ When Mr. Swan returned to his office this morning he 
found in his stack of mail a letter of inquiry as to what 
kind of woods he could recommend for the manufacture 
of poker chips. Mr, Swan will have something more 
definite to announce thereon in the near future. The same 
letter contained assurances that the writer, representing 
» manufacturer of various wood novelties, could use 
100,000 feet of birch for the making of knitting needles, 
the letter stating that needles were already being manu- 
factured of that wood, which has been found very suitable 
owing to the readiness with which it provides a hard, 
smooth surface. A sample of the wooden knitting needle 
was ineluded. 

‘he Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association office has also been notified by automobile 
manufacturers’ representatives that birch, maple and 
beech have been found highly suitable for the manufac- 
ture of body frames and are destined to replace or at least 
serve as competitive woods for white ash in that respect. 





DETROIT ASSOCIATION MOVES TO NEW 
QUARTERS 


Derrort, Micw., Nov. 26.—The Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will move to new quarters in the new 
Vinton Building here, and bring under one roof the offices 
of the association and the comprehensive ‘‘ Free Perma- 
nent Lumber Exhibit’’ which it maintains, together with 
a club quarters for the use of the association members. 

Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, who maintains offices here 
in the Dime Bank Building, also will be invited to make 
his headquarters with the local association. Such action 
will bring the lumber associations’ activities in the city 
entirely under one roof. The lumber exhibit of the local 
association is now on the fourth floor of the Penobscot 
Building, occupying about 1,000 feet in the exhibit main- 
tained by the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, 
while the offices are on another floor in the same building. 

More than 3,400 square feet of floor space, the entire 
seventh floor of the 12-story Vinton Building, has been 
leased by the association. Sixteen hundred feet will be 
given over to the lumber exhibit, which can be materially 
increased with this increase of 600 feet of space. 

The rest of the floor will be given over to the associa- 
tion offices, in charge of J. F. Deacon, secretary; the as- 
sociation lounging and club rooms, and the space reserved 
for the National association offices. It is probable that 
Mr. Bowen will accept the invitation to join with the De- 
troit organization. 

Offices of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Credit Bureau, 
a branch of the association, will also be in the building. 
The lounging and club rooms will be a new feature for the 
local organization. 





BEAUMONTERS TO HOLD ANNUAL CONCATENA- 
TION 


Beaumont, Trex., Nov. 26.—Beaumont’s annual Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation will be held next Saturday night as 
the closing feature of the fall festival to be held this 
week in place of the South Texas State fair. 

Considerable interest is manifested in the event, par- 
ticularly because this will be the first concatenation held 
here sinee W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., was elected Supreme Snark of the Universe. 
Mr. Priddie will conduct the concatenation and about 
twenty-five or thirty kittens will be initiated. 

Arrangements are being made by committees of local 
Hoo-Hoo headed by Vicegerent H. D. Fletcher to enter- 
tain upward of 500 lumbermen that day. A big banquet 
will follow the initiation and Ben 8. Woodhead has charge 
of the entertainment program. 





ST, LOUIS HOO-HOO ARRANGE FOR LADIES’ 
NIGHT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—Final arrangements have 
heen made for the Hoo-Hoo ladies’ night, Wednesday, 
D ‘c. 5, when the members of the order in St. Louis and 
Vicinity will entertain their wives and sweethearts at the 
Ameriean Annex Hotel with a dinner followed by a 
dance, These arrangements were decided upon at a 
necting Friday of the entertainment committee. This 
will be the third ladies’ night given by the Hoo-Hoo here 
and the committee plans to make Wednesday’s affair the 
most suecessful of all, which is saying a great deal. A 
be | jazz band has been engaged for the dance music, and 






here will be a cabaret, with some novel features intro- 
‘uced. From the aeceptanees that are being received 
imcieations are that the attendance will be at least 125 
persons, The affair is in the hands of the reception com- 
mittee, which is composed of Sidney S. May, chairman; 
©. R. Gloor, 8. J. Gavin, D. R. Fitzroy, George W. Funck, 
Hi. C. Ball and E. B. Wood, who have been working with 
wrence M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenotor, and C. 

s 


‘ee, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern district of Mis- 
uri, 


= 


LOYAL HOO-HOO WILL HELP 


. i100-Hoo is logically the one lumberman’s organiza- 
‘ion best fitted to look after the Comforts Fund for the 
lumbermen soldiers and sailors abroad. Announce- 
tment made this week by Secretary-treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant regarding this proposed fund will no doubt be wel- 
comed by hundreds of loyal Hoo-Hoo who have been 
‘waiting an invitation to do their bit for the foresters 
‘id lumbermen who are making the supreme sacrifice. 
While one time subscriptions are invited the treasurer 
Suggests that monthly obligations would be preferred 


So that the comfort supplies may be sent continuously 
during the war. 








Rent never stops. You could pay all your life 
and have nothing to show for it. 











WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Programs for Six Annual Conventions Outlined—National Retailers’ Organization Direc- 
tors to Confer Next Week—Coopers’ Program Formulated 





Dec. 3—Montreal Lumber Association of the Board of Trade, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 
4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 
Dec. 10—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 
Dec. 11—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
12—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber’ Association, 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 
15—Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Sac- 
ramento, Sacramento, Cal. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 9, 10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 


Dec. Gib- 


Dec. 





Dec. 


Association, 


Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 


phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17, 18-—-Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, DuQuoin, lll. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Annual meeting. 


Jan, 22, 28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 28, 24—National Lumber Exporters’ 
York City. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Western Retail Lumberman’s Association (Can- 
ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
Jan, 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

30, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
the State of New York, TenEyck Hotel, 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 5, 6@—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 6, 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 7-9—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 12-14—Ilinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Assc- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 18-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 


Feb.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, RB. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN 
COLUMBUS 

The annual meeting of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen has been scheduled for Jan. 
24, 25 and 26 at Columbus, Ohio. Secretary-treasurer 
John J. P. Bartelle advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that President Howard M. Rowe has named a committee 
on arrangements consisting of D. R. Winn, C. E. Lyons 
and E. G. Dillow, all of Columbus, and adds: 

It may interest you to know that we have today the largest 
list of members in the history of the organization and can, 
therefore, look forward to a large and successful meeting. 

Details in regard to the program for the Union asso- 
ciation’s annual will be published later. 


Association, Seattle, Wash. 


Association, 
Association, New 


Kansas 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. Association of 


Albany, N, Y. 


Great 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
VENTION 


Assistant to the President F. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, writes 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to the sixteenth 
annual meeting of that association: 

It is the purpose of the association to make this meeting one 
of much practical value to the producers and consumers of 
lumber. <A program is being prepared with careful considera- 
tion of today’s problems and conditions. The program will 
contain the names of several men of national reputation, ex- 
perts in their respective lines. 

As announced in the preceding issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, because of a conflict of dates the dates 
chosen were changed from those originally selected to 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 5 and 6. The headquarters 
of the association will be at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 


ANNUAL CON- 





PROGRAM OF THE OHIO ASSOCIATION OF RE- 
TAILERS 


In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the annual 
convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers relative to its annual convention to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 24, 25 and 26, Secretary Findley M. 
Torrence says: 

Our association this year is going to eliminate its associ- 
ation exhibit feature and hopes that all of its friends and 
exhibitors will take space in the Ohio State Building Show, 
which will be held at the State Fair Grounds, Jan. 21 to 30. 
We are doing this in the belief that all building interests of 
the State should combine their forces this year in a mutual 
demonstration to the public of the importance and economy 
of “building now,” as building material prices during the next 
decade, and especially after the export business is resumed, 
will very likely reach an almost prohibitive figure. 


Secretary Torrence advises that an entire day will be 


devoted by the association to attendance at the building 
show, ‘‘and besides the 2,000 or more delegates whom we 


can always depend upon for our convention the show will 
be attended by several other organizations of business 
men.’’? He advises also that a statewide campaign of 
publicity is to be given the enterprise, and thru the co- 
operation of local commercial organizations thruout the 
State excursions to Columbus by rail during the show have 
been definitely assured. 

In issuing similar information to members of the asso- 
ciation Secretary Torrence encloses a diagram showing 
unallotted space in the building show at Columbus and 
requests that members advise him of any space that they 
desire to use. 

As advised in earlier issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the Hotel Southern will be the headquarters of the 
Ohio association. 





RETAILERS LAY CONVENTION PLANS 


A committee appointed by President Roscoe C. Briggs, 
of Oneonta, N. Y., consisting of C. C. Harper, of Roches- 
ter; Edward M. Cameron, of Albany; A. G. Veeder, of 
Schenectady; William A. Serven, of Pearl River, and M. 
T. Witmer, of Niagara Falls, has in charge the plans for 
the next annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York. The organ of the 
association says: 

Plans already have been initiated to make this convention 
a signal event in association history. It is to be given to 
problems which are confronting the dealer today as never 
before; to plans and‘ideas which will help him get and pro- 
tect business in spite of war conditions, and to new ways 
in which he can have his association render him service to 
push aside obstacles in his pathway. 

And the foregoing will indicate something of the na- 
ture of the coming convention. 

Secretary Paul S. Collier advises the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that it will be held Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. 1, at 
Albany, N. Y., with headquarters at the Ten Eyck Hotel. 





ANNOUNCES COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES’ CON- 
VENTION PROGRAM 
St. Lours, Mo., Nov. 26.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has sent 
to each member of the organization a copy of the program 
of the second semiannual convention of the association, 
which will be held in the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dee. 4, 5 and 6. A cordial invitation to be present is 
extended to everyone interested in the cooperage industry. 
The program follows: 
Tuesday, Dec. 4 
Executive committee meeting. 
Wednesday, Dec. 5 
10 :00 a. m.—Slack stave and heading group meeting. 
Tight stave and heading group meeting. 
Butter tub group meeting. 
2:00 p. m.—Slack hoop group meeting. 
Coopers’ group meeting. . 
7:00 p. m.—Dinner. 
Thursday, Dec. 6 
JENERAL SESSION 
10:00 a. m.—President’s address. 
Treasurer’s report. 
Secretary's report. 
Traffic committee report. 
Discussion of excess profits tax provision of war revenue 
act. 
Cost discussion. 
Priority discussion. 
Discussion of labor and transportation. 
(Luncheon will be served during meeting.) 
4:00 p. m.—Executive committee meeting. 


12 :00 m.- 


Costs, quality, statistics and other subjects will be dis- 
cussed at all group meetings. Mr. Sheahan urges-all to 
be in attendance during the three days of the convention, 
so that they can meet their friends and transact personal 
business on the first day, thus being enabled to devote all 
other time to the association work and meetings. 





CALIFORNIANS TO HOLD ANNUAL 


Dee. 15 and Sacramento, Cal., have been chosen respec- 
tively as the date and place of the annual-meeting of the 
Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club. Secretary W. B. 
Dearborn, of Loomis, Cal., advises the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN that arrangements are being perfected for a 
special luncheon and an attractive program for that 
oceasion. Headquarters of the annual will be at.the Hotel 
Sacramento. , 





DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL RETAILERS TO MEET 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 26.—Charles A. Bowen, secretary 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, with 
offices in this city, announced today a meeting of the 
board of directors of the association, together with two 
representatives of the lumber industry from each city 
where the National association has clubs, in Chicago, 
Dee. 4. .The meeting will be held at the Congress Hotel. 
The conference is planned to discuss business conditions 
thruout the country and methods of bettering these condi- 
tions. No program is planned, but the conference will 
act in any direction agreed upon by the conferees, 





ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT OF VICEGERENTS 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
announced the appointment of the following vicegerents: 
C. E. Murphy, Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, for the 
State of Utah; H. E. Cole, Little River Lumber Co., 
Roeghinkle, for the northern district of California; and 
George L. Forrester, secretary-treasurer North Carolina 
Timber & Lumber Co., Asheville, for the State of North 
Carolina. 


eee 


A man that is determined to save will find a 
way. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN MEET IN NEW YORK 





Uniform Sales Terms and Child Labor Discussed 





Previous Position on Freight War Tax 


Reaffirmed—Next Meeting at Norfolk 





New York, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
here Friday in the North Carolina pine bungalow erected 
and maintained by the association in the hall of the Coun- 
try Life Permanent Exposition, Grand Central Station. 
The bungalow had just been given a thoro overhauling 


inside and out, in addition to which new and attractive | 


interior furnishings had just been put in, and it certainly 
presented a pleasing and homelike appearance. In addi- 
tion to the attractive furnishings and cleanly appearance 
of the bungalow, Capt. Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, 
N. G., had had forwarded to the bungalow some splendid 
specimens of shortleaf pine cones and needles to decorate 
the bungalow and also a cross cut section of a pine log 
finished off to be used as a center piece on the table in 
the living room. These cones added considerably to the 
attractiveness of the interior and were very interesting 
exhibits to those persons who had never before seen one. 

The members and their guests were received by James 
J. Hannerty and Mrs. L. Kirby Parrish, the representa- 
tives of the association at the bungalow, and also by 
R. H. Sexton, manager of the exposition. Considering 
the distance many had to travel to attend the meeting the 
attendance was very good, about thirty being on hand 
when President A. R. Turnbull called the meeting to 
order at 10:30 in the lecture hall of the exposition. ; 

Secretary Roper then read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing and these were approved as read. 

The first business was the report of the various com- 
mittees. The membership committees from North and 
South Carolina favorably recommended the following ap- 
plications for membership in the association: J. L. Guy, 
Camden, 8. C.; Adams & Graham, Hamlet, N. C.; J. F. 
Prettyman & Sons, Summerville, 8. C. These firms were 
unanimously elected to membership. 

The chairman of the costs and values committee having 
under consideration the uniform terms of sale suggested 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association com- 
mittee, stated that he had no definite report to make in 
the matter but requested the secretary to read the cor- 
respondence from Edward Hines, chairman of the Na- 
tional committee, in this regard. This was done and the 
further information brought forth that the Southern Pine 
Association, the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association have already adopted these terms, the first 
named association stating that its members intend apply- 
ing them whether 75 percent of the membership of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ratify them 
or not as ealled for in the resolution passed at the Na- 
tional meeting. This question brought forth considerable 
discussion, the result of which was the secretary was 
instructed to submit the proposed terms of sale and the 
old terms of sale already adopted to the members in the 
shape of a referendum and allow them to vote on the 
subject. If they voted in favor of the new terms, the 
association would adhere to the motion of the National 
that 75 per cent of the affiliated associations would have 
to adopt them before they became effective. 

Beeause of the absence of the chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee, Secretary Roper reported the progress 
that had been made in the handling of the Hagerstown 
route case, the recent proposed New York, Philadelphia 
&« Norfolk advances, the 15 percent advance case, and the 
reclassification of lumber. Special attention was brought 
to this latter subject because of its importance to the 
industry and lumbermen were asked to take an active 
interest with a view to seeing that their interests were 
protected. It is expected to have a representative at the 
meeting of the traffic committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association called for Chicago Dec. 1 to 
consider this subject. 

The meeting also adopted resolutions requesting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to continue the com- 
pilation of annual statistics on eight selected commodities, 
which have not been published since 1914. The resolutions 
further asked that until these statistics are again com- 
piled the commission hold as reasonable a request in any 
proceeding in which lumber rates are involved that car- 
riers compile such data for a single month. 

Charles Hill, chairman of the uniform cost system com- 
mittee, stated that he had requested L. D. Baldwin, of 
Baldwin, Griggs & Baldwin, lawyers, to make a short talk 
along this line. Mr. Baldwin in his talk emphasized the 
absolute necessity for lumbermen to adopt some such 
system as would enable them to show conclusively to any- 
bedy desirous of obtaining the knowledge just how much 
it is costing lumbermen to produce their lumber per 
thousand feet. He submitted for the consideration of the 
members a system which he had drawn up, that was given 
close attention. In connection with this matter the secre- 
tary was requested to send out similar copies of the cost 
sheet submitted by Mr. Baldwin to the members urging 
them to report on it their operations to date. This infor- 
mation will be used by a committee consisting of G. L. 
Hume, J. L. Camp, C. I. Millard, John M. Gibbs, R. J. 
Clifford and W. B. Roper in presenting to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Government the conditions 
under which North Carolina pine operators are now work- 
ing. This is a very important matter and the association 
took a long step forward in formulating a uniform system 
of cost accounting. F 

In appreciation of the time and energy given by Mr. 
Baldwin in the consideration of the cost accounting mat- 
ter, the association unanimously elected him as an honorary 
member. 

The question of appointing a war service committee, 
suggested by the National Chamber of Commerce, was 
next discussed and the meeting decided to adopt the policy 
of other lumber associations to the effect that the various 
emergency bureaus can well handle such war matters as 


come up without the appointment of another committee 
as suggested. 
Child Labor Law Discussed 

The child labor law was next discussed and it was 
ascertained that the members were strictly following its 
provisions. Some criticism was made of the ruling that 
boys under 16 years of age can only be employed in retail 
yards and that lumber yards operated in conjunction with 
lumber plants would not be permitted to hire boys of this 
age even tho engaged in outdoor work. The law’s intent 
was thought to cover the employment inside of mills, fac- 
tories ete., and discrimination was charged against lumber 
yards in this ruling, which will no doubt receive further 
consideration at the hands of the Child Labor Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. 

The attention of the members was also called to use and 


— 
occupancy insurance, which repays to a certain extent the 
time lost in rebuilding a mill or plant that has jen 
destroyed by fire. The secretary was instructed to look 
into this matter further and submit a report at the Next 
ineeting. 

Some discussion was had of the war tax on fre!chts 
with a view to clarifying the situation, which is at present 
a little muddled on those contracts taken without Specifie 
agreement as to who shall pay the tax. It was thowoht 
very probable that the Treasury Department would j\:,ye 
to make some rulings on this tax bill to clear up the situ- 
ation but the association also reaffirmed the position t 


3 ‘ aken 
at the Charleston meeting that the buyer should 


ay 
the tax. ‘ 

It was deemed necessary that a meeting of the as la- 
tion be held in December, and after discussion, it \\.s 


decided to hold it in Norfolk, Va., Dec. 13, at the Mov.ti- 
cello Hotel. 
No further business coming up for discussion, 
members adjourned at 12:30 p. m. 
ees 


A man of modest means should make a moves) 
beginning in saving, but he should save. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS VISIT MODEL MILL PLANT 





Interesting Side Trip Follows Close of Semiannual—Labor Saving Devices Shown in 
Operation—Entertainment of Visitors Unsurpassed 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 23.—While the semi-annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Jacksonville this week already is history, 
the memory of the delightful aftermath of the business 
session long will remain with every one of the fifty guests 
who enjoyed the hospitality of the Standard Lumber Co. 
at Live Oak, Fla., and the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. 
of Florida at Perry, Fla. Boarding the special Pullman 
sleeper that brought the party from New Orleans to the 
meeting, members and visitors on Thursday morning were 
taken to Live Oak, where they were met by Harry Swartz 
and other local officials of the Standard Lumber Co. 
Immediately upon arrival the entire party was marched 
to the Suwanee Hotel, where a dinner fit for an epicure 
was spread. Venison, squirrel and quail were the com- 
ponent parts of a game dinner that was a genuine treat. 
{t was a splendid dinner excellently served and thoroly 
enjoyed. There was no time for elaborate speechmaking, 
but Capt. Frederic Wilbert, president of the association, 
delegated Gus Drews, of Morgan City, La., to express 
briefly the appreciation of the visitors of the splendid 
hospitality of the Standard Lumber Co., which he did in 
his usual effective and pleasing manner. After three 
rousing cheers were given for the Standard Lumber Co. 
and Harry Swartz, the party boarded a special train on 
the ‘‘Lopin’ Goat,’’ the name by which the Live Oak, 
Perry & Gulf Railroad is best known in this section, and 
left for Perry, where the great plant of the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co. of Florida is located. When the train 
reached the beautiful and historic Suwanee River, it was 
stopped on the bridge while the entire party stood and 
sang ‘*‘Down on the Suwanee River.’’ 

Several hours were spent at Perry where, piloted by Ed 
Swartz and other officials of the company, the visitors 
were shown every part of this great operation. There are 
mills of greater capacity in the country, but in uptodate 
methods and machinery, modern construction, economy 
of operation and cleanliness this can rightly be termed 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, sawmill opera- 
tion in the United States. From the completely equipped 
machine shop which is the pride of Master Mechanic P. A. 
Cazes, thru power plant and sawmill, planing mill and 
yard, the guests made their way, each intent on inspect- 
ing the part of the operation in which he might be par- 
ticularly interested, and all were deeply interested in the 
remarkable ease with which the giant logs are converted 
into lumber and put thru the various operations with so 
little expenditure of labor, mechanical appliances in this 
plant having taken the place of human hands to a greater 
extent perhaps than in any other similar enterprise in the 
country. 

The great electrically driven planing mill is the especial 
hobby, if he has a hobby, of Ed Swartz who, with a smile 
on his face and a sparkle in his eye that betrayed his 
gratification, explained to those about him the methods 
of handling the output of this plant. From the time the 
dry lumber from the yard is deposited in the planing 
mill by the giant locomotive crane until the finished 
product is put into the car on the opposite side by 
machinery, the output of this plant is handled with fewer 
men and at less cost than probably in any other plant 
producing the same amount of finished lumber. The 
visitor is impressed with the notable absence of tramways 
and lumber buggies about the plant. From the sawmill 
to the yard and again from yard to planing mill or 
shipping shed the entire output of the plant is handled 
in unit packages by locomotive cranes, the only men 
employed in the yards being the few who are engaged 
in properly spreading and sticking the lumber in the 
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for Best Essays on 


“Why Every Family Should Own Its Home’’ 
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piles where it is deposited by the cranes. While the s.wv- 
ing operation is much the same as in any other modern 
plant and is done at perhaps no less cost than in many 
others, from the time the lumber leaves the sorting chains 
until it is loaded in the ears, there is a saving estimated 
by Mr. Swartz at no less than 50 percent over the average 
operation. 

After inspecting the mills and yards the party visiled 
the handsome office of the company, into which they were 
ushered thru a pair of massive bronze doors that were 
taken from a handsome New York mansion and _ that 
originally cost $1500. That the esthetic and the beautiful 
have not been neglected in the plans of this great plant 
is amply demonstrated by the well kept lawn and trim 
hedges, the fragrant rose garden and attractive lake with 
flo¥ing fountain in the center that lies out in front of 
the office, while from a tall staff Old Glory proudly floats 
in the breeze, proclaiming the loyalty and patriotism of 
the company and its employees. 

From Perry the party was taken to Hampton Springs, 
where the beautiful hotel that is the mecca of so many \Win- 
ter tourists was thrown open a week ahead of time in order 
to provice the banquet that was tendered the visitors by 
the Burton-Swartz company. With wild turkey as the 
picce de resistance, a magnificent spread was set before 
the company’s guests, John A. Bruce, sales manager, 
doing the honors for the company. Here J. W. Darling, 
of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Wilhelm, La., was 
designated by President Wilbert to extend the thanks of 
the association to the hosts for their splendid entertain- 
ment. Mr. Darling closed his talk by suggesting three 
cheers and a tiger for the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. 
and Ed Swartz and these were given with a hearty good 
will. Mr. Swartz, who is treasurer of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, had indeed proved 
to be an excellent host and was ably assisted by Colonel 
Rose, ‘‘the best bear hunter in Taylor County;’? by John 
Bruce, sales manager; B. R. Ellis, cypress inspector; 
F. H. Heins, general superintendent, and other memlers 
of the sales and office foree. 

At the close of the dinner, the guests again boarded ‘he 
special, good-byes were said, and at Greenville the sje- 
cial sleeper was left to be picked up by the Seaboard \ir 
Line, and one of the most enjoyable and success! 
meetings in the history of the eypress association is 
at an end. 





THE FOREST RANGER’S PRAYER 


he following prayer was published recently in ‘e 
Quarterly News Letter of the Philippine Bureau of 1’ 
estry: 

O Lord, grant that as I make this survey called Li 
may find pleasant camping places; that the cool water 
congenial companionship may flow past my tent door; t 
the woods of hardship wherein we must all walk be not 
heavily clad with the underbrush of hard luck; that 
nettle called remorse grows not too abundantly there; t 
there be springs of friendship and shade of rest trees wh: 
with to refresh myself; that cooling breezes may blow so 
times across my forehead and drive away the remembrat 
of wrong deeds done and righteous deeds left undone; { 
as I lay out the logging road of my life the curves ther 
be tangent to Thy will and the spirals be true; that th 
be a down grade from my will to Thine, and that the su} 
elevation be correct so that as I swing around the cur\ 
may not leave the track that leads to Heaven. 

O Lord, grant that when the appraisal of my life is co 
puted it may not exceed Thy original: estimate; and, Lo 
when I take an observation to obtain my true bearing, gra'\! 
that my transit be in perfect adjustment so that I shall n 
deviate even so much as one second from the sight whic? 
Thou has set at the, end of that long tangent which lea:s 
thru the portals of gold into the District where Thou 2! 
Chief Forester. I pray that when my road is built there 
shall be no trails left unblazed and no dangerous rocis 
or trees above the cuts to endanger the safety of an! 
travelers over this route. 

Lord, in Thine infinite tenderness, mercy and love s° 
encompassing that even I am included in Thy promis 
listen to my prayer; and grant, finally, that when I turn 
over my field notes to the Chief and sign my last report 
He will say, “Well Done!’* Amen! 
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CLUBS DISCUSS IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 





Steps to Hold Negro Labor Are Taken—Universal Eight-Hour Day Urged— Loggers Will 
. Standardize Menus 





HOLDS LAST WEEKLY MEETING 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 27.—A meeting of the Louisville 
Harwood Club on Tuesday evening, Nov. 23, marked the 
last of the weekly meetings of the organization, which 
have been held regularly for more than two years. ‘The 
change in the constitution calls for semimonthly meetings, 
to '« held on the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
The constitution was also changed to admit non-resident 
members with loeal representatives, who will be admitted 
on an initiation fee of $10, the amount of dues to be 
determined by the club along with each application. 

To guests were present at this meeting, Mr. Stubbs, 
Canadian representative of the Card Lumber Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., who discussed conditions in Canada; and 
Lieut. John Miller, formerly with W. P. Brown & Sons’ 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, who is now stationed at Camp 
Taylor. 

My. Stubbs discussed the improved situation in Canada, 
remarking that there is a better demand for lumber for 
factory and agricultural building, but that very little is 
doing in residence or office building. Furniture and 
musical instrument manufacturing is somewhat better, 
especially piano case building. However, trafic condi- 
tious, car shortage and embargoes are holding back opera- 
tions somewhat, and much trouble is expected before the 
winter is over. To avoid this contingency his company 
has heen making heavy shipments to Canada, storing the 
stock for future delivery to take care of its Canadian 
trade. 


MEMPHIS CLUB DISCUSSES NEGRO PROBLEM 

MempPuis, TENN., Nov. 26.—‘‘How to keep negroes’’ 
in Memphis was the subject of a special meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Nov. 14, and the same 
subject eame in for further discussion at the regular 
mecting of this body Saturday, Nov. 24. 

At the special meeting talks were made by representa- 
tives of the Southern Industrial Race Elevation Associ- 
ation who appealed to the lumbermen to help them keep 
negroes in Memphis by codperating with this organization 
in every practicable way in the protection afforded the 
negroes themselves. 

A special committee, composed.of S. B. Anderson, J. O. 
Goshorn, C. R. Ransom, R. J. Lockwood and A. KE. Mahan- 
nah, was appointed to deal with the subject aad they 
made their report at the meeting Saturday. It was 
planned to have representatives of the association present 
to enlighten the lumbermen on what should be done, but, 
owing to a misunderstanding, the subject had to be post- 
poned until the next regular meeting two weeks hence. 

Mr. Anderson said that there were two ways in which 
substantial help could be rendered by the lumbermen who 
employed negro labor: By building stores at the mills 
which would supply the negroes with provisions and other 
goods at cost, and by the stoppage of the activity of the 
deputy sheriffs in pouneing upon negro labor every chance 
they had. He believed it possible to work out a store 
plan or a coupon plan that would be practicable and he 
declared that it was up to the lumbermen to give the 
authorities to understand that they will not tolerate, even 
for a moment, continuance of the activities of the deputy 
sheriffs. Myr. Anderson further declared that it was up 
to the lumbermen to do something that would make their 
labor satisfied to remain in Memphis and that, if some- 
thing was not done, the lumbermen would have only them- 
selves to blame for the loss of that vital factor in busi- 
ness-—a full labor supply. 

Many of the negroes who left Memphis during the past 
few months are beginning to come back and the lumber- 
men believe that now is the opportune time to help them in 
every practical way and not only encourage return of 
others but stop the large outflow of negro help. The 
lunbermen are keenly alive to the importance of the 
sul ject and the matter will receive special attention at 
the next meeting of the club. 

{1 is quite apparent, from a letter addressed to S. B. 





Avccrson, chairman ot the law and insurance committee 
of the elub, by D. C. Roper, commissioner of internal 
revenue at Washington, asking him to call some of the 
lunber manufacturers together and secure from them an 
interpretation of the meaning of ‘‘invested eapital,’’ as 


invelved in certain sections of the exeess profits tax 
Miensure, that even the officials in charge of the admin- 
istintion of this law do not know just what this term 
means, After considerable discussion, following the read- 
uc of the letter, it was ordered that a reply drafted by 
Coionel Anderson should be sent as reflecting the senti- 


mits of members of this organization. The letter read ~ 


as follows: 


DANIEL neem. Commissioner Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. Cc. 

“i: In accordance with request of yours of Nov. 5, I 
have called in consultation several of the leading lumbermen 
of western Tennessee. You request that we give you our 
uterpretation of the term “invested capital’ as used in Sec- 
ns 201, 204, 207 and 208 of the excess profits tax law. 
Atfer a careful study of the provisions of the bill and dis- 
cussion of the different paragraphs, the consensus was that 
‘\ applied to the lumber manufacturing business, the capital 
tock and surplus shown on the books and in actual use in 
ie business, should be figured as invested capital. This in- 
vested capital consists of mills, necessary equipment for oper- 
“tine mills and lumber yards, stock of logs and lumber on 

‘ud, receivables and timbered lands. All these items are 
essential to the successful operation of the business. There 
‘Sno item that can be eliminated. 

ihe opinion of the lumbermen in consultation was that the 
‘irplus used in the business is a part of the invested capital, 
se same as the amount of money paid in as capital stock. 
“ome of the concerns have comparatively small capital and 
vce Operating very largely on the surplus instead of increasing 
the capital stock in accordance with the demands of the busi- 
ness. In such a case, it would be palpably unjust to figure 
invested capital” without figuring in the surplus, which is 
\ery largely instrumental in the conduct of the business and 
‘argely responsible for the earnings of dividends, 

a »wing to the fact that the value of a sawmill depends en- 
tirely on the ability to secure a continuous supply of timber, 








it has been the practice of lumber manufacturers to charge 
off a considerable percent of the cost of plants each year. if 
this practice shouid not be followed ana the mill should not 
be charged off to profit and loss before the supply of timber is 
exhausted, at that time an asset would appear on the books 
which would be of very little actual value. A sawmill with- 
out a supply of timber has only a wreckage value. It is con- 
tended by some of the manufacturers that in addition to the 
capital stock and surplus shown on the books and invested in 
items named above, that a fair valuation should be placed on 
the plant regardless of the fact that the value carried on the 
books is considerably less than the actual cost of the plant. 
This item, together with the capital stock and surplus, snould 
show the invested capital. 





URGE UNIVERSAL 8-HOUR DAY 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 24.—The Loggers’ Club, com- 
posed of lumber firms of eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho, by unanimous voté yesterday atternoqn directed 
a memorial to Congress angi. the passage of an emer- 
gency act at its December sesston of ‘‘a universal basic 
8-hour day for all branches of the lumber industry of the 
United States.’’ 

Loggers of the Inland Empire have been working ten 
hours a day. The request for a basic 8-hour day contem- 
plates permitting the operator ahd laborer to get together 
on overtime wages during emergencies and does not pro- 
pose an arbitrary 8-hour law that neither could break in 
apinch. The text of the resolution adopted by the loggers 
is as follows: 

We, the undersigned, lumbermen and logging contractors of 
Spokane and the inland Empire, earnestiy petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass and give immediate effect 
to, aS an emergency measure at the December session of Con- 
gress for the year 1917, a universal basic 8-hour day law for 
all branches of the lumber industry in the United States, 
which law is requested by both employer and employee and 
will tend to produce industrial peace, ’ 

We realize that standards ot hours and wages can not be 
changed thru different districts competing with one another 
independently without disastrous results. ‘Therefore, in the 
interests of industrial peace, we ask that the application of 
the 8-hour basic standard day be made universal in the lumber 
industry thruout the United States. 

‘*It was stated by one operator at the meeting,’’ states 
Secretary J. C. H. Reynolds of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion, ‘‘that, contrary to the general impression the south- 
ern lumbermen are more than agreeable to a change to 
the 8-hour day. The fear that the South would continue 
to have a margin on the northern lumbermen led to much 
opposition in the district here. It was said that at a 
recent meeting of the southern pine people at St. Paul 
one southern operator declared the South was ready for 
the 8-hour day.’’ 

A survey of the labor situation reported at the meeting 
showed that there was a shortage of 22.7 percent of men 
actually required for the operation of the sawmills in the 
Inland Empire and a shortage of 58.6 percent of men 
actually required for logging operations. Between the 
two there is a combined shortage of 46.9 percent. These 
figures were based on the number of men working and the 
number of additional men needed. 

The wages for loggers and mill men in the Inland 
Empire are alleged to be the highest paid anywhere in 
the United States. The lowest wages for a common 
laborer in this industry is $3.50 a day. The men pay $1 
a day for board. 

Action was also taken by the operators to standardize 
the menus for laborers in logging eamps. These men are 
said to be enjoying a bill of fare that would make Mr. 
Hoover throw up his hands in horror. Two or three 
kinds of cake, three or four kinds of preserves, and two 
or three kinds of meat have been on the daily bill of fare 
three times a day at all the camps. 

The operators insist that they are highly patriotic and 
emphatically in favor of supporting the Government in 
its food conservation propaganda. The efficiency com- 
mittee of the Loggers’ Club was scheduled to meet today 
to arrive at a standardization of the menus for all the 
camps, in harmony with the Federal food conservation 
program. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO ELECT OFFICERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 26.—The next monthly meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held Tues- 
day night, Dee. 11, at the New Hotel McCurdy, and it is 
expected there will be a large attendance as the annual 
election of officers will be the important event of the 
evening, and there will be several urgent business ques- 
tions discussed. The traffic manager of the club, John 
C. Keller, who is also traffic commissioner of the Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, will make a report, showing 
what has been done in the way of rate settlements during 
the last year. 


START BUILDING BOOM BY ESTABLISHING PRECEDENT 


J. Elam Artz, a lumber wholesaler of Dayton, Ohio, 
thinks that lumber dealers should do some building them- 
selves before endeavoring to get others to do the building. 
In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he says: 





Has it ever occurred to you that the lumber dealers in this 
country have it in their own hands to start a building boom 
by doing it themselves? Let every dealer start a house at 
once—one for every $10,000 he has invested in his yard. 
With the ground bought and the lumber bill provided for he 
will have no difficulty in securing any more needed funds 
from his local building association or bank. Then he will be 
in position to invite the public to ‘come along” instead of 
trying to drive it. 

Every town and city needs better workingmen’s homes. 
Here is a chance to improve local housing conditions and to 
improve his business, for ‘the building fever is contagious.” 
Let one man get it and others will soon be “catching it.” 





The cost of petty indulgences can build a home, 
if put in a building and loan association. 















Fire Insurance 





Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and ‘lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


r JAMES DP 


ACEY [IMBER (0 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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By DOUGLASMALLOCH dais edition, “Price, post $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








SOUP 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


C 
GEO.H.HOLT&CO. | 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


LLM 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 











Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 


pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Wse.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertifieds Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


g JASPER LEMIEUX 

















FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY Y 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


ot Brome hia S39” NEW ORLEANS , 














If Woodsmanship Counts 


hire us to do your timber estimating 
and surveying. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 










Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


Lo in En ineers Confidential Estimates 
bE g g Appraisals and Reports 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 


LUMBER EXCHANGES TO VOTE ON OFFICERS 





Annual Elections Are at Hand—Nominations Insure Able Management--Protection of 
Buyer Is Slogan of St. Louis Organization 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE NOMINATES 
OFFICERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—The special committee ap- 
pointed by President Thomas E. Powe at the annual din- 
ner and meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, Friday, Nov. 16, to make nominations for the arbi- 
tration and appeals committees has made the following 
nominations which will be voted on at the annual elec- 
tion of the exchange to be held at its headquarters, 1209 
Syndicate Trust Building, Tuesday, Dec. 4, at 2:00 p. m.: 

Arbitration committee—I. R. L. Wiles, chairman, O’Neil- 
Wiles Lumber Co.; C. K. McClure, South Arkansas Lumber 
Co.; W. P. Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile 
Co.; A. R. Fathman, Western Tie & Timber Co.; W. J. Yard- 
ley, Sabine Lumber Co.; A. E. Smart, West Coast Products. 

Appeals committee—F. C. Brewer, chairman, A. P. Brewer 
Lumber Coa.; Fred Moehlenbrock, Charles Naber Lumber Co. ; 
Franz Waldstein, Waldstein Lumber Co.; J. A. Meyer, Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Co.; P. R. Walsh, Walsh Tie & Lumber 
Co.; G. W. Hespes, O. H. Sample Lumber Co. 





The various divisions of the exchange have made the 
following nominations for officers, which will also be 
voted on at the annual election: 


Division A (Lumber Trade Exchange—Retailers) : Chair- 
man and second vice representative director, J. A. Reheis, St. 
Louis Lumber Co.; representative director, Julius Seidel, 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; first vice representative director, 
E. R. Darlington, E. R. Darlington Lumber & Coal Co. 

Division B (Hardwoods): Chairman, Edward H. Luehr- 
mann, C. F. Luehrmann Lumber Co.; vice chairman, Franz 
Waldstein, Waldstein Lumber Co.; representative director, 
Thomas E. Powe, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; first vice 
representative director, Edward W. Wiese, Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co.; second vice representative director, W. P. An- 
derson, Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

Division C (Yellow Pine Manufacturers) : Chairman and 
representative director, J. A. Meyer, Consolidated Saw Mills 
C.; first vice representative director, B. F. Spencer, T. H. 
Garrett Lumber Co.; second vice representative director, 
Harry Montgomery. 

Division E (Tie and Timber): Chairman, Robert Abeles, 
jr., Abeles & Taussig; first vice chairman, A. R. Fathman, 
Western Tie & Timber Co.; representative director, A. J. 
Gorg, A. J. Gorg Tie Co.; first vice representative director, 
J. J. Schlafly, Cordis Timber Co.; second vice representative 
director, Z. D. Kinkhead, Anguera Tie & Lumber Co.; treas- 
urer, J. M. Rigby, T. J. Moss Tie Co. 

Division F (Yellow Pine Wholesalers): Chairman and 
representative director, C. K. McClure, South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co.: first vice representative director, F. J. Riefling, 
George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co.; second vice represen- 
tative director, C. P. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber 
Co.; treasurer, William M. Kingsbury, W. M. Kingsbury Lum- 
ber Co. 


SAVANNAH BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE LIVE ORGA- 
NIZATION 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Nov. 26.—The Savannah Builders’ Ex- 
change, which was organized in October, now has a mem- 
bership of about a hundred, and is already proving to be 
not only a live but a thoroly useful organization to the 
builders’ trades of Savannah. 

The exchange has temporary headquarters in a new 
building at the corner of Broughton and Drayton streets. 
Plans and specifications are solicited by the contractors 
of the exchange for any buildings to be erected in this 
section, and are already being received and used to prac- 
tical advantage. 

The officers of the Savannah Builders’ Exchange are: 

President—B. B. Neal. 

Vice president—F. Woollard. 

Secretary-treasurer—John N. Davis. 

Directors—E. J. Brutcher, Norton Frierson, T. E. Brough- 
ton, Thomas Forshaw, J. F. White, H. G. Butler, J. I 


Wheless, A. W. Morehouse, Olaf Otto, Malcomb Bell, W. S. 
Rankin and R. L. Clancy. 
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ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE WORKING TOWARD BET- 
TER CONDITIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange (Division A of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis) has been doing some splendid work in its 
efforts to place the retail lumber business of St. Louis 
upon the highest possible plane and to render service— 
real service—to the public. The various standing com- 
mittees have entered into their labors with a vim and 
are giving some hard, unselfish work for the betterment 
of conditions. 

One of the most important of the standing committees 
and from whom much is expected is that of standards 
and grades, which is composed of Stephen J. Gavin, 
chairman; J. W. Putnam, J. G. Ganahl and Walter Ball- 
man. This committee met last Friday to take up the 
matter of standardization of grades in this market, as 
recognized by the exchange. In this connection it is 
proper to state that the exchange has adopted the National 
rules as to grades and manufacture of the various woods. 

The work of this committee is to present the technical 
distinctions in grades ete. so that the membership of the 
exchange will have the information under the National 
Rules in such shape that they can apply it at all times 
to the retail business of St. Louis and St. Louis county. 
The committee is laying unusual stress upon the necessity 
for an exact interpretation of standards and grades, hav- 
ing in mind continually the interests of the buying public. 

The slogan of the exchange is, ‘‘ We protect the buyer,’’ 
and a determined effort is being made to elevate all sales 
and all distribution to the highest level of the various 
national associations. The committee desires to emphasize 
the fact that any buyer of lumber in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County has a right to call on the secretary of the 
exchange for an inspection and measurement of material 
delivered, if for any reason the buyer has the impression 
that he has not gotten lumber up to grade or that measure- 
ment in any case is scant. This inspection will be fur- 
nished free by the exchange and the work will be done by 
a bonded, licensed inspector. 

Any dealer who fails to comply with the rules of the 
exchange in this matter is subject to a hearing before the 








board of arbitration, which has authority not only to 
ascertain the exact facts, but also to apply corrective 
measures to prevent a recurrence, 

The committee on credits, composed of Louis Hssic 
chairman, George Dillman, Fred Hoffmann, Charles & hae- 
fer and Fred Mohlenbach, met this morning to consider 
modern system of credit records, whereby an interchange 
of ledger accounts will be affected and under which the 
irresponsible buyer will be held in such restraint as will 
prevent him from infringing upon the rights of the jum- 
ber companies and upon the innocent buyer or builder. 

This idea of modernizing credits has a distinctive 
bearing on the maintenance of proper grades and meas- 
urements and prevents the unserupulous builder and ¢on- 
tractor from picking up undesirable lumber in the market 
to be foisted upon innocent buyers. 

The committee on labor conditions, composed of E. R, 
Darlington, chairman, and Val Reis, W. H. Querl and 
C. C. Behrens, met this afternoon to take up abnormal 
labor conditions growing out of the war, many perplexing 
questions arising daily. Because of the high cos} of 
living, many of the yards have found it necessary long 
before this to grant substantial increases in the waves 
paid employees. 7 

Orville A. Pier, manager of the exchange, is secretary 
of all committees, and has been of valuable assistance in 
the solution of problems. 





NOMINATE CANDIDATES FOR ANNUAL ELEC- 
TION 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 26.—The ticket to be voted for 
at the annual meeting of the Lumber Exchange on Dee. 3 
is out, having been put up by the nominating committee, 
which includes 8. Robb Eccles, Daniel MacLea, of the 
MacLea Lumber Co., and J. J. Duffy, of the Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Co. The meeting will be held as usual at 
the Merchants’ Club, and after the business session the 
members will adjourn to the banquet hall. The nomina- 
tions are as follows: 
President—Parker D. Dix, of the Surry Lumber Co. 
Vice president—Pembroke M. Womble, of the Georgia Pine 
). 


€ 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, of the American Lumber (Co. 

Managing committee—Pembroke M. Womble; John 1. Al- 
cock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; F. A. Ascherfeld, James Lum- 
ber Co. ; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; W. Hunter Edwards, 
B. W. Edwards & Sons; Henry D. Dreyer, Henry D. Dreyer 
& Co.; Rufus K. Goodenow, Canton Box Co.; Daniel MacLea, 
Daniel MacLea Lumber Co.; Ridgeway Merryman ; Theodore 
Mottu, Theodore Mottu & Co.; David M. Wolf, Canton Lox 
Co., and John H. Zouck. 


The arrangements for the banquet and entertainment 
features have been made by the house committee, of which 
Rufus K. Goodenow is chairman. 





PAYING AS YOU GO AND COME BACK 


The lumberjack tries to obey the law, but he doesn’t let 
obedience interfere with his ordinary amusements. In 
‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ his new book, Douglas Malloch, 
the Kipling of the woodsman, spins many yarns reyeal- 
ing the happy-go-lucky lumberjack character. Malloch 
tells a characteristic story: 

At a famous sawmill center, a trio of lumberjacks had 
come down from the Fond du Lac reservation, where they 
had been cutting ‘‘Injun pine,’’ had hired a livery rig, 
and were out for a ‘‘time.’’?’ The popular places of 
amusement for the ‘‘road-monkeys’’ and ‘‘river-rais’’ 
were segregated on ‘‘the Island’’ in the river, reached by 
a steel bridge which bore at the bridge-head a sign which 
read: ‘‘Five Dollars Fine for Driving on This Bridge 
Faster Than a Walk.’’ 

As the horse galloped onto the bridge the village niar- 
shal stepped out and seized the animal by the bridle. 
“*Don’t you see that sign?’’ he thundered. 

The lumberjacks looked at the warning with its five- 
dollar penalty. Then one of them tossed a ten-dollar gold- 
piece to the officer of the law. 

‘*Keep the change,’’ he shouted, as he whipped up 
the horse, ‘‘we’re comin’ back! ’’ 





BLISTER RUST LARGELY UNDER CONTROL 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—As regards Conneeticeu’s 
fight against the white pine blister rust, State Fores!cr 
Walter O. Filley of that State recently declared to a r°p- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he and ‘is 
associates do not consider the entire eradication of the 
plague possible. 

He declared, however, that he felt the department would 
be able to control the disease if the general public could 
be aroused to the importance of doing so. The work in 
Connecticut against the white pine blister rust is now 
largely confined to determining the possibility of control 
of the rust on small areas and to scouting for the purpos? 
of locating disease centers. 

Conditions in Connecticut, the forester said, are partic- 
ularly favorable for the control of the disease because the 
commercial white pine is confined to an area equal to !css 
than one-third of the State, and the wild ribes to a much 
smaller area in the northwestern corner of the State. Tho 
this reduces the importance of the problem in Connecticut, 
the interest in white pine for commercial forest planting 
is at present State-wide, he said. 





The saving habit once formed leads to higher, 
better and nobler things. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





RANDOM 

liome ties are the best bonds we know. 

All was quiet along the canal. And then, Byng! 

Every family should own its home so it can home its 
own 

What New York loves isn’t three cheers so much as 
the tiger. 

We are heartily in favor of an increased rate for the 
railroads—of speed. 

They are going to make the trains slower so they can 
make the ships faster. 

Apparently there will be no peace in Europe until 
Germany is shot to pieces. 

Women are doing a good deal of the work formerly 
done by men, and a good deal formerly undone. 

In view of the large manufacture of airplanes, it may 
quite properly be said that spruce has an upward trend. 

We wish the stenographer felt as badly when she 
leaves out a word as she does when she drops a stitch. 

It is proposed to make corks out of alder; and, speak- 
ing of other forest products, let us not overlook the well- 
known elderberry wine. 

Not only are fifty-four people of every 100 dependent 
at 65, but the number has vastly increased since the 
passage of the draft act. 

The alien enemies in this country seem to be very much 
in the position of the young lady who was permitted to 
hang her clothes on a hickory limb. 

There won’t be any trouble getting men to working in 
box factories if the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will just print 
a few more pictures of the women who are. 

They are going to furnish knockdown houses to the 
American troops in France. It looks like a knockdown 
for the Americans and a dragout for the Germans. 

Nearly every written idea is inspired by some idea that 
somebody else has written. Studying one’s own business 
is good, but studying the other fellow’s business helps. 

Mr. Snell points out that a hog will now buy 15,000 
shingles; but the fellow we are gunning for is the hog 
who will buy 15,000 shingles and then forget to pay 
for them. 

Personally, we don’t need .to send any wood to any 
forest products laboratory to learn its weight. We 
dropped too many chunks of beech and maple on our toes 
in hoyhood. 

We don’t know who wrote that National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’? Association eall to the lumber industry. But 
neither do we know who wrote the Letters of Junius, cer- 
tain of the poems of Homer, and other classics. All we 
have personally to say is that, if we are ever editor of a 
paper—which heaven forbid—he can have a job writing 
editorials at his own price, as long as we have the price. 


THE WAY THAT ITIS IN A BOOK 


I’ve just reached the end of a novel 
That someone has sent us to read: 
A baby was born in a hovel, 
With pretty poor chuck for its feed. 
A banker the baby befriended; 
The baby its poverty shook— 
Oh, gee, if a thing only ended 
The way that it does in a book! 


He clothed it in beautiful raiment, 
He got it a tutor and nurse, 
And asked not a penny in payment, 
This man with the liberal purse. 
He paid its tuition at college, 
Where all of the honors it took— 
Oh, would that a boy gathered knowledge 
The way that he does in a book! 


But back in the burg was a baby 
Who lived in a cradle next door. 
The boy loved her tenderer maybe 
Than Romeo Julie of yore. 
*Twas years since he saw her or knew her, 
And yet with emotion he shook— 
Oh, my, if man only stuck to her 
The way that he does in a book! 


The bank made the student a teller 
When he had come out of the school. 
The lad was a regular heller 
At slinging a pen and a rule. 

At night o’er accounts still he hovered ; 
He found the cashier was a crook— 
Oh, would that all guilt were discovered 

The way that it is in a book! 


The cashier, however, was clever, 
His shortage he hung on the lad. 
The banker then fired him forever; 
His rep was decidedly bad. 
The villain was greatly elated. 
But fear not. The boy got the hook 
But still he will be vindicated, 
For he is a guy in a book. 


The boss had a beautiful daughter 
(They always are peaches, you see) ; 
Her dad ev’ry happiness bought her, 
A lady of luxury she. 
But she had a terrible passion, 
At none but the lad she would look— 
She loved the poor lad in the fashion 
That heiresses love in a book, 


He knew that the girl he could marry, 
And father would have to forgive. 

He knew with the girl he could share a 
Big mansion, in luxury live. 

But still of the girl in the shanty 
He dreamed when his slumber he took. 

He starts out to find her. Why can’t he? 
He’ll find her—they do, in a book. 


And then came the war with the kaiser. 
The bank-clerk, avoiding arrest, 
Decided enlisting was wiser 
Than giving the warden a guest. 
He loved ev’ry inch of the nation, 
Each mountain and valley and brook. 
His courage required demonstration— 
The kind that it gets in a book. 


And so he went in as a private. 
Fear not, tho the battle may rage; 
The noble young man will survive it 
You’ll find just by turning a page. 
He fought with the strength of a Nero, 
Alone seven trenches he took, 
For he was a regular hero, 
The way that they are in a book. 


They made him a corporal, sergeant, 
Lieutenant, a captain of men, 

The need of good officers urgent, 
A colonel, a general then. 

For he was the man with the notion 
The goose of the kaiser to cook; 
Promotion just followed promotion, 
The way that they do in a book. 


He soon had the emperor guessing, 
He drove him from Italy, France; 
The gates of Berlin he was pressing— 

My, how that young man did advance. 
He won ev’ry skirmish and battle; 

The kaiser with nervousness shook; 
The Germans retreated like cattle, 

The way that they do, in a book. 


But still for the girl he was yearning, 
But not for the heiress—oh, no; — 
For back to the babe he was turning, 
The neighbor who lived just below. 
One day he was shot in the fracas; 
The lad to the Red Cross they , om 
Fear not—fortune will not forsake us; 
There still are ten pages of book. 





A lady with beauty to awe him 
The hospital put on the job. 
The moment the nurse lady saw him 
That lady emitted a sob. 
He knew her at once for the baby 
He loved when his cradle he shook; 
He knew her immediately—mayhe 
Because she was just in a book. 


Well, this is enough of the story. 
The cashier confessed all the past. 

The general, covered with glory, 
He also recovered at last. 

The banker forgave him for certain. 
The heiress another guy took. 

A blessing, a kiss, and then curtain, 
The way that it is, in a book. 


THE FIRST SIGN 


Jack Frost threw a handful of snow on the pane 
And laughed in his sauciest manner 

And said: ‘‘ Well, you see here I am once again 
To trouble the teamster, the tanner, 

The logger, the mason, the carpenter, too.’’ 

And then what a terrible blizzard he blew! 


But Johnny just jumped and his sister just sang 
When Jack came with blustery weather, 
The baby upstairs gave its rattle a bang, 
And they all got to laughing together. 
For right close behind him and coming so near 
They all heard the sleighbells and tramping of deer. 


THE PIONEERS 
They may get a line in official ecommuniques— 
It’s a ten to one shot 
They will not. 
Of infantry, gunners, the bulletin speaks, 
It will mention just what 
They have got. 
But right at their heels is a man with a pick, 
With the commonplace trade 
Of the spade. 
When the snipers were busy, the bullets were thick, 
A road unafraid 
He has made. 


So I take off my hat to the young pioneers, 
To the man in the fore 
Of the war, 

To the heroes of highways, the detail that clears 
And that opens the door 
For the corps. 

When the cannon go lumbering up to the front, 
With a world to inquire 
And inspire, 

Then take off your hat to the roadmaker’s stunt, 
To the men in the mire 
Under fire! 
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Aeroplane Stock 





40,000,000 feet high grade spruce, 
will cut 40 to 50% clear Lumber 
(Aeroplane Stock ) 20,000,000 feet 
old growth Fir, 18,000,000 Cedar, 
15,000,000 Hemlock located 
twelve miles from Salt Water 
3ay, Puget Sound District (not 
B. C. or Alaska). Price per M 
on Spruce $3.00, Fir $1.50, Hem- 
lock 50c. Estimated amount of 
stumpage to be determined by 
joint cruise. 


There can be 15,000,000 feet of 
Aeroplane Stock cut from this 
tract of Spruce, which can be con- 
tracted today at $105.00 per M, 
making a total selling price of 
$1,575,000.00, and you still have 
about 78,000,000 feet of timber 
left on the ground. In other 
words it is possible to figure a 
net profit of One Million Dollars 
on the marketing of the 15,000,- 
000 feet of clear spruce stock. 
“THINK IT OVER.” If you 
mean business, wire or write, 
stating when you can make in- 
spection of property, land pat- 
ented, title guaranteed. 


O. W. Brown Timber 
& Supply Co. 


531 Lumber Exchange Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 



































Bulletin No. 31 


Here’s Proof 


will interest every retail lum- That Lumber 
ber dealer who desires to Is Cheaper 
create new business. It con- "hehe 
tains a 


18 Sketch Ads mS 
6 House Plan Ads 


which set forth the advan- 
tages of building with wood. 





Now's the time to buy— 
Ph8ne us your aceds. 
Ask for your Copy Today. 


(Name end Address) 





American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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TRAINING COURSE 
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‘CONSTRUCTION: 


One of the many diagrams in Retail Lumbermen’s Training 
Course. A Series of 14 papers dealing with those subjects in 
which you are most interested. Prospectus and Application 
Card mailed on request. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


Department C. 
418-422 McIntyre Building, 


N. G. NEILL, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Sec’y-Treas. 








Christmas 


The most delightful gift for 
a /umberman to give—or to 
get—ais 


ote-road and Trail 


by Douglas Malloch. 








Friends, relatives, 
associates and em- 
ployes will enjoy and 
cherish this new 
heart-warming book 
by “the lumberman 
poet’, filled with the 
humor, sentiment and 
romance of the lum- 
ber business — your 
business. 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


| Me tel EA 





7 


j DOUGLAS MALLUCH 














If a lumberman buys a book, this is 
the book for a lumberman to buy. 





Illustrated in color by Oliver Kemp. 
An appropriate and handsome gift. 175 
pages. $1.25 postpaid. Address the 
publisher : 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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: Introduction 

The submerged part of a ship’s hull requires protection 
against two forms of marine life—those which attack and 
destroy the hull and those which attach to and foul the sub- 
merged part and very materially reduce the speed of the 
ship. : 
Organisms Which Make Protection Necessary 

The attacking organisms are collectively known as marine 
wood-borers. Some of these are wormlike in appearance (tho 
belonging to the same family as the oyster and clam) ; while 
others exhibit the characteristics of the crab, to which, tho 
very small in size, they are closely related. One or another 
of these different organisms are found in the salt or brack- 
ish water of nearly every body of water thruout the world 
where tides prevail; and by tunneling into or tearing away 
submerged timber have from time immemorial been a problem 
to those whose business required the use of wood in tidal 
waters. A wooden ship is therefore likely to be destroyed 
by these borers unless her bottom is protected against them— 
a difficulty not encountered in an iron ship. 

However, both the wooden and iron ship are subject to 
“fouling,” which is caused by another class of organisms. 
The most important of these are low forms of sea-life of the 
crab family, known as barnacles and sea-acorns, which by a 
sucking action tenaciously connect themselves in enormous 
numbers to submerged structures in sea-water, and in the 
case of a vessel cuts down its speed tremendously and renders 
it hard to handle. The roughness of the ship’s bottom caused 
by the adhesion of these crustaceans make possible the col- 
lection of large masses of seaweed, which further reduce the 
speed of the vessel. 

The boring and retarding organisms are those against 
which protection is required in a wooden ship. An iron ship 
requires protection against the retarding organisms and the 
corrosive action of sea water. However, it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to treat of the protection of iron ships. 


Historical Note 

Until very recently defense against the marine wood-borers 
seems to have been the chief aim in the protection of a 
ship’s bottom. Ancient galleys of the Romans have been dis- 
covered at various times which had sheathings of lead, fast- 
ened on with nails of brass or copper, over coatings of linen 
and pitch. Another protection used by the same people was 
an armor of iron nails driven into the sheathing boards of the 
ships with the heads in contact. It is believed that the 
sheathing of vessels was likewise practiced in China, the 
armor consisting of a mixture of fish oil and bird lime. This 
mixture was very adhesive and, becoming hard, resisted the 
efforts of the shipworm. 

The practice of sheathing ships with lead seems to have 
been inherited from the Romans by the mediaeval nations 
bordering upon the Mediterranean, whose practices in turn 
were followed by the Spaniards and Portuguese. The Eng- 


lish, however, a® late as the time of Henry VIII, coated their 
large vessels with loose animal hair, held in place by sheath- 


ing boards an inch thick. The practice of lead sheathing 
was not followed by that nation until after Sebastian Cabot 
became the head of maritime affairs in England; for the 
first ships sailing from an English port to be protected in 
this manner were those of Sir Hugh Willoughby. Cabot, in 
1514, while in the King of Spain’s service, had noted that 
sheathing with lead was practiced by the Spaniards ; and it is 
likely that its first use in England came about thru his sug- 
gestion. In 1666 the Dutch had likewise adopted the prac- 
tice ; while in England some ships were protected by an armor 
of iron nails. 

Until 1670 the English used cast sheet-lead, but the in- 
vention of milled lead induced them in that year to try the 
metal in this form. However, from 1677 to 1682 complaints 
were made that the rudder-irons of some of the ships thus 
sheathed had become so badly eaten as to render it unsafe for 
them to put to sea. Some investigators reported, on the con- 
trary, that the lead prevented the bolt-holes from becoming 
widened thru corrosion, and thus eliminated the consequent 
loosening of the bolts. Moreover, it was stated that lead 
sheathing, becoming less foul than wood sheathing, was more 
easily cleaned. The controversy, probably more or less of a 
political character, raged for years, and the Government, in 
order to settle it, had a ship sheathed with the milled metal 
and Jaid up in ordinary. <A few years later an examination 
of this vessel showed that the lead was covered with weeds 
and the iron fastenings much decayed. 

About the same time the Portuguese seemed to have adopted 
the process of charring their ships’ bottoms; possibly follow- 
ing the practice of the East Indian boatmen (the Portu- 
guese were then the lords of India) ; since the latter, until 
very recent times, charred the bottoms of their boats, both 
to kill any borers that had entered the hull and to prevent 
further attack. 

In 1710 the Venetians seem to have reviyed the use of lead 
sheathing in the Mediterranean, and it is probable that the 
same protection continued in use in England until the intro- 
duction of copper sheathing in 1761. The method of armor- 
ing with nails likewise probably survived, for its use in 
Scandinavian ships continued until early in the nineteenth 
century. In 1832 Muntz metal came to the fore as a sheath- 
ing metal; while zinc seems to have had considerable use 
about the same period. Wilkinson reported that in his time 
(about 1842) 80 percent of the ships arriving at Liverpool 
were sheathed with copper or its alloys, while of those enter- 
ing the Thames 20 percent were coppered—the reduction at 
the latter port being due to the great numbers of unsheathed 
coasters. Copper paints apparently developed after the in- 
troduction of iron ships, and were probably the only protec- 
tions consciously devised to protect ships’ bottoms from both 
destruction by shipworms and attaching sea life. 


Ship Armors 


The following details concerning the various metals used 
for sheathing are presented as evidence relative to their use 
and serviceability : 

LEAD 

Undoubtedly lead answers for protecting submerged wood 
against the attacks of the marine wood borers, while it ap- 
parently fails in protecting a ship’s bottom against impeding 
sea-life. ‘The reasons given for this failure are: 

That even the small proportion of bicarbonate or sulphate 
of lime found in sea water prevents hurtful action upon the 
lead, that is, prevents wasting. 

That even the very dilute hydrochloric acid in sea water 
causes a thin film of chloride of lead to form upon the sheath- 
ing and thus prevents it from going into solution. 

While it was claimed that lead sheathing hastened the 
corrosion of the iron fastenings in the old English ships, it is 
to be noted that lead, being electro-positive to iron, should 
protect the latter from corrosion by itself wasting away. 


, 


Protecting the Bottoms of Wooden Ships 


[By A. K. Armstrong, Assistant Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Service] 


Possibly copper fastenings were used to secure the lead sheets 
to the hull, and these induced the corrosion of the fasten. 
ings. 

It is to be concluded, however, that where movement thry 
the water must be considered lead is not a satisfactory sheath- 
ing for submerged wood. 

ZINC 

While scientists have taken opposite views as to wheiher 
zine wastes away in sea water, the evidence seems to proye 
that wasting does take place. This would render zine a gid 
protection against attacking and attaching sea-life. 

Schoolbred (1868) reported that for sheathing vessels !\o}- 
gian zinc was superior to British zinc. Ordinarily 
ish metal required to be renewed after each voyage avers .; ig 
twelve months, whereas Belgian zinc lasted, on an aver: e, 
three years, and sometimes six or seven years. The difer- 
ence in life may be attributed to the difference in the process 
of manufacture, as well as to a variation in the ores used, 

COPPER 

The function of a copper sheathing is to protect a shin's 

hull from destruction by marine wood borers and to prevent 
er 
Tr 








the adhesion of impeding weeds and barnacles. The l:ti 
property is not due to the poisorious quality of its salts, n 
is it used as a covering for ships on account of any excop- 
tional durability that it possesses. On the contrary, its value 
depends upon its slow and uniform destruction, and it is ox- 
pected in the case of ships that copper sheathing will corro le 
in use. The peculiar advantage which it offers for keeping 
a ship’s bottom clear is due to the fact that the copper is 
acted upon by sea-water and forms a salt, which, as it dis- 
solves or scales, carries off the barnacles or sea-weed with it. 
This corrosion should take place over the whole immersed 
surface and continue thruout the entire period of immersion. 
That this is a difficult thing to insure the following para- 
graphs will indicate. 

Pure electrolytic copper is not only more rapidly corroded 
than “best select” or furnace-refined copper but seems to 
carry this same property into its alloys. Davy, in 1824, in 
comparing two specimens, found that that which contained :n 
alloy was less rapidly acted upon than that which was abso- 
lutely pure, and on further pursuing his investigations indi 
cated that the difference in life between the sheathing copper, 
which was remarkably durable and that which decayed rap 
idly, could be attributed to very inconsiderable differences {1 
the composition of the two metals. However,.later inyes 
gators have discovered that while one sort of impurities pre- 
serve a sheathing, others cause its hasty destruction due to 
pitting—a phenomenon occurring not only in copper but in all 
metals, altho an impurity which may cause the destruction of 
one may cause the preservation of another. The differences 
in the number and constitution of these impurities arise 
largely from the ores used in smelting, and are assigned by 
some as the reason for the epidemics of copper decay in sea 
water, which, since 1900 (according to Bergougi), has bhe- 
come endemic. 

During the early use of copper sheathing in the British 
navy it was found that pure copper was destroyed in a perio’ 
as short as four years, while other sheathing, containing an 
alloy of 1/300 part of zine remained perfect after twenty-four 
and twenty-seven years’ service. Hayes, after anelyzing 
some copper that had shown great durability in sea water, 
found that it contained 0.0001 part of silver, and regarded if 
as the product of argentiferous Chilean ore; but, on the 
other hand, he condemned as unfit for the purpose copper 
made of Lake Superior ores, which contained 0.2 percent of 
silver. Davy stated that, as far as his experiments had son 
small quantities of tin, zinc and arsenic in alloy with copper 
appeared to promote the formation of an insoluble compo inl 
upon the surface, 

So far as the process of manufacture is concerned, beth 
Hayes and Diegel found that annealed copper was much more 
rapidly corroded than the cold-rolled variety. Cold-roiled 
copper, according to Hayes, is electro-negative to anneal 
copper in acid solutions, and will always corrode the fatter 
when placed in contact with it. 

The condition of the sheathing when immersed has mui 
to do with its durability. The presence of spots of oxide 0! 
copper on the metal hastens its decay. This was the cause «f 
the destruction of the United States warship Juniata’s sheath 
ing (Munroe). Furthermore, if the surface of the copp:r 
when applied is not kept as smooth and even as _ possil':, 
electro-chemical action may take place thru difference 
stress at ridges and bends. 

The fastenings used to hold the copper in place and | 
bottom planking of the ship together, unless of the same co! 
position as the sheathing itself, may either corrode the cop): 
or be corroded by it. When the metal was first used in Brit 
warships (1761) iron nails and fastenings were employed, ® 
these so quickly corroded that serious accidents ensu 
Later composition nails, consisting of copper alloyed wit! 
small quantity of tin, were used. Of these Davy report: 
that the oxides of tin and copper, which formed on and ali 
the heads of these fastenings, since they were electro-negati 
to the copper, exerted a strong corroding effect upon 
latter and produced deep, irregular cavities in their vicini! 
Ile recommended that the fastenings should be of pure « 
per, and stated that a little difference in their thickness a) 
shape would easily compensate for their want of hardnes 
Modern ship builders, when sheathing a ship with copper | 
an alloy of copper, use composition bolts in the bottom plan 
ing instead of iron and fasten on the sheathing with appro\ 
composition nails. 

Davy, in order to prevent the destruction of copper sheati 
ing thru corrosion, devised protectors of cast iron. Six bar 
in all were used, whose united surface was 1/250 part of t 
area of the copper exposed to the action of sea water. The 
were placed over the copper on various parts of the botto! 
about three feet under water. They effectually prevented 1! 
wasting of the copper and thus insured a long life for (' 
sheathing, but, in consequence, the barnacles and sea wee: 
collected in such great numbers as to seriously impede t) 
progress of the vessels, and adhered with such tenacity ‘0 
the copper that it was frequently torn away when they wer 
removed. The use of- protectors was, therefore, almost 1» 
mediately abandoned for ships in service in 1826, and fo! 
ships lying up in ordinary in 1828. The French and Ame! 
ican authorities likewise employed protectors of variots 
kinds, with but doubtful success. 

Concerning the rate of corrosion this, it would seem, « 
pends largely upon the condition of the sea water at the 
point of attack. Diegel gives the corrosion of remelted ele: 
trolytic copper in Kiel Harbor, not in contact with any other 
metal, at 0.563 grams per square decimeter per year. 

Hayes shows that copper was largely used by American 
ships between 1840 and 1850, and reports that the average 
duration of copper sheathing was slightly decreasing as the 
requirements of greater speed in sailing became more urgent. 
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He wrote that, taking 100 merchantmen sailing on different 
oceans, the average duration on American ships was three 
years 

" Jn every case the copper was badly enough corroded to war- 
rant removal. 

yh amount of copper required for sheathing a ship is given 
by cary Hall in his “Report on the Ship Building Industry 
of rhe United States,” Tenth Census, Vol. VIII. This ran 
frou. 3,654 pounds for a whaling schooner of 66 tons to 8,839 
pou is for a whaling bark of 440 tons. 

ii.) gives the following facts relative to sheathing : 

‘roe metal is rolled in sheets 48 inches long and 14 inches 
wid: 2nd of a great many different thicknesses, about ten in 
all, -ithough five only are used on whalers, the thicknesses 
bein. indicated by the weight per square foot, a whaler tak- 
ing , 20-, 22-, 24- and 26-ounce metal. The process of put- 
ting on is as follows: The bottom of the hull is first made 
smooth; and, if it is an old vessel, the worn copper is stripped 
off vith chisels and adzes, the nails removed and the surface 
of t planking scraped clean, the old metal and nails being 
sent off for sale. The hull is either then sheathed with a 
light planking, or is covered with cement or graved with 
tar and papered or felted. The oldest fashion with the 
wha’ s was the use of cement. Sheathing was also in 
yogu, and is still common; but papering or felting is the 
new idea, and is extensively practiced, as it is claimed that 
worrs Will not go thru paper. The sheets of metal mean- 
whil are being prepared by punching either two, three or four 
rows of holes along their edges for nailing them on. The 
heaviest thicknesses are put on at the bow as far back as the 
foreiuast at the load-line, but not farther aft at the keel than 
the /orefoot. The metal of the next weight goes on aft of 
that, the after boundary of this thickness being a line from 
the mainmast at the load-line to the heel of the foremast at 
the keel, and grows lighter yet as the men work aft along the 
hull. The rudder and keel are both covered with heavy metal. 
The sheets lap one inch. A bark of 310 tons requires about 
1,025 sheets of metal, weighing 6,300 pounds, and 770 pounds 
of composition nails; cost of metal in the census year at 
New Bedford, 16 cents per pound; cost of suit, including 
nails, $1,180; average cost of cleaning off the old and put- 
ting on the new metal, about 35 cents a sheet, or $358; but 
this varies with the amount of tarring and felting required 
by the faney of the owner, as it is often as high as 45 cents a 
sheet. 

The weight of copper required to sheathe a whaler varies 
a great deal. A vessel which is likely to be gone more than 
two years will take heavy metal, while those sent out for 
light serviee, or which are being economically equipped, are 
clad with lighter suits. 

For the other phases that enter into the value of copper 
or any other sheathing metal, the following summary by the 
United States Navy Deparment, written some years ago rela- 
tive to piling, apply with greater force to ships: 

Both copper and Muntz metal are expensive and hard to 
ensure that they perfectly cover the pile, as well as difficult 
of maintenance against blows and rubbing from driftwood, 
vessels ete. If any of the sheets become loosened, or the com- 
position nails drop out, an opening is made for the ship-worm 
and the life of the pile cut short. 


MuntTz (YELLOW) METAL 


Muntz, or yellow, metal, introduced in 1882, has been 
widely used as a ship sheathing since, in normal times, it is 
considerably cheaper than copper. The Tenth Census Report 
(1880) shows that 1,294,808 pounds of yellow metal and 
brass were used on new wooden vessels aggregating 498,878 
tons constructed in the United States. According to Milton, 
the metal is an alloy composed approximately of 60 percent 
of copper and 40 percent of zinc, formed by mixing these 
metals in a molten state. 

Previous to 1898 Muntz metal seems to have given satis- 
faction, and, in Australian waters especially, pile protections 
of this alloy lasted from twenty to fifty years. Both the 
copper and zine passed into solution in almost exactly the 
same proportions in which they existed in the original metal. 
In the year mentioned, however, trouble arose out of the rapid 
dezincification of the metal, the zine alone, or with but little 
copper, passing into solution, and thus considerably reducing 
the effective life of the alloy. Both the Muntz Metal Co. and 
the Australian authorities began separate investigations of 
the matter. The various conclusions reached were : 

That there was no alteration in the manufacturing proc- 
ess, which was identical with that pursued during the pre- 
Vious half-century, during which the sheathing had given 
entire satisfaction ; that the copper and zine were present in 
the sheathing in the same proportions as formerly; that the 
coniposition of the nails used in fixing the sheets was not re- 
sponsible for the corrosion, since there was no apparent dif- 
ference in yarious sheets with which the nails of divergent 
alloys had been used; that one cause of corrosion was the 
contict of Muntz metal sheets with a backing of brown paper 
and varnish, which in recent years had been substituted for 
felt end Stockholm tar; that the lack of sufficient metallic 


tin seriously interfered with the resisting power of the alloy , 


agviost corrosion ; that electrolytic copper should not be used 
in the manufacture of Muntz metal, but that derived from the 
old voling-smelting process. 

author does not know what the Muntz Metal Co. did 


toword meeting the objections set forth in the conclusions, 
an certainly would appreciate any further information on 
th ubject. The New South Wales authorities consider 
M » metal so unsatisfactory as a pile sheathing that they 
Mm ise naval brass, containing 62 percent of copper, 37 per- 


ceo’ of zine and 1 percent of tin. The latter element is sup- 
i to account for its withstanding the action of salt water 
be ov than the modern Muntz metal. However, the author is 
} le to state what success has been attained in its use. 


TRON 


‘ corrosion of iron by sea water is so well known and so 

Wi 'y accepted that nothing need be said regarding it, altho 

tho “terature on the subject is very extensive and interesting. 

bottoms of all iron and steel ships have to be protected 

pi s are supposed to be slowly soluble in water to prevent 

ageonust corrosion. This is effected by painting. Ships’ 

the .dhesion of sea-life, and, on the other hand, they must be 

sul, iently insoluble to be durable over a period of several 

mors at least. According to all reports a really good paint 
ha- aot been found. 

‘olvanizing of iron may appear to be a remedy for corro- 
Sie. and it is true that zine, being electro-positive in relation 
{ iron and steel, protects them at its own expense 
waite). Thus galvanizing does protect iron as long as it 





if | was a girl ’n had a feller ‘at didn’ want 
 'nlist I reckon I'd make him a present o' 
a nice pure white dove n’ nen furgit him 
—'r maybe I'd not want t’ ‘nsult th’ dove 
thataway, in whitch case I'd juss furgit 
th’ feller ’n let it go at that. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 











lasts, but it necessarily wastes away under galvanic action 
(Milton). 
Copper Paints 


Copper paints have been devised to protect ships’ bottoms 
from the adhesion of sea-life which tends to impede the course 
of the vessel. Where they are intended for iron and steel 
ships it has been attempted to compound them so that they 
will not only prevent fouling, but likewise protect the bottom 
from corrosion. Corrosion in wooden ships is not a factor to 
be considered, but it is necessary that the paint should not 
only prevent the adhesion of weeds, barnacles ete., but keep 
out marine woodborers as well.* In order to render a paint 
anti-fouling it is necessary to compound it in such a manner 
that when sea-life comes in contact with it, it will, by flak- 
ing off, drop away the attaching body. For that reason the 
coating upon a ship’s bottom has but a limited life and it 
generally becomes necessary to renew it in from six months 
to one year. However, its application is simple and re- 
quires no especial skill, and it is probably considerably cheaper 
than a metal sheathing in final cost. 


Coal-Tar Creosote 


Coal tar creosote, properly injected into wood, is an ex- 
cellent protection against the marine woodborers, but since 
it does not prevent fouling it is not satisfactory for treating 
a ship’s bottom. 

Summary 

A careful study of the literature bearing upon the protec- 
tion of ships’ bottoms against the marine woodborers and 
fouling leads to the following conclusions: 

Metal sheathings are subject to so many variables—com- 
position, methods of placing and fastening, maintenance ete.-— 
that influenee their length of service and are so expensive 
in ultimate cost that their use is doubtful economy except 
where a ship’s business carries it away from docking facili- 
ties for a period greater than six months. 

Paints are readily handled, easily put on, and are reuew- 
able with a minimum of labor. Where a ship can be docked 
for repainting at intervals of not over six months, copper 
paints have been used with varying degrees of satisfaction. 
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SALESMEN AND DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 
CONFER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—Salesmen and department 
managers of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., with gen- 
eral offices in East St. Louis, Ill., met in a general con- 
ference in St. Louis last Saturday, discussing present. busi- 
ness conditions and prospects for early spring trade. Twen- 
ty-four salesmen from all parts of the country were pres- 
ent, the conference ending with a dinner at which N. C. 
Waggoner, manager of the yellow pine department, pre- 
sided. Other speakers included F. T. Becks, manager of 
the cypress and hardwoods department, who told of new 
hardwood connections the company has made: Frank 
Goepel, treasurer, and William Hess, assistant treasurer. 

Because of the shortage of cars and the belief that 
there would be no improvement in this situation, it was 
stated that the retailers who are not already stocked up 
are in a bad way, as they have waited too long before 
placing their orders. 
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Hardwood Mills of “‘Acorn Brand’’ Flooring, Nashville, Tenn. 


ERE IS WHERE 


we manufacture 
the flooring with 
the quality that 
builders can’t 
forget. 










Dealers 

everywhere 
praise it for the 
repeat orders it brings 
them. Why don’tyou try this 






Acorn Brand 
‘‘America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 





Warehouse orders shipped same day received, and 
our package car service means prompt delivery. All 
3%” oak flooring carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
FREE OF CHARGE, preventing damage in transit 
and at the job. 

Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 
ing. 











**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1534-44 SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 














They Are 
Fighting 

/ For 
YOU 


FELLOW Lum- 
bermen from 
the United States 
and Canada, are inthe 
Trenches of France 
now, doing their utmost 
to protect you and yours. 
‘ undreds more are going. /t 
is up to youto let them know you 
appreciate what they are doing. 
They need tobacco and comforts, 
you can surely share with them what 
you are getting in abundance. Cheer 


them up and let them know the lumber 
industry is behin’ ‘em by subscribing 


The 
Lumberman’s Soldier’s 
Comforts Fund 


In charge of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. If 
you know any lumbermen 
who have joined the ranks 
of theAmerican or Canadian 
army or navy send their 
names and address to 


E. D. TENNANT 
: : - 1218 Wright Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
Pm, ee é S955 We want to get in touch with them. 
ome oes oom @ FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY © = = a= & 


E. D. TENNANT, 1218 Wright Bldg,, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: 191_ 
Enclosed find Check, Money Order or Currency for $ 

covering my subscription to the ‘“Lumberman’s Soldie t's Comforts Fund. 
Monthly subscriptions are solicited. If you prefer to subscribe a certain 

amount per month, fill in below. 

y agree to per month for 
one year from date, or for duration of war, payable on the first day of every 
month. ¢ i : 191 
Make Checks Si 
payable to 
E. D. Tennant, 
Treasurer. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


| ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN \ 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 














Write for List Today. 





\ 


4) 
Northern White I E 
and Norway 
for Yard Stock Buyers who want the Best Quality. Tell us your needs and 
let us quote you prices today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHIO 














West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—DManufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
WHITE 


oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


> P| 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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JOHN HEDDON, EFFICIENT LUMBERMAN 


[Related by C. L. Chamberlin, Osseo, Mich.] 


{The story of a man who “is different” thru the appli- 
cation of efficiency methods to the cutting and marketing of 
timber products.] 





John Heddon, timber magnate, always had the name 
of doing things differently. Twenty-five years ago, before 
anyone had conceived the idea that timber conservation 
would ever become necessary, he cleaned up $10,000 from 
his father’s estate and after eight months in the great 
north woods with only a halfbreed companion Mr. Hed- 
don came out and invested that $10,000 in timber claims 
so many miles from anywhere that few of the big men 
knew anything of their nature. Mr. Heddon did, but he 
was slow in making known his facts. 

Fifteen years passed with Mr. Heddon filling various 
positions in two or three lumber companies, always seek- 
ing peculiar jobs and leaving them as soon as he under- 
stood their duties. But employers permitted him to 
change more frequently than they would many men be- 
cause he universally made good in any position he sought 
to fill. Thus he had acquired a rather complete knowledge 
of the timber cutting and lumber business in general, 
and six years ago when the new railroad tapped one 
corner of his best claim Mr. Heddon was ready to play his 
part. In vain the ‘‘big men’’ came to him with offers 
for his holdings, sought options, made threats of ‘‘ tying 
him up’’ and the like. Mr. Haddon had enough ready 
cash to begin his operations and the investigation of his 
timber holdings supported the paper claims he had pro- 
duced, relic of those eight months of timber cruising in 
the earlier days, and Mr. Heddon suffered not for capital. 

We have said John Heddon did things differently. One 
of the first marked indications of this fact was evidenced 
when he went among his oldtime friends, employees in 
various lumber houses, and made his choice of the best 
and most efficient of these men by a bid for their services 
the year around indefinitely conditioned, as are our emi- 
nent judges, ‘‘on their good behavior.’’ 

‘“But how ean he use us the year around?’’ was a 
question more than one of these men asked each other. 
As time passed they learned how—not otherwise. 

Mr. Heddon began developing his timber holdings, get- 
ting them ready to cut. During the first season, begin- 
ning in June, his men erected houses for quartering men 
and teams, cut paths and logging roads, trimmed out 
underbrush, constructed a branch track from the center 
yards to the nearest point on the new railroad, moved in 
portable sawmills, erected sheds for their protection and 
in other ways showed the results of his training for twenty 
years in all sorts of executive positions. His men learned 
what all-summer work meant as they did the work. 

The coming of winter found the men on the ground, 
cutting out certain designated timber, hauling it by team 
and by logging engine to the center yards. A part of this 
timber went to the sawmills direct. The rest was carried 
to the loading tracks of his branch road and from there 
was drawn by the new railroad’s regular freight engines 
out to the main line, thence away over the great land to 
the destinations given on their numerous waybills. 

It was at this stage of the game that the men in the 
woods first began to realize John Heddon’s quality of 
being different. It made itself distinctly manifest in his 
methods of timber cutting. Far too many big lumber 
companies have interested themselves in the choicer 
growths which they cut and shipped in full marketable 
lengths. Poorer grades, unusual cuts, mere stave, head- 
ing and bolt stuff were left amid the slashings to become 
fuel of great woods fires or gradually to develop into a 
serubby inferior forest tract from which the settler com- 
ing years after might seek for timber to erect his build- 
ings and fence his farm. 

But Mr. Heddon knew, thanks to his long ago cruising 
trip, the loeation of all sizable timber and he also knew 
where the tracts of inferior trees were situated and he 
omitted nothing from his cutting schedule. 

What is known in the office as ‘‘ Efficiency Letter 
No. 1’’ describes the choicer cuttings possible, the quan- 
tity, the quality, the lengths and such information as 
lumher buyers may wish to know. It includes what Mr. 
Heddon calls his ‘‘knotless and near-knotless classes’’ and 
with the men who must have the best at any cost Heddon 
ean make terms, for his tracts are virgin, primeval pine 
and northern hardwood and it requires but his word where 
he is known to guarantee their distinctive qualities. 

Efficiency letter No. 2 relates to cuttings of any kind 
slightly defective. Offers of such timber as may be 
available in logs or preferably in rough lumber go to 
buyers everywhere who may be suited by a quality not 
strictly the best. It is eut to length, however—not 
‘¢standard lengths’’—to sell to factories needing unusual 
lengths. Mr. Heddon figures that when a factory buys 
16-foot lumber because it needs three 5-foot boards and 
ean not get the 15-foot cut, someone is losing that extra 
foot of valuable lumber. Even if the factory loses it 
knowingly in the belief that it is unavoidable, Mr. Hed- 
don thinks that it could be saved by selling 15-foot cut- 
tings, and if he furnishes such lengths cut to order he is 
the one who saves that foot of valuable lumber on every 
board sold. He thinks 634 percent represents a worth- 
while efficiency in cutting. Hence he cuts practically 
everything to order. 

Efficiency letter No. 3 carries this point all over the 
land and into the factories of men who make articles re- 
quiring unusual lengths of good timber, entire or cut into 
lumber. This letter deals especially with odd cuts of 
valuable stuff. When several 12-foot cuts reach within 
six feet of a big separation knot and the division of the 
tree into limbs, why not make a cut of that 6-foot sec- 
tion which is still valuable timber and sell it to someone 
who needs six-foot lengths but who has been buying 12- 
foot stuff and cutting it in two parts? This is the cen- 
tral thought of ‘‘No. 3,’? and Mr. Heddon finds plenty 
of buyers who agree with his efficiency ideas on this line 
since he has pointed out the advantage. It is better, he 
finds, to make a 6-foot cutting, sell it to a man who uses 


that length or its multiples and give a sufficient discount 
to make it worth this man’s while to buy these lengths, 
than it is to sell only regular cuts at full rates and either 
leave the 6-foot sections to rot with the tops or cut them 
into cheap fuel. Efficiency letter No. 3 meets a hearty 
response from the wood factories requiring short pieces of 
high grade timber. 

Efficiency letter No. 4 is concerned with a class of tim- 
ber that the big fellows have rarely been interested in, 
Heddon believes that while the men and equipment are 
on the ground it pays to clean up every valuable commod- 
ity that may be found there. Hence ‘‘No. 4’? relates to 
the less valuable classes of timber, staves, heading, bolts, 
lath, shingles, handles ete. Anything that may be split, 
sawed, shaved, planed and used by man at a valuable 
consideration is offered cut up into desired lengths. Orders 
are sought ahead so that the cutting may be done to order 
almost exclusively. There are not many trees found on 
John Heddon’s holdings that can not be worked up into 
some of these articles. Skilled inspectors go over the 
tracts and select each tree for the very highest purpose 
for which it can be used. If a tree will make lumber in 
10-foot cuts, don’t allow it to be cut down for articles 
that can be made from 5-foot lengths. There are enough 
of these uses that require the whole 10-foot cut to furnish 
a market for it at 10-foot prices, which often are almost 
quite proportional to its length over the 5-foot cut. Never 
use for fuel any timber that may be made up into staves, 
bolts, hammer handles, rolling pins ete. 

Eventually there must be many pieces of timber, small 
limbs and the like which no manner of inspecting and 
measuring will render usable for anything but fuel. Such 




















1. Fourth and fifth class timber being shipped to wood fac: 


tories with special requirements. 2. Running in & 
temporary track to bring in supplies and ship out logs. 
3. A group of first class logs in the foreground and 
second class timbers farther back. 


VIEWS OF JOHN HEDDON’S LUMBERING OPERATION* 


timber is cut into fuel. Even this is sorted. Pine cut 
tings which may be split into thin sections and split agai" 
into near-shavings command a ‘‘kindling wood’? pri ns 
which is higher than mere ‘‘kitchenrange or summe! 
fuel. When certain logs appear well nigh unsplittabic 
the Heddon Efficiency Letter No. 5 lists them in standar! 
lengths, ‘‘ unusual lengths cut to order,’’ as ‘‘ furnace an‘ 
heater chunks.’?? When two men are cording wood side 
by side, one man handling only splittable wood for kind- 
ling or range and the other ‘‘chunks,’’ it requires no extra 
expense to supply this wood in either kind as may be ¢- 
sired by patrons. A man who wants chunk wood will pay 
more to get it all that kind, and vice versa. 
Since beginning operations Mr. Heddon has purchas:! 
some additional timber tracts in the North and some 1) 
the West and South which will be cut up in the same 
manner. Some careful investigation and reference to 
the complete system of costs accounts which he constantly 
keeps have enabled him to decide that many of the forest 
sections that have already been denuded of their more 
valuable standings are capable of returning a suitable 
profit on a plan of operation which shall include the 
cutting and marketing of the more inferior trees yet 
standing. Thus there are tracts that contain scrubby 
trees of fair grade except length; others too small in 
diameter to return full payment on long cuts; and nu- 
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merous trees of inferior size and grade which neverthe- F. K. Fish, jr., the inventor and patentee of this 
less may be cut into various lengths ‘‘to order’’ for the process, has been interested in the study of drying lumber 
many purposes which require cheaper timber which pur- for twelve years. He perfected this vulcanizing system 
»oses the use of cheaper growths will completely supply about a year ago. 

‘yithout the sacrifice of such trees as might be cut and ; 

»arketed for purposes which demand full length and high 


uality. SAWMILL STEAM NIGGER SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED 


Mr. Heddon’s plan of marketing his cutting far ahead To begin with, any one who has participated in the han- 
is rendered possible by the careful surveys experienced dling of logs knows it is no job for a ‘‘Willie boy’? with 
-ruisers make of all his holdings. They count or closely white duck pants and pleated-bosom shirt. Well, hardly! 
estimate the number and grade of all timber to be found. Take, for instance, an oak log 3 feet in diameter and 12 


they list all possible stands with a definite description 9) 14’ feet Jong, covered with rough, uncouth bark like the 
of their location, the difficulties to be encountered in cut- hide of an ancient crocodile. It is almost as hard to roll 
ing and constructing railroads or team roads by which  4n6 of these ungainly things as to drive a pig thru a hole 
‘he timber may be gotten out. With all these facts care- in the fence. Stubborn as a mule! One can pry and 
‘ully filed Mr, Heddon is able to solicit sales for anything jit until his suspenders burst and his eyes hang out like 
ie may possess and knows within a very small percent the painted hen’s eggs, and the darned thing will lie without 
cost necessary to get the cut, drawn, sawed —_ a movement, but the moment one turned his back to see 
sipped. He knows the difference between selling from  ;¢ the poss is looking, it jumps on him like a steam roller 
yrds, delivering on cars on his own side track or at its 514 flattens him out like a lump of dough, then goes 


jynetion with the main line. His knowledge of freight eavorting around the mill yard like a spring lamb in a 
rites enables him to quote prices which include every ¢4jq of buttereups 


expense from selecting the standing tree to delivering 
tat tree to its buyer thousands of miles distant. He 
solicits not only advance sales of timber cut to order but 
he solicits sales of peculiar and unusual length and dimen- 
sions. Thus he once took a contract to deliver oak of a 
certain kind at a gilt-edged premium for all shipped in 
(0-foot lengths with 4-foot butts and 18-inch top diameter, 
no heart limbs. He has filled several large orders for 
‘‘eurly maple’? cuts not under 15 inches in diameter, 
in 4-foot lengths. These lengths serve the purpose of 
this factory as well as any and by purchasing these short 
blocks a cheaper price is secured without a lowering in 
quality. This is a characteristic specimen of Mr. Hed- 
don’s central conservation and efficiency idea and serves 
to show the value of the plan to Mr. Heddon, the factory 
buyer and to the world in general by the conservation 





These doings are not allowed, however, in a modern 
sawmill, Some ingenious gink who had bent his back 
rolling these cylinders of concentrated cussedness around 
the mill yard, conceived the idea of bullying them into 
submission by means of a steam nigger, and by so doing 
he lifted a burden from the shoulders of humanity that 
can not be estimated in dollars and cents and wild paeans 
of thanksgiving. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I will state that this 
arrangement bears no resemblance to a colored man at 
all, either in the nature of its color or its ambitious move- 
ments; in fact, it looks more like the jawbone of a croco- 
dile or the left hind leg of a pollywampus lined with cast 
iron nut-crackers. But whatever it looks like, it is there 
with a jolt that will knock the tar out of the biggest white 

a : : . hope of a log that ever swaggered around a mill yard. 
he aluable and constantly becoming rarer kinds of tim- It is a shining example of the triumph of brains over bulk, 

Mr. Heddon’s plans may be different, but the differ- =<" oo - Pi — sano — er 
ence is observable largely by comparison with the methods " 5 bev ria io pa ins yin ty) ati ae : a 
of many other timber men. He is employing the methods i: on nn eee ae b agg os No. te 
of efficiency by which all great business enterprises of h At ' Y, 4 a ane sine yee gs 4 ii ws y 
the present day are being operated. He is ‘‘eutting > ' san; ie Drees ys genie fy “he wef 7 
costs by using the byproducts’’; he avoids every kind oe a YP ee Fag 7“ ¢3 “ oo thm aie —_ 
of waste and adapts his commodity to the precise de- — a ns tame, yOR jest try it, that’s a . 
mand of his customers. All readers must admit that The psig na doesn’t say a word. He doesn’t even 
these signs of ‘‘difference’’ from other timbermen are of smile, but simply backs the carriage up where he wants 
the sort usually practiced by business magnates who in it and puts his foot on a lever. This is the signal the 
one generation have changed a working capital of four apc og has been agg for. He has been lying 
figures into one of ten figures—a difference that pays. in ambush all this time in a little hole made expressly for 

the purpose somewhere about the middle of the ways, and 
has watched the log settling down directly over him just 
like a cat waiting to spring on a wounded sparrow. 
NEW VULCANIZING PROCESS 1S DEMONSTRATED Up he jumps like a jack-in-the-box and hands that old 
mossback an upper cut that loosens the bark from one 
(Concluded from Page 36) end of the tog the other and lands him in an abject 
and harden these knots in place so that they will be less heap against the headblocks. The fight is all taken out 
So phen divas ae Sepa siishatiaiiiciilleaiais sada, of him, and when the nigger hauls off and hits him an- 
num’ self-contained degree of preservation. Air-drying is not other. clip to settle him firmly on the carriage, he rolls 
by any means a method of preserving lumber. Kiln-drying, Over in the most abject manner, and doesn’t even dare to 
tue to a more or less thoro ellmination of moisture, is a bet- grunt when the steel dogs are driven into his back. 
process is a scientific and complete ‘Preservation'of the wood That’s the way the steam nigger does the trick. He 
consistent with the chemical compounds of the wood itself. lands one solar plexus blow that would knock a hole thru 
In other words, resinous woods contain an excellent preserva- q brick building, and after that the most wild and shaggy 
tive in the way of turpentines, resins, “resin-naphtha,” resin ] that ev ‘ down £r 1 . Pras 
oil ete., Which by still further fractional distillation will pro- og that ever came down from the mountains becomes as 
duce creosote, Preservation, in the case of resinous woods, tame as a blind kitten. 
\ ro ig produced proportionate to the resinous content of the You chaps who have grown round-shouldered juggling 
_ 16. MINIMUM WeEIGHT.—The process will reduce lumber to — = es sen lab =a; pemmeede the Old Man to install 
iis minimum weight, commercially. Lumber can relatively be ¢ this wonderful labor-saving invention; then you can sit 
brought to a lower weight per thousand feet by this process around on the head of a barrel and talk politics while the 


than by any method of air-drying or kiln-drying. In other steam nigger kicks > > the i 
words, the lumber ean be brought (within its commercial tea 188¢ icks the stuffing out of the log pile. 


nossibilities) to its minimum weight in the shortest possible Selah!—W. L. C. in Wood-Worker. 
lime, 


17. UNrrorMITY OF RESULT.—The process will take woods 
containing different moisture confents and bring them to a 
uniform moisture condition and yield a product with a uni- 


iform am condition and yi GRAYS HARBOR MILL OPERATIONS NEARLY NORMAL 
rm moisture content (which may be predetermined). 


18. SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION—The operation of the proc- (Concluded from page 43) 
te = wnaive-henir It is simple, easily comprehended, fool-  ¢ause of scarcity of men to work in the camps. The 
a a ee : Copalis Lumber Co. specializes in a premium grade of 
19, COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES— eae . Maeiiien cabhl polly 5 cohen 4 
his process is a combined application of scientific principles Single and besides cutting fr, hemlock and cedar In 
‘esting on well mnowa laws of physics ; _ hohe i of the sawmill, is now getting out considerable airplane 
,oods to be treated ; the time necessary to accomplis hese ; spruee for th ver 
ond the action and effect of the different steps in the process. PEUCe the Government. 


The Parent Company and Subsidiaries 


The Lumber Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Co., the parent 
company, is a New York corporation with headquarters 
at 2 Stone Street, New York City. The president is 
‘rank R. Wallace, vice president and general manager of 
‘he Heidritter Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. The vice 
president is Edward G. Burgess, president of the Inter- 
vational Elevating Co., of New York, also president of 
he Lumber Securities Corporation. The secretary is 
“eorge W. R. Fallon, secretary of the City & Suburban 
‘tomes Co. The treasurer is F. K. Fish, jr., vice presi- 
‘ent of the Lumber Securities Corporation and director 











Noted on Grays Harbor 


George R. Comstock, of Portland, who has been with 
different mill concerns on the Coast, left this week for 
Nebraska to represent the Pacific Lumber Agency of 
Aberdeen, and will make his headquarters at Lincoln. 

A visitor at the plant of the Western Lumber Co. 


shall, who was in Aberdeen on his western speaking 
tour and visited the Western mill plant in company 
with William J. Patterson, and A. L. Davenport. An 
Aberdeen airplane inventor and designer is construct- 
ing as an experiment, a different airplane from the 


n all of the subsidiary companies of the Lumber Tie & %¢¢epted type, in that it goes thru the air endways, in- 
Timber Vuleanizing oe This parent concern is mee cog sideways. It will be built of Grays Harbor 
ized at $5,000,000. The directors, outside of the above : : 
mentioned officers of the company, are: J. H. Burton, Pushing Shingles in the East ; 
president of J. H. Burton & Co., of New York City; The Grays Harbor Shingle Co., of which E. C. Miller 
William L. Sweet, jr., of Robinson & Sweet, grain ex- is president and manager, is one of the few concerns ex- 
porters, of New York; Theodore Henry, vice president of clusively manufacturing shingles on the north Coast that 
J. H. Burton & Co.; William A. Campbell, vice president sells the output of its plant direct to the eastern retailers 
of the John H. Parker Co., building contractor, of New of shingles. In furtherance of this policy, it recently se- 
York City; Robert Black, vice president and general eured the services in its sales department of H. P. Wyckoff, 
manager of the Dressel Railway Lamp Works, of New formerly seeretary of the shingle branch of the West 
York. Coast Lumbermen’s Association. After spending some 

Subsidiary companies have been incorporated and or- time at the mill familiarizing himself with conditions Mr. 
ganized in South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Wyckoff went east and is now making his headquarters 
Mississippi and Washington and are in process of incor- at Albany, N. Y., from which point he will cover the 
poration in Louisiana and Texas. eastern trade. The plant of the Grays Harbor Shingle 

The Florida Lumber Vuleanizing Co. is officered by Co. is equipped with ten upright machines and turns out 
Bog. Wallace, president; E. G. Burgess, vice president; about 400,000 shingles daily. The plant closed down 
L. H. Fish, secretary and treasurer; directors in addition J uly 1 last for repair work and remained down until Oct. 
to the foregoing being C. I. Millard, J. H. Burton, W. 19 when it resumed operations. This was on the return 
Frazier Jones, F. B. Gardner, W. L. Sweet and Theodore of Mr. Miller from an eastern trip, on which he visited 
Henry. the trade. 








HARDWOODS , 





We Want Orders 











For the 
Following Items 





Ready for Immediate Delivery: 


4-4 Original No. 3 Hemlock. 
2” No. 3 Hemlock S2S & Res. to 13-16 
2” No. 3 Hard Maple. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE 


GILL-ANDREWS 








WAUSAU, WISCONSIN LUMBER Co. 













Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers 
Association 








Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





at Aberdeen recently was Vice President Thomas Mar-° 


We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on, 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No;.2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 
1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 
1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 
1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 
3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 
. 1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,"*4fi2'"* 


‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4.No.1C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 











Fumaee” & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. a 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “syonn the cos of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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| PITTSBURGH 








de he & 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4! §=YELLOW PINE S8NS-4EAE | 

nonTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


o de a 





Chicago, Ill. 























& 
Yellow Pine i=. 
Ties and 
Car Phatorial Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








> 








( ) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 


\ Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 

ation, 

312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 

$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


[' all of the extensive literae 





ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
t. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















A SOLUTION FOR A HARD MOTOR DELIVERY PROBLEM 





Increasing the Number of Wheels Distributes the Weight and So Makes Possible Operation 
of Trucks Over Poor Roads 





LUMBERMAN FINDS MOTOR DELIVERY 
UNSATISFACTORY 

In connection with the motor truck delivery system I wish 
to state that about two years ago we bought a motor truck 
for our business use at Fremont, Neb. Fremont being a city 
of about 12,000 with about one-half the thickly settled part 
of the city paved, we thought a delivery truck would be 
just the thing for us at that point. However, our experi- 
ment proved very unsatisfactory on account of being unable 
to use the truck for our coal deliveries during the larger 
part of the winter months, and especially so when we had to 
deliver where the streets were not paved. Consequently, we 
decided to dispose of the truck and go back to the horse 
delivery. 

I make mention of this so that you can write it up as you 
see fit, but we had more grief with that truck in the two 
years that we had it than all the while we have been in the 
delivery business. 

Now, regarding the truck, will say that other firms who 
have bought and are using the trucks consider them all right. 
We found our truck for the delivery of lumber was quite satis- 
factory, especially during the dry season. Where our main 
trouble came in was delivering coal on the streets that were 
not paved, and oftentimes we would have to deliver the coal 
by driving thru the driveway in the yards, and with the 
heavy truck it generally tore up the ground so we had too 
many complaints along that line. In fact, we were told that 
different parties said if we had to deliver with the auto truck 
they could not give us the business. 

I have talked with different firms here in the city deliver- 
ing with the truck where the streets are paved and they 
tell me that it is nothing but grief from start to finish. Will 
also state that at Fremont we found it quite difficult to get 
a man that was suitable to handle the truck and who was 
also willing to shovel the coal, and that was another reason 
we found the truck unsatisfactory. 

[The above communication is printed because the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN desires to consider all sides of the motor delivery 
problem. Cases in which the motor delivery of lumber and 
coal have proved unsatisfactory are quite rare, altho there 
have been a number of cases in which the initial attempt at 
motor delivery had to be modified in order to meet local condi- 
tions. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that lumbermen who 
have met and conquered just such hauling conditions as men- 
tioned here will give the benefit of their experience. 

The truck in question was of a 1%4-ton capacity, weighing 
probably in the neighborhood of 4,000 pounds without a load. 
This, naturally, is more than an empty wagon and a team 
of horses will weigh, and, in addition, the entire weight of 
the truck is borne on the four wheels, where, in the other case, 
the weight is borne upon eight feet and four wheels, thus 
spreading out the total over a good deal more territory. 

Before going into the matter any further it should be 
pointed out that the lumber company in this case did not 
experience any trouble in the delivery of lumber, for the 
communication reads: “The delivery of lumber was quite 
satisfactory—especially during the dry season.” The trouble 
was experienced on dirt streets, during wet weather, and in 
getting into and out of the yards of customers in such weather. 
The difficulty, therefore, it is safe to assume, was not a me- 
chanical one but was occasioned by the truck sinking into 
the streets and tearing up the lawns of customers. Conse- 
quently, there is justification for saying that the muddy 
season of the year was the only one in which trouble was 
experienced, except, of course, where the truck would tear up 
the yards of customers. 

The correspondent does not state whether the trouble in 
the muddy streets occurred from the stalling of the truck 
or because it tore them up too badly. It seems doubtful, tho, 
that city officials that would allow dirt streets to get into 
such a condition would be of a character strongly to object as 
to how much they were torn up. If the mud, on the other 
hand, becomes so deep that the truck is mired, the only solu- 
tion is to handle less material. A 2-ton or 1%4-ton truck, or 
one of any other capacity, is supposed to be able to haul that 
weight of load under normal conditions and where normal 
resistance is presented by the road surface. Certainly where 
the mud becomes so deep that the danger of stalling is likely, 
the road resistance can not be termed as normal and the 
truck should not be expected to carry its normal load. It is 
safe to say that wagons in delivering coal in territory such as 
this carry far less than they do when the streets are dry and 
firm. The difficulty of a truck in such circumstances as this 
will probably be decreased if it is treated in the same way 
that a wagon and team is treated. It is also true that some 
trucks are made especially for driving under conditions such 
as this. The power is supplied in such a way that the trucks 
are practically impossible to mire under conditions that any 
human being would think of operating them under. How- 
ever, such trucks do not have any great regard for the ground 
over which they run and, while they would deliver the rated 
capacity of loads, the objection of tearing up of lawns would 
not be removed. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
the best solution of this problem would be the employment of 
a light truck and either a trailer or a semitrailer. As much 
of the material would be delivered directly in the customers’ 
yards, probably the semitrailer outfit would be best. The 
capacity of the truck mentioned by the correspondent is 1144 
tons and, as pointed out before, it probably weighs 4,000 
pounds unloaded, while it would carry about 3,000 pounds 
of coal without overloading. The combined weight of the 
outfit, then, would be say 7,000 pounds, all of which was sup- 
ported on four wheels, or 1,750 pounds to the wheel. A motor 
truck of any capacity will pull far more than it will carry. 
A %-ton or 1-ton truck, when used in connection with a semi 
trailer, will haul two tons with the greatest ease. Say, how- 
ever, that the maximum weight it is desired to carry is 1% 
tons, as is the case of the truck under discussion. The weight 
of the truck and the semitrailer empty would vary, of course, 
with the make of the truck and trailer, but it is possible to 
obtain an equipment that will weigh 3,000 pounds or less 
when empty. When loaded, the total weight would be 6,000 
pounds, provided 1% tons of coal was to be delivered. As 
the equipment has six wheels, the weight per wheel would be 
1,000 pounds. Compare this weight with the 1,750 pounds 
per wheel in the case of the truck mentioned and it is easy 
to grasp the advantage of operating a light truck with a 
trailer in such cases as this. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows, of course, that the weight would not rest equally 
upon each wheel, in the case of the truck and trailer, but the 
same is true of the truck without a trailer and if the method 
is used in figuring the weight in one case, it may be done 
in the other. 

It does not take a very large team of horses to weigh 3,000 
pounds; in fact, it is safe to assume that the average team 
and wagon used by retail lumbermen in delivering coal will 
weigh 4,000 pounds at least. Consider the wagon as weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds only; if 14% tons of coal is being delivered 
the total weight will be 4,000 pounds and the weight on each 
wheel will be 1,000 pounds, or exactly that as figured out by 
the use of a light truck and semitrailer. The additional speed 








with which delivery can be made by motor should, in this 
case, be well worth considering and, as the equipment res; 

no more weight upon the wheels than is the case of hors: 

drawn equipment, it is safe to say that the yards of cu 

— should not be torn up any more by one than by ti 
other. 

It is, sometimes, hard to find a good truck driver, and 
good one is not very greatly impressed with the idea of shove! 
ing coal. Perhaps the best way to get away from this troub! 
would be either to educate a teamster into a truck driver « 
provide the trailer with a dumping device so that the cox! 
would not have to be shoveled, unless, of course, the compan 
makes a practice of throwing the coal into a customer’s cella: 
Also, by the use of two or more trailers, even where the cox 
has to be loaded in the trailers by hand, the truck could |} 
kept busy delivering coal all the time, while cheaper labo 
could be employed by the day to load the trailers with coa 
This same practice might be followed in getting the co: 
shoveled into the customers’ cellars.—EDITOR. ] 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO TRUCK OPERATORS 


In some sections of the country truck operators have dit! 
culty from the radiators becoming stopped up. The cause « 
this is often the amount of alkali in the water so that it do: 
not take much time for the radiator to become coated witii 
all kinds of dust and sediment, says Truck Talk, the hou 
organ of the General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. A 
that has to be done to remedy this condition is to buy 
nickel’s worth of plain washing soda, dissolve it in t! 
amount of water the radiator holds and pour it in the empt 
radiator, run the motor about ten minutes and drain the 
radiator, and the trouble will be over. 

It is a mighty good thing for truck owners to keep a clo 
watch upon the condition of the truck springs. To obtain the 
maximum life from truck springs it is necessary at all time 
to keep them tight on the axle seat. Many truck springs are 
made of nickel steel and will not stretch, so that if proper! 
tightened before leaving the factory no trouble will be experi 
enced. However, the human equation enters into the ma‘ 
ter and loose springs sometimes do get by the inspecto: 
When spring clips are drawn up, they should be pounded 
with a hammer from the top, which will permit the nuts to 
be drawn up tight without injuring the threads. Draw w; 
the spring clips until the springs have found a permanen 
seat and the spring clips have a good bearing on the pad. 
little attention to truck springs and the lubrication of shack: 
bolts will avoid the possibility of trouble from springs. 





BULLETIN GIVES PRACTICAL ADVICE ON TIRE 
CARE 


A series of eight bulletins on truck tire conservation has 
been prepared by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, and is ready for distribution to motor truck operators 
and owners. The bulletins contain no sales talk and ar 
simply designed to help all users of solid truck tires, no mat 
ter what make of tires may be used. 

A rapidly increasing number of pneumatic tire users ar 
coming to appreciate the practical benefits of tire care and 
are making an honest effort to get from the tire all the mil: 
age built into it at the factory. But unfortunately, a coi 
siderable army of motor truck operators has come to regari 
solid tires as simply so much rubber fastened to the whec!, 
overlooking that solids are built to fill a definite need jus 
as pneumatics are, and therefore subjecting them to abuses 
that tires were never intended to withstand. 

So the slaughter of tires goes merrily on, and tires tha 
with ordinary care should travel 15,000 miles and more durin 
their lifetime are removed and discarded after a bare 3,00/ 
miles of service. 

The new Goodyear bulletins point out in a definite ani 
positive manner the effects of such tire abuses as overloading 
speeding, driving in car tracks and on rough roads, neglecte:! 
cuts, improper use of non-skid devices and wheel irregularities. 
The bulletins will be sent on request. 


OPDDA DOO 


SoMeE IDEA of what our rubber manufacturers are contend 
ing with in the matter of transporting crude rubber from the 
eastern plantations to their factories may be seen in the pres 
ent freight rates applying to this commodity. Before th 
war the rate on crude rubber from the ports of Singapore ani 
Penang to Pacific ports was $24 a ton. This rate has sinc 
been increased to $95 a ton. About 70 percent of the rubbet 
from the Straits Settlements comes to America, and half 0! 
this is used in the big factories at Akron, Ohio, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. alone using 10 percent of the world’s 
production. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recentl) 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies of 
any of them may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering 
state number of patent and name of inventor: 


1,244,575. Sawmill log setting device. William H. Apple- 





y 


man, Olean, N. Y 

1,244,655. Hoop splitting machine. Samuel G. Stahlhuth, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1,244,986. Box assembling and nailing machine. Joseph 
B. Kitch, Cedaredge, Colo. 

1,245,240. Woodworking machine. William D. Kelly, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Kelbur Manufacturing Co., same 
place. 

1,245,387. Log turner. James H. Sammons, Arthur c. 
Headley, Coolie J. Filand, and Euel K. Headley, Myrtlewood, 
Ala. 

1,245,430. Saw setting and filing machine. Rene Ws 
Boullet, Oakland, Cal. 

1,245,584. Apparatus for sorting lumber, strips of mate- 
rial, or other articles according to size. Arthur T. Hallock, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

1,245,677. Mortising machine. George W. Campbell, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

1,245,816. Saw guide. John L. Stenquist, New York, 
Nx. 

1,246,167. Lumber rafting apparatus. Harald Saxevik, 
Hommelvik, Norway. : 

1,246,138. Loader for lumber trimmers. Henry 5%. 
Mitchell, Wauna, Ore. ; 

1,246,465. Woodworking machine. Charles E. Reed, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1,246,667. Portable wood sawing machine. John Shelter, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 














There are no new features of importance, the general trade 
being very dull due to the continued slackness in building. 
There seems to be little prospect for any special revival in 
the near future, tho any developments that result in in- 
creased building of dwellings naturally will have a stimu- 
lating effect. For instance, the Government is reported to 
have taken steps, in at least one instance, to finance the 
juilding of a block of houses for workmen employed in a 
‘arge eastern munition factory. Other projects for hous- 
ing the workmen employed at various industrial plants ap- 
pear to be taking form, all of which will of course mean 
ome added demand for sash and doors. This, however, is 
mly a drop in the bucket in comparison with the steady, 
reliable demand that is needed to put the trade upon a basis 
atisfactory to manufacturers and dealers. 


Not much activity is expected by the local sash and door 
irade until after the first of the year. Conditions have been 
unusually quiet for so long, especially with some of the 
emaller concerns, that they are getting used to it. How- 
ever, the sash and door people live in the hope that there 
may be somewhat of a. building revival next spring. Storm 
ash and doors are much in request, as usually is the case 
at this season of the year. Prices remain firm. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have reduced their 
;roduction to the normal winter basis, as there is not much 
cold business on their books and new orders are small and 
relatively few. City building has tapered off considerably at 
a time when builders generally are rushing many jobs to 
completion. Country yards have been supplying fall buyers 
uit of stock as far as possible and have not restocked. 
Their new orders probably will not come until after the 
first of the year, as country trade is about out of the way 
for the winter, excepting storm sash and door stock, which 
stillis in some demand. 

There has been no improvement in the demand for prod- 
ucts of the St. Louis sash, door and millwork plants. <A 
number of inquiries now are in the hands of the planing 
mill listing bureau upon which quantities are being listed, 
and owners of mills are hopeful that contracts will result. 
The country trade is much better than the demand in the 
city, 

Business at Kansas City is tapering off as the winter 
season approaches, altho the plants all report that trade is 
us good as could be expected. Owing to the situation in 
the Northwest, plants find it difficult to obtain some items 
of stock, notably fir doors. 

Demand for millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., is not active, 
trade being less than a month ago. The number of frame 
dwellings in process of erection is notably smaller than 
ordinary for this season. Some _ out-of-town work has 
been taken by certain of the concerns, but home trade is 
generally called disappointing. Storm sash and door trade 
has shown a little improvement. 

The Baltimore sash and door men seem to find competi- 
tion somewhat more active than it was months ago, but 
business comes out in sufficient volume to keep all of them 
going fairly well. Some of the sash and door men feel 
ihat they ought to make concessions and profits are at times 
shaved, but in the main the returns are satisfactory, with 
every prospect that needs of the builders will increase. 

Fir door prices at Tacoma, Wash., are a little higher. 
The ear shortage is serious. Logs are scarce and very 
firm. There is very little local building. 
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San Francisco sash and millwork plants are not very 
busy. The door factories in the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict are operating about as usual at this season of the 
year. The door departments of the large pine sawmills 
in the mountains of California continue to operate, but 
the shop grades of lumber are getting very scarce and are 
limiting the production of cut stock. The car shortage 
continues to cause delays in shipping lumber and door stock 
to the eastern market. 

The window glass situation continues very unsettled. 
Owing to difficulty of securing materials and coal the manu- 
facturers are all up in the air. There is a latent fear also 
that the Government may class the glass industry as un- 
essential in relation to the war, notwithstanding assurances 
that nothing of the sort is at present contemplated. They 
figure, however, that changes come quickly these days and 
are apprehensive that action unfavorable to the industry may 
be taken. In the meantime the only certain thing is that 
prices are firmly held, with further advances looming as a 
strong possibility. 


AGAIN READY FOR BUSINESS 


The Cleveland Rule Co., whose factory was destroyed by 
an incendiary fire on August 16, is now in its new modern 
two-story brick factory building, 40 by 80 feet in size, 
equipped with practically all new machinery, and with a pro- 
ductive capacity increased about 50 percent. This factory 
was established in 1895 by L. Fringely and F. X. Fringely, 
brothers, who have had about thirty-three years’ experience in 
the making of lumber and log rules, lumber gauges, marking 
sticks etc. In the important field of lumber and log meas- 
urement this company’s catalog is an interesting reference 
book. 


AUTO-CRANE IS USEFUL IN SHIPYARDS 


Naturally, in such a place as a ship yard a movable crane 
is of great assistance in hastening the handling of timbers 
and other heavy, as well as bulky material. To meet this 
demand the John F. Byers Machine Co., of Ravenna, Ohio, 
has perfected and placed upon the market a special ship build- 
ing autocrane. This crane may be made to run either on 
road wheels or rail tracks, and it is so constructed that in 
the yards constructing wooden ships it may be worked effi- 
ciently between the ways. A number of large ship build- 
ing firms have already purchased these cranes. The result- 
ing opinion formed by the users may be illustrated by the 
following statement to the Byers company from the Bagdad 
Shipbuilding Co., Milton, Fla.: 

“Your machine is giving us perfect satisfaction, and you 
may refer any ship building concern to us as we can only 
speak most highly of it.” 

The ship building autocrane can be easily changed to 
accommodate a clam-shell or orange-peel bucket for excavat- 
ing work or for rehandling loose material, by changing a 
boom or, in some cases, merely adding a cable. Among the 
concerns that have recently purchased Byers autocranes for 
service in ship yards are: 

Foundation Co., New York. 

L. H. Shattuck Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Maryland Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Newburgh Shipyards (Inc.), Newburgh, N. Y. 

New London Ship & Engine Co., New London, Vt. 

Full particulars regarding the crane will be furnished upon 
request by the John F. Byers Machine Co., of Ravenna, Ohio. 











HOW TO ELIMINATE SLAB CONVEYOR TROUBLE 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


Slab conveyors play an extremely important part in the 
equipment of a sawmill and there are also many other 
kindred conveyors that use the same or nearly the same 
style of chain. As there is little stretch to a metal chain 
it is difficult to get one on a large sprocket wheel and 
when one is on it frequently develops that there is a little 
slack that tends to give trouble. The slack causes slip- 

ing, pumping and, in extreme cases, stripped sprockets, 
The writer was convinced that this trouble was not due 
vither to the manufacturer of the chain or the sprocket 
heels, but attributable to the method of taking care of 
he slaeck—or in many cases the lack of doing anything to 
‘ake up the slack. After some little thought and experi- 



































mentation the two methods illustrated were tried out and 
have resulted in eliminating 95 percent of the trouble with 
conveyors with which the writer has had any experience. 

In the accompanying illustration Figure 1 shows the 
outline of a long slab conveyor such as is frequently 
used to convey the slabs from the sawmill to the burner 
or the wood pile located on the outer edge of the fire 
limit zone. Figure 2 shows the old way in which the 
chain was installed. In Figure 1 the arrows indicate 
the direction of travel of the chain. The apron at the 
end of the trough (X) thru which the chain runs is bent 
downward at a sharp angle instead of coming straight 
out toward the sprocket as in Figure 2. The bending 
of this apron as shown in Figure 1 allows the slack to 
gather in a curve or ‘‘slack pit’’ at the top of the 
sprocket wheel. This gives more pulling surface to the 
sprocket teeth and allows the under side of the chain to 
pull the top side, thus obviating the difficulty shown in 
Figure 2, where the slack gathers on the sprocket wheel 
causing ‘‘back-firing’’ and slipping. In extreme cases 
this causes the breaking of sprocket teeth. The little 
‘slack pit’? made possible by bending the apron at ‘‘X’’ 
in Figure 1 does away with all of this trouble and it is 
also possible to allow a little more slack in the chain when 
this method is used. Of course this extra slack makes it 
easier to get the chain on over the sprocket wheel in the 
first place. 

Figure 3 illustrates another way to overcome the same 
trouble that is especially applicable to short conveyors 
such as dust chains, lumber conveyors and the like. It is 
a very convenient device, however, and can be depended 
upon to keep the chain on and running in almost any 
circumstances. Figure 3 shows the rear end of the con- 
veyor or the idler-drum as it is often called. The drum 
wheel is supported by a strong frame, well braced and 
hinged at both the top and bottom in this case. Two 
long rod eye bolts (2) are made fast, one to each post 
near the top. The bolts run thru a hanging timber and 
have hand nuts (1) at the back of this timber so that 
by tightening the hand nuts the frame may be drawn 
backward on the hinges and the chain thus tightened on 
the drum wheel. In Figure 3 the frame is represented by 
(3) and the foundation by (4). By loosening the 
hand nuts sufficiently it is possible to put a very tight 
chain on and then take up the slack by merely screwing 
up the nuts. 





Thru our daily practices our habits are formed 
—make saving a habit. 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
_ our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 




















White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Car Material, Dressed 
Yellow Timbers, Dimension, 
P bes Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
l n e and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


«WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








{ The Milton Lumber Compenes 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


rir YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


hingles in 
Sstraight or 


mixedcars @nd Piling up to 100 feet 
F d & up a 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 











TORONTO 























White Pine and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 


Sp oll For | diate Deli ry 
875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 


650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 





We are also headquarters for 
anything you, may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson sissiscturer 
Wholesalers Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











REBWOOR, 


Wide rustic and bungalow siding are 
good sellers in Eastern yards. There 
wre many other Redwood items you 
should have in stock. Buy ’em right 
by buying of 


efe 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 








LONG FIR JOISTS ~ ...... 
and BIG TIMBER 


Granite Falls, 
Washington. 

Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 

California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 





yarns: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 6 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 








Modernize 
Your 
Camps 

































tS, Sma 
Kitchen—Diner. 
Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in = 
Low Cost. ii ee eee 
Sleeping Car. 
Leta 
Specialist 
; Design 
A sees Your Camps. 
Potable Kitchen—Diner. 











Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 


The Factribilt Co., semizwasi usa. 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 26.—The car situation is the overshadowing feature 
of the hardwood market here and the transportation problem 
is the most difficult with which the lumbermen have to deal. 
Four of the leading mills in this city are closed down for 
lack of logs and the railroads are not furnishing more than 
50 percent of the requirements of the lumbermen in the way 
of equipment for handling outbound shipments. And, what 
is even worse, operating officials of the railroads passing 
thru the Memphis gateway make no secret of the fact that 
they are up against the most difficult car conditions they 
have ever had to meet and admit that they are facing a 
shortage of cars greater than they have ever previously 
known. Illustrating the heavy drains made upon the rail- 
roads J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, says that there is an order 
from the Government for 180,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
and that something like 40,000 cars of logs will have to be 
handled in order to produce this quantity of stock. He fur- 
ther says that there are millions of feet of logs on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley roads and other lines awaiting trans- 
portation, but that he has been unable to secure no promise 
of even partial relief. Mr. Townshend announced today 
that there would be a joint meeting of the governing board 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association with the South- 
ern Log Association at Memphis Friday, Nov. 30, and that 
an effort would be made during this meeting to find out 
just where the members of the logging association stand 
in connection with the car situation. The association is 
gathering information from every angle and the conference 
with the Southern Log Association has been arranged with 
a view to securing the best information obtainable from the 
standpoint of logging interests. 

Logs are coming to Memphis mills quite slowly as com- 
pared with normal and the ratio of their coming as com- 
pared with normal is growing steadily worse. The Valley 
Log Loading Co. reports that only part of its equipment 
can be used and that even part of it can not be kept in 
steady operation because the cars are not being furnished 
for handling logs. The plants of the Woods Lumber Co., 
I. M. Darnell & Sons Co., C. S. Gladden and the Gibson & 
Whitaker mill, cutting for May Bros., are all closed down 
and others are threatened with a similar fate in the near 
future if the rate of furnishing cars, and therefore of han- 
dling logs, is not materially increased. 

Logging conditions continue quite favorable thruout the 
valley territory and the srpply of logs awaiting transpor- 
tation is large enough fully to meet the needs of the manu- 
facturers. But they are not able to bring them to their 
mills at Memphis or elsewhere in anything like the neces- 
sary volume. 

The supply of labor is reported slightly better as a result 
of the return of so many negroes from the North and East, 
but there is still quite a shortage of help at many of the 
mills and woodworking plants in this city and the valley 
territory. 

Reports from eastern Arkansas indicate that rapid 
progress is being made in clearing cut-over lands, drain- 
ing them and preparing them for cultivation next spring. 
Roads are being built and other improvements made that 
will facilitate this development. There is more cut-over 
land being cleared now, according to local lumbermen, than 
at any time in the history of the lumber industry in this 
part of the country and there is an exceptional demand 
for these cut-over lands for agricultural and stock-raising 
purposes. Reports received from Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Craighead, Chicot, Crittenden and other counties across the 
river in Arkansas aré particularly encouraging. 

Nickey Bros. (Inc.) is enjoying an unusually good run of 
logs and the firm is operating its hardwood mill and veneer 
plant on double shifts. It expects to continue this policy 
as long as it is able to secure the necessary logs and labur. 

The plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. at Memphis 
is working on ful! time and has a full force of workmen. 
It is engaged partly in.the building and repair of cars for 
the railroads, but it is turning out quite a lot of work for 
the Government, including bridge timbers used in the throw- 
ing of pontoon bridges. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 26.—The shipping trade of the large yards of St. 
Louis continues active. The car shortage is having its effect, 
but fortunately the local yards are well stocked with lumber 
as arule. Ifa scarcity in a particular wood or item should 
exist in any one yard, the other yards readily exchange stocks 
so as to prevent any loss of business or delays or incon- 
venience to the public; thus a fine spirit of coéperation is 
being shown. On timbers, for example, of which the small or 
medium class yards carry incomplete stocks, the larger yards 
are giving the smaller the benefit of their complete stocks. 

The demand is for crating and for all wood to be used in 
the manufacture of products such as trunks, boxes, grain 
doors for railroads, furniture and refrigerators in the local 
yards. The building business is light, of course, but there 
still is a considerable volume of material being delivered 
to be used in the finishing of buildings already under way. 
The small retail trade is fair. 

J. H. Austin, jr., sales manager for W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., visited with Harry Montgomery, St. Louis represen- 
tative, while on his way to headquarters in Kansas City after 
a visit to the company’s mills in Louisiana. ‘We are getting 
all the business we can handle,” said Mr. Austin, “from the 
Government and others. Of course, the shortage in cars has 
become a serious matter with us, as it has with others.” 

Lath continue to be very scarce and some of the mills are 
ceasing to manufacture this stock. The Meridian Lumber 
Co., of Meridian, Miss., a large concern, has advised the trade 
in St. Louis that ‘‘on account of the scarcity of labor our lath 
mill has closed down, and we shall not be able to operate it 
until after Dec. 1.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 27.—Lumber dealers and retail distributers report a 
better demand for lumber and the outlook for more activity 
to the market for building and general construction material. 
However, they are having difficulty in securing adequate car 
service and deliveries as lumber is needed. Prices are steadily 
becoming stronger and higher, but still there is a scarcity of 
all kinds of stocks. 

There continues to be liberal demands from the furniture 
interests, altho the urgency of their season’s requirements is 
passed. The wagon and truck builders are having difficulty 
in getting lumber as fast as they need it, despite the fact 
that most of them are at work on contracts for the Govern- 
ment, for both heavy wagons and auto trucks. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., one of the largest manufacturers 
of woodworking machinery in the country, has plans for the 
erection of a new $500,000 plant in one of the suburbs of 





Cincinnati, and a meeting of the stockholders has been called 
for Dec, 11 for the purpose of ratifying a sale of the present 
property in the heart of Cincinnati, which covers a city block. 
Thomas P. Egan, the president, says that the demands upon 
the company are such that immediate relief is needed, and i; 
is planned to have at least a part of the new plant in oper.- 
tion by the middle of next summer. A tract of over thirt 
acres has been purchased a few miles from Cincinnati. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 27.—Trade continues to gain strength and the lumber. 
men express the belief that business will continue to improve 
during the rest of the year. The demand for logs is unusu- 
ally heavy and strange tactics are being used to induce farm- 
ers to sell. In several Indiana cities billboards now are be 
ing used to announce that certain lumber companies are iy 
the market for logs. 

The chief strength of the market comes from war orders. 
altho there has been a slight improvement in the deman:! 
from several classes of consuming plants. The furniture in 
dustries are buying a little more freely as their reserve stock. 
are getting low. Some wholesalers also report increased in 
terest on the part of the retail trade, altho there is litt). 
activity in a building way. ‘The belief is expressed that 1 
tailers will be forced into the market early thru fears tha: 
Government demand later on may cause a shortage of dd 
sirable stocks. 

The demand for quartered oak is reported as slow, but oak 
in all other departments are in good demand. Ash, hickor: 
and walnut are in better demand and prices are a little firmer. 
Car shortage conditions are more acute and there is consid 
erable complaint about inability to get shipments thru 
promptly from many quarters. Labor is scarce and higher 
wages are the rule. 

H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manu 
facturers of Indianapolis, was named a member of the cox 
administration for Indianapolis last week. 

Farmers in Brown County, Indiana, are reporting to State 
authorities the wholesale theft of timber. Trees can be 
heard falling at night and posses have been organized to 
stop the thefts. 

The executive committee of the Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association held a meeting in Indianapolis last wee! 
to make preliminary arrangements for the annual convention 
which will be held here the first of the year. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 26.—The hardwood trade has been fairly good during 
the last week or ten days and manufacturers report that a 
number of inquiries have been received, especially for the vari- 
ous kinds of lumber that are needed in the making of war 
equipment for the Government. The routine business is still 
in a normal state, and, while the mills in this city are oper- 
ated on good time, things as a whole are not as lively as they 
might be. The river mills remain closed and it is not known 
when they will resume operations, perhaps not until early 
next spring, if then. Both mills of Maley & Wertz are run- 
ning full time. . 

Demand for ash, hickory, maple and walnut remains good 
and quartered sycamore is also moving briskly and poplar 
holds its own very well. During the last six months manu 
facturers in this section have had a better demand for poplir 
than for many years, and one firm has brought in many pop 
lar logs and sawed them into lumber, the first poplar logs to 
be brought here by this firm in a long time. The demand {vr 
gum is still off and this lumber is not expected to get 11) 
stronger for some time. The retail business is only fair and 
planing mills are not looking for any rush in business before 
early next spring. Sash and door men report that their loal 
business is only normal. The out of town trade has !cen 
fairly active. 

Samuel Campbell, of Webster County, Kentucky, and Wash- 
ington Callis, of Sebree, Ky., have been shipping logs to the 
Evansville Band Mill Co. They have shipped ten cars here 
and expect to send in forty or fifty more cars. 

Veneer manufacturers report a fair amount of trade and 
assert that this year, taken as a whole, has been a better yeor 
than last and has brought in a larger volume of busin 
While orders are not coming in as freely as they were a |! 
months ago, trade is good and most of the veneer plants 
this city are operated on full time and the outlook for bu: 
ness for the coming winter is said to be promising. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 26.—Lumber concerns of the Saginaw Valley are 1 
ported busy with good prospects. While the yard and buil:- 
ing trade is rather quiet the factory construction and man 
facturing lines are demanding large quantities of materi:’. 
with the Government orders playing an important part. 

The Bigelow-Cooper and Kneeland-Bigelow companies, ©: 
Bay City, report business and prospects to be good in factor 
and Government work. The ordinary house building is quiet 
but there is considerable activity in the construction of fa: 
tories and additions to plants. This will require immens°: 
amounts of lumber, so the companies have practically all the 
business they can care for with orders coming in steadily. 
Prices are high, and it is predicted they will not only be main 
tained but will go higher. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, finds the yard 
trade quiet with the corporation work good. Demand for 
boxes is brisk. Prices generally are firm with the prospects 
bright. There will be a shortage of stock, particularly of 
white pine. The lumber vessels of the company are on their 
last trip for the season, which has been a good one, about 
20,000,000 feet of lumber being brought in by boat, mostly 
from Canadian points. 

The made-in-Saginaw committee of the Saginaw Board of 
Trade has set the date of Jan. 14, 1918, as the week when 
articles manufactured in Saginaw will be placed en exhibition 
in the show windows of stores thruout the city and a special 
drive will be made to direct attention to Saginaw-made goods, 
which includes a great many lumber manufactures. 

Damage to the extent of about $100,000 was caused to lum- 
ber, timber tracts, cottages, and railroad property along the 
Saginaw Bay shore Nov. 22 by a heavy wind storm, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 27.—Retail lumber trade prospects in Milwaukee and 
suburbs become more hopeful every day, with a tendency 
toward a revival of cottage, residence and duplex flat con- 
struction in response to the urgent need for additional hous- 
ing accommodations. Retailers are straining every effort to 
induce home building, and with the assistance of numerous 
other agencies and the absolute necessities created by the law 
of supply and demand, it is believed that a considerable 
amount of such construction will be undertaken during De- 
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cember, and winter building of frame structures will reach 
better than normal proportions. 

Reports from the interior say that farmers are buying 
sparingly at this time, but perhaps in no smaller measure 
‘ian usual. Stocks in yards, it is said, are smaller than 
rormal. Some retailers have exercised more foresight than 
others and have been replenishing to some extent, but most 
have bought little and should there be an appreciable en- 
inrgement of the demand, as now seems apparent, many yards 
sve going to be caught short. From now on it is going to be 
extremely difficult to get additional stocks, because of the 
ycute freight transportation situation and the continued heavy 
demand upon lumber manufacturers for lumber for Govern- 
ment work. 

The N. Ludington Co., Marinette, Wis., sawed its last pine 
log at its Mission Point mill on Nov. 21. Henceforth the 
nll will be supplied only by all-rail shipments of logs. The 
mill began sawing in the spring of 1858 under the manage- 
ment of Isaac Stephenson and has been in continuous opera- 
tion under his direction since that time. 

(‘he John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis., last week 
fisished its logging operations in the vicinity of Romeo, town 
of Brighton, Marathon County, and has moved its equipment, 
including a caterpillar tractor, to a camp which it is oper- 
ating eight miles east of Knowlton. <A small tract of timber 
ronains near Romeo, and this is being cut by a logging 


contractor. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 27.—The greatest difficulty that the local operators 
are meeting with at this time is in connection with traffic 
regulations relative to shipments to the East, where much 
hardwood material is consumed. Embargoes are hampering 
operations greatly, while the supply of cars is short at prac- 
tically every mill point. The labor situation is much better 
and orders are generally coming free. Very few concerns are 
tied up with long term contracts, and it is merely a question 
of getting cars and getting past the embargo points in order 
to take advantage of the best markets of years. 

Many inquiries are being received for special car stock and 
other yellow pine, which has advanced greatly in price and 
demand within the month. Large quantities of pine are very 
hard to obtain—that is, dimension stock. The Continental 
Car Co. of America, operating at Louisville, has been having 
difficulty in obtaining six cars of 6/4, B and better, 10 inches 
and wider, 14-foot longleaf yellow pine stock, and inquiries 
ou the local market failed to produce the goods, it being nec- 
essary to pass the inquiries on to the southern mills. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, thru 
the Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, has filed formal complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, naming the Chicago & Rock Island and 
the Southern Railway, and attacking a rate of 171% cents a 
hundred on lumber in carlots from Memphis, Tenn., to Athens, 
Tenn., originating at Brasfield, Ark. A new rate of 16 cents 
is asked, and reparation in the sum of $37.72. 

The C. C. Mengel & Brother Co., of Louisville, has received 
unofficial reports to the effect that six of its office men who 
recently went into the Officers’ Reserve Camp, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, near Indianapolis, Ind., have been slated for com- 
missions in the army appointments to be made officially this 
week. These men are Sam C. Mengel and BE. B. Ford, first 
lieutenants; Culver Vaughan, Ferd Graham, and William 
Johnson, second lieutenants; and E. C. Kornfeld, recently 
transferred to the Coast Artillery department, Fortress Mon- 
roe, second lieutenant. Mark Wymond, of the Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., Louisville, is said to have been commissioned a first 
lieutenant; and Walter Cumnock, of the Roth Lumber Co., 
second lieutenant. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Nov. 26.—A steadily increasing demand from Detroit fac- 
tories for lumber for shipping and crating purposes is re- 
ported. Dealers expect this demand will continue to grow 
thru the winter and spring, as Detroit plants now in opera- 
tion and others being built get going on the immense output 
of war materials to be made here. 

Representatives of five of the large wholesale lumber 
dealers here, who have yards along the River Rouge, at the 
south side of the city, voted unanimously to give all assis- 
tanee possible to the Government engineers who at the 
conference held here last week of engineers and industrial 
heads who have plants along the river planned to deepen 
the river to permit the entry of the largest lake steamers. 
The Government engineers promised rapid action toward 
completing the project. 

Capt. W. A. C. Miller, head of the W. A. C. Miller Lumber 
Co., is reported to have just arrived in France with the unit 
oi the aviation construction service to which he is at- 
tached, 

i. EB. Hartwick, president of the Hartwick Lumber Co., 
this city, is now on his way to France with the Engineer 
Corps, in which he was recently commissioned a major. 
‘iajor Hartwick is a graduate of West Point Military acad- 

ny and served in the Spanish-American war, winning a 

ptaincy in that conflict. He was made captain of one 

! the two companies of Michigan State troops formed by 
etroit lumber dealers and their employees last summer, 

nd resigned this command to enter the Federal service 
cveral weeks ago. 


NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 











VANCOUVER, B. C. 


_ Nov. 26.—Logs scaled in September totalled 131,922,414 
feet as compared with 108,809,000 feet in the same month 
inst year and 170,994,811 feet in August. The total log pro- 
inction for the first nine months of 1917 is 1,072,210,445 
‘cet as against 1,084,733,000 feet for the whole of 1916. 
With three months to go the figures of 1917 should be at 
least 800,000,000 feet more. In addition to the greater pro- 
duction, prices have also been higher than last year, and it 
is confidently expected that with the higher prices for 
lumber also, as compared with 1916, the value of timber 
products in the Province will top even minerals for 1917. 

Timber scaled in September consisted of: Douglas fir, 
67,434,433 feet; red cedar, 25,879,517 feet; spruce, 12,074,- 
994 feet; hemlock, 12,547,304 feet; balsam, 2,112,214 feet ; 
yellow pine, 7,516,412 feet; white pine, 75,591 feet; jack 
pine, 50,591 feet; larch, 4,058,712 feet; cottonwood, 170,- 
603 feet ; yellow cedar, 2,913 feet. 

More extensive utilization of Canadian timbers in Great 
Britain is being considered by the Imperial Institute, which 
has appointed an advisory committee for Ci 1ada. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a- series of practical tests of Brit- 
ish Columbia timbers to be carried out with a view to the 
inclusion of these timbers in official specifications. 

When the Provincial taxation board held its sitting in 
Vancouver last week local lumbermen made a strong protest 
against some of the provisions of the new act. 





TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 26:—With the setting in of cold weather the demand 
for lumber for building purposes has fallen off and will remain 
light during the winter, as there are comparatively few con- 
tracts to be completed. Lumber is moving freely for other 
requirements, but shipments for export to the United States 
are much delayed by car shortage, as the Canadian railways 
refuse to allow their cars to cross the border. In consequence 
many large American orders are unfilled. A good demand for 
lumber for shell voxes is assured, as manufacturers have been 
asked to send in new tenders for 6-inch and 4.5-inch boxes. 
The labor shortage continues to be the most serious feature 
of the situation and the operators who would otherwise be dis- 
posed to make a large cut, in view of the prospective heavy 


demands of the spring market, find it impossible to obtain . 


men. The general consensus in the trade is that the output 
of logs will necessarily be much curtailed. Prices remain 
firm, and as stocks on hand are unusually light any change 
downward is considered as out of the question. 

The Peterborough Lumber Co., of Peterborough, Ont., is re- 
building its plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. It 
will be on a larger scale than the old one and will be com- 
pleted early in December. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 26.—Country yard trade has not been up to expecta- 
tions recently. One reason assigned is that the corn crop, 
which up to two weeks ago was looked upon as a bumper, 
is now known to be decidedly mediocre. The corn all over 
Nebraska is soft, so soft that very little of it can be cribbed 
as yet, while in former years many of the farmers were 
thru husking by this time. Farmers are rapidly readjusting 
and rearranging their schedule with a view to getting all the 
value out of their corn by feeding it. ‘The result is that 
the Omaha live stock market and other markets are crowded 
with farmers who are buying pigs and feeder cattle and sheep 
to eat up this corn. As soon as they get straightened around 
again to know just what their program will be they will be 
ready to pay a little attention to buying lumber again. 

As one lumberman put it: “If they are going to feed more 
cattle and hogs than usual, it means they will be buying 
some material for shedding, for they are not going to let any 
of this high priced live stock stay out exposed to the weather 


this winter.” 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 26.—The lumber mills of this city and vicinity are 
working on high speed these days, and even at that are un- 
able to fill all orders offered, orders in many instances being 
turned away. Demand for yellow has stiffened very mate- 
rially recently and consequently prices have advanced several 
dollars a thousand—$40 for yellow pine, 85 percent heart, 
being paid at retail. The placing of large Government orders 
for ship building and the manufacture of portable houses 
have helped run lumber manufacturing up to the top notch. 

A great demand has also arisen for shingles and one of the 
prominent manufacturers said that his concern had all the 
business it could possibly handle. There has been a marked 
improvement in the demand for hardwoods, too, while the 
veneering plants are going at full capacity to meet the 


OBITUARY 


JAMES D. YOUNG.—On Nov. 8, “‘Jim’’ Young, superin- 
tendent of the logging operations of the Inman Poulsen 
Logging Co., Mt. Solo, Wash., died, at the age of 60 years. 
He was a native of Oregon, having been born near Hills- 
boro. For many years he was connected with the Jones 
Lumber Co., of Portland, being its manager when he left 
the concern in 1896. He was with the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., of Portland, until he took charge of the woods 
operations of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. about twelve 
years ago. Mr. Young was a strong character in the 
logging world of the north Pacific coast and a leader at 
the meetings of the Pacific Logging Congress until the 
last, when his health would not permit his attendance. 
His earnest addresses and quaint philosophy will long be 
remembered. In his death there passes one of the best 
type of loggers of the western country, and one who has 
done much to better the conditions prevailing in the in- 
dustry. He leaves a widow to whom he was married a few 
years ago. A daughter also survives him. 

















MISS KATHERINE MARTIN.—At her home at Cen- 
tralia, Wash., Miss Katherine Martin died Nov. 21 from a 
stroke of paralysis, being ill only one day. She was 44 
years of age, and had been a resident of Centralia twenty- 
seven years. he is survived by her mother and one 
brother, Frank A. Martin, president of the H. H. Martin 
Lumber Co. Her father, the late H. H. Martin, was 
founder of the company. 


CLARENCE J. LE SURE.—The death of Clarence J. 
Le Sure, lumberman and sawmill operator in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, occurred Friday, Nov. 23, at his 
home in Duluth, Minn., after an illness of only two days. 
Death was due to heart disease. Mr. Le Sure went to 
Duluth in 1894 and since that time has been closely identi- 
fied with the big lumbering operations in that section of 
the country. He financed the sawmill on Grassy Point in 
Duluth and formed the Le Sure Lumber Co. This sawmill, 
for a time one of the largest in the district, was taken over 
by the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., which operated 
it until it was closed down on account of log shortage. 
Mr. Le Sure retired from active business about three years 
ago and while his company is not at present operating, his 
holdings of timberlands and property were extensive. The 
deceased was 66 years old and was born at Genesee, Wash. 
He is survived by a son, Coolidge Le Sure, a brother, 
Harvey Le Sure, a half brother and a half sister. 





JAMES A. BURNS.—Logging superintendent of the Ex- 
celsior Cypress Co., of Timberton, La., James A. Burns, 
was killed Nov. 22 while coming in from the swamps with 
the logging train. Part of the top of a burning tree fell 
just as the train was passing it, striking Mr. Burns on 
the head and causing instant death. He was one of the 
leading members of the Southern Logging Association and 
took a prominent part in its recent convention. Mr. Burns, 
who was 55 years of age, was born at Ludington, Mich., 
and his body was taken there for interment. He was 
twice married and is survived by his widow, three daugh- 
ters and two sons. 





JAMES E. POLLOCK.—As the result of nervous diseases 
which caused despondency, James E. Pollock, a lumber- 
man of Louisiana, Mo., committed suicide Nov. 25 by 
shooting himself at the Missouri Baptist Sanitarium, of 
St. Louis, Mo., where he had been a patient since Oct. 30. 
Mr. Pollock was 57 years old and for many years was 
connected with the Flagg Lumber Co., of Louisiana, Mo., 
which is now out of business. He was in charge of the 
business for his sister after the death of her husband, 
Daniel S. Flagg. He was buried in St. Louis Nov. 26, 
services being held under the auspices of a Masonic lodge. 


PAUL MUELENDORF.—Head of_the lumber firm of 
Allen Robinson (Ltd.), of Honolulu, Paul Muelendorf died 


suddenly in the island capital, on Nov. 18, according to 
advices received at San Francisco by the marine depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Muelendorf was 
formerly in the lumber business at San Francisco and was 
well known in the local trade. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Coats Manufacturing Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Nov. 27.—The Michigan Trust Co. 
has been appointed rectiver for the C. S. Paine Co. (Ltd.). 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 26.—Shotwell Pump & Tank Co. ; 
receiver applied for. 


MADISON, WIS., Nov. 28.—Krone Lumber Co.; petition in 
bankruptcy. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—All the effects, including the 
planing mill machinery, finished material, lumber etc. of the 
Progress Planing Mill Co., bankrupt, were sold at auction 
recently under a trustees’ sale and were bid in by the Cal 
Hirsch & Sons Mercantile Co. 


SEATTLE 





Look! Look! 
Star-Clear—*4-16" 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingle 


A shingle you have been looking for, one that will 
make a good roof, one not so expensive as an Extra 
Clear but better than an Extra *A*, 


Extra Clear Thickness 
and Extra *A* Grade 


Read Grading rules below and know what you are 
buying: 

STAR-CLEAR-16"—Variations of 1"’, under or over, 
in length, allowed in 10 percent. Random widths, 
but not narrower than 3"°, When dry 25 courses to 
measure not less than 9%,"". To be well manufactured. 
80 per cent to be clear, remaining 20 per cent admits 
defects 10"° or over from butt. If not to exceed 2 per 
cent(in the 20 per cent allowing defects!0"° from butt) 
shows defects closer than 10"’, the shingles shall be 
considered up to grade. 


Write or wire us today for prices. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 

















i “Ww 5 7 
Special 


5-4, 6-4, 8-4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Shop and Selects 


PINE 


Soft and Wide 
for Factory Purposes. 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE 835 Henry Building 
a Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. e 


Oregon 
White 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


{ Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady. Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 























NICHOLSON ON FACTORY _ Bx..LexNictn, red me 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS °<U"*".e5¢;°ctory costs specials: 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PACIFIC COAST 





CIFIc 


LUMBER 


AGENCY 


~ ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


: Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘*Rite Grade Brand’”’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir—Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


1270 P: les Gas Bidg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a. MOORE. Representative. 


. 727 Lumber Exch Bldg. 
M'aneapolis Sales Office: ©. 1. oWENS, Representative. 











California~ 7 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
r Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and F actory Plank 





Pacific Coast Lumber 








W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS 









AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE 609-614 Lumber * pk gh 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Lumber Company c . 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 
| MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingl 


[NDEX- ALENA 
A 





me 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO’ 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

















THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH.. 


Nov. 24.—Lumber buyers are placing orders heavily now 
that it is next to impossible to make shipments as desired. 
The weekly barometer issued by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association shows orders nearly 3 percent above nor- 
mal, while shipments are but 68 percent of normal. The 
ear situation is gradually becoming tighter. The mills located 
on the .Northern Pacific now feel the pinch as hard as those 
situated on the Great Northern have experienced for the 
last three weeks, and establishments on the Milwaukee and 
Oregon-Washington roads complain of poorer shipping fa- 
cilities. 

To a certain extent the local situation has been aggra- 
vated by congestion at Puget Sound terminals, due to the 
expiration of Government export licenses. This one cause 
alone has tied up almost 3,000 loaded cars in the yards at 
Seattle and Tacoma, an increase of over 900 cars in one 
week. New regulations governing loading are continually 
going into effect. The Union Pacific now refuses to supply 
ears to shippers that do not load to at least minimum ¢ca- 
pacity. During December it is estimated that 1,125 cars 
of flour must move from Washington and Oregon to the 
East. In addition to this fir timbers for ship building 
purposes are moving to the Atlantic seaboard, not by thou- 
sands but by millions of feet. This exceptional amount of 
super-normal tonnage naturally has the effect of tying up 
railroad equipment that otherwise would be available for 
regular shipments. Among the lumbermen the feeling is 
generally expressed that no relief can be expected for months. 
Many of the smaller shingle mills, their yard storage and 
kilns overflowing with shingles ready for shipment, have 
been forced to cease operations. This is especially true of 
plants on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 


Labor conditions have not yet come back to normal and 
individual mills are continually experiencing the effects of 
I. W. W. sabotage. Says B. W. Sawyer, secretary of the 
Industrial Association of Washington: ‘The industrial situ- 
ation has anything but a roseate hue. The professional agi- 
tators still find men who are willing to follow them and 
only this week about 150 men left a camp north of Seattle 
because the foremen fired one of the men. From recent 
newspaper articles it would appear that a national unioni- 
zation of labor, with the approval of the Government, might 
take place. What effect this would have on the lumber 
industry is hard to conjecture.” 

“The supply of logs in the water at this time is very 
small,” said L. G. Horton, secretary of the Northwest 
Lumber Co., “and things are not very promising for larger 
production this winter. Of course the labor situation is the 
dominating feature and it is a very serious one. Skilled 
woodsmen are hard to obtain and many of the men are 
adopting the tactics of ‘striking on the job,’ thereby reducing 
the output considerably.” 

O. P. M. Goss, consulting engineer of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will deliver a lecture on ‘“Creo- 
soted Lumber for Wood Stave Pipe and Irrigation Struc- 
tures’ at the annual meeting of the Washington Irrigation 
Institute, to be held at Yakima on Dec. 10 and 11. Mr. Goss 
has not yet returned from the East, where he has been 
investigating wooden car building for the association for the 
last month. 

Two Vancouver (B. C.) mills have become members of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, the Apex Lumber 
Co. and the Red Cedar Products Co. (Ltd.), having joined 
recently. 

The Craig Lumber Co., recently incorporated by F. J. 
Tromble and Dan Earle, will maintain an office at 1009 
White Building. The company is a reorganization of the 
West Coast Mill Co., which has operated for some years 
at Craig, Alaska. Mr. Tromble is president and general 
manager of the company and will make his headquarters 
at Craig. It is the intention of the company to specialize in 
spruce products, the finer grades going into airplane manu- 
facture and the remainder of the lumber used to make 
boxes for the Alaskan trade. It is necessary to make up 
thousands of wooden boxes for the packing of Alaskan canned 
salmon and the mill at Craig, which is located on the west 
side of the Prince of Wales Island, will be able to supply a 
great part of this demand after present improvements are 
completed. 

Offices of the Harbor Island Manufacturing Co. have been 
moved from the Alaska Building to the mill, which is situ- 
ated on the north end of Harbor Island. The mill, which 
has a capacity of 50,000 feet daily, is just starting opera- 
tions. It is located within half a mile of five huge steel 
ship building plants. George N. Butcher is general man- 
ager of the company, which is specializing in ship building 
lumber. 

Speaking of shingle conditions, Will E. Howard, of the 
Chinook Lumber Co., brought up an interesting coincidence 
when he mentioned that it was just one year ago that the 
big business developed in the shingle industry and it was 
under exactly similar conditions. Prices had been low, 
demand light and there seemed to be nothing but a dead 
winter for the shingle men. Then the car shortage de- 
secended upon the country, retailers found their stocks short 
and the orders began to come in. Mr. Howard attributes 
the greater gain in the selling price of stars, over what 
clears have advanced, to the fact that stars were corre- 
spondingly lower than clears when the market was weak, 
and also to the fact that stars are in better demand. 

The historic distinction of launching the first ship under 
a contract with the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation falls to the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 
of Seattle. The vessel, to be known as the Seattle, is to 
take the water tomorrow. It is an 8,800-ton steel steam- 
ship. 

The Miller Bros. Post & Lumber Co. has taken the office 
formerly occupied by the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. at 503 
White Building. Speaking of the post business, H. E. 
Miller gave a little bit of history when he said that four 
years ago there was but one company doing an exclusive 
post business in western Washington, while now there are 
seven or eight. Then not a carload of cedar posts was 
shipped east, while this year he estimated that 6,000 car- 
loads would move from this State. Red cedar posts com- 
mand from 1 cent to 2 cents higher than the posts cut in 
other sections on account of their non-rotting qualities, 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., was in Seattle, Thursday attending 
the monthly meeting of the company. * While only routine 
business was considered at the previous meeting the annual 
election of officers took place and the following were elected : 
W. H. Talbot, of San Francisco, president; C. A. Thayer, 
San Francisco, vice president; O. M. Clark, vice president 
for Columbia River district;.J. H. Bloedel, vice president 
for Puget Sound; E. G. Ames, of Seattle, treasurer; Charles 
E. Hill, of Seattle, secretary; A. A. Baxter, of San Fran- 
cisco, general manager. ‘The executive committee for the 
next year consists of E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma; R. H. Burn- 


side, of Raymond; A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam; Henry Kirk, 
of Portland, and James Tyson, of San Francisco. 

W. A. Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, is in receipt of advices from Washington 
indicating that the present ruling under which silo fittings 
are transported in the same car as silo lumber is to bv 
changed. At present no restriction is placed on the weighi 
or quantity of silo bands, bolts and other fittings that can 
be loaded in the car, while the change would restrict th 
quantity. It is also understood that the length of car: 
furnished for lumber carrying may be limited to 36 feet. 
instead of any length as at present. Mr. Shumm says the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation has asked for an increase 
on lumber carried between lake ports, which, if granted, 
would make the third increase this year. An increase is 
asked on lumber to Fort Worth, Tex., the present rate being 
63% cents and the probable proposed rate 72 cents. Ship 
ments destined to points on the Wabash between Worth and 
Steel, Ill, inclusive, may not be routed over the Southern 
Pacific between Roseville and Ogden, if a proposed change 
is put into effect. 

Miss K. Whiting, secretary of the Atlas Lumber Co., is 
back in the office again after several weeks in the hospital 
recovering from a broken arm, caused by slipping and fall- 
ing on the pavement. The accident occurred just the sec- 
ond day after her return from a six weeks’ vacation trip 
spent visiting in Colorado and at her old home in Missouri. 

Charles Dunn, oldest son of A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn 
Lumber Co., well known Seattle wholesaler, is now stationed 
at Fort Harrison, near Helena, Mont. Young Dunn, altho 
but 18 years of age, was anxious to do his part in the war 
and enlisted in the Washington Coast artillery last summer 
and recently they were sent to Fort Harrison. 

L. F. Driver, of Thomasville, Ga., is spending several weeks 
in Seattle in conference with J. S. Gordon, manager of the 
Seattle office of L. F. Driver & Co. This concern specializes 
in railway and car material and has its general office at 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, ac- 
companied by Leland Houghton, who has charge of the com- 
pany’s logging operations, has been looking into the proposi 
tion of engaging in spruce logging in the Coos Bay region and 
has spent several days in that section recently. They have 
a logging outfit near Alder on the Tacoma Eastern that is 
cut out, and they hope to find an opportunity to get out 
spruce timber for airplane stock, and they have discussed the 
matter with Capt. Russell Hawkins, of Portland, representing 
the signal corps in an effort to expedite the production of 
spruce aircraft material. 

Ike Rovig, formerly of the Superior Lumber Co., Seattle, a 
wholesale concern, who is now located at North Yakima, 
Wash., where he operates a retail yard with several branch 
yards thruout the Yakima Valley, under the name of the 
Rovig Lumber Co., was in Seattle last week and reported a 
splendid lumber trade in that section during the last summer 
and fall. He states that apple growers of the Yakima Valley 
this year have had a banner crop at good prices and that 
they are all in a prosperous condition. In addition the two 
local beet sugar factories have produced a large acreage of 
sugar beets, which are bringing more money into the Yakima 
Valley. 

Ed R. Hogg, jr., son of Ed R. Hogg, secretary of the Atlas 
Lumber Co., Seattle, who enlisted as a private in the regular 
army at Fort Lawton, Seattle, last summer, with the inten 
tion of getting into the aviation department, is now stationed 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., where he has been advanced to 
a top sergeant and is quite hopeful of getting into the aviation 
school eventually. 

P. L. Lyford, with Clark & Lyford, timberland engineers 
and dealers of Vancouver, B. C., who is looking after the 
company’s affairs at the Vancouver office during the absence 
in the East of Dr. Judson E. Clark, was in Seattle this week 
visiting with his brother C. A. Lyford, who recently took ove 
the management of the western business of J. D. Lacey & Co 
succeeding B. W. Bawden in the Seattle office. C. A. Lyford 
is a well known timberland man and timber engineer and was’ 
associated with Mr. Clark in the firm of Clark & Lyford, o 
Vancouver, for the last ten years. 

B. W. Bawden, who recently resigned the management 0! 
the western business of J. D. Lacey & Co., with offices in 
Seattle, where he had been located for the last twelve years, 
is now spending a few weeks in California attending to some 
business matters, and also with the hope of improving his 
health, which has not been very good for some time. He ex- 
pects to spend the holiday season with his mother at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Robert R. Fox, manager of the Seattle branch of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., returned Friday from a trip 
of several weeks’ duration in the East, during which time 
he attended the conference of branch managers of the com- 
pany at Fitchburg, Mass. 

J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has received a telegram from 
Washington, stating that in the list of 500 non-essentials 
gotten out by the Government railroad board, which may 
eventually be barred from transportation, neither shingles 
nor patent roofing is included. This sets at rest any doubt 
that shingles might eventually be considered non-essentials. 

The fir emergency bureau of fhe West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has this week accepted an order from Govern- 
ment for ship timbers of southern pine sixes, amounting to 
about 50,000,000 feet, to be shipped to southern and eastern 
ship yards. The Government is placing 1,800 cars at the 
disposal of the fir industry in which the material wii! be 
shipped. Secretary R. B. Allen, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who is now in Washington, advises 
by wire that the Government will protect the mills in giv- 
ing its business priority and that also the mills will be 
given the opportunity to ship the side lumber on Govern- 
ment orders, if stock sheets are filed with the association 
in order that the Government may be advised at all times 
as to stock ready for immediate shipment. It is understood 
that the Government will shortly be in the market for 700,- 
000,000 feet of cantonment lumber to be sent to France 
to build cantonments for American troops. This means 
that the fir mills will be busy for a long time on Govern- 
ment orders. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 24.—The probable closing down of sixteen shingle 
mills in Everett in a week or two is foreshadowed by manu- 
facturers as a result of the severe car shortage on all three 
continental roads reaching Everett. Those who suggest this 
wholesale closing of cedar plants assert there is no way out 
of the situation now facing them, unless transportation con- 
ditions speedily show an improvement, and no betterment is 
looked for by shingle producers in this territory for an indef- 
inite time. Whether or not the car shortage is worse this 
week than it was seven days ago is not known, but manu- 
facturers contend it is no better. Shingle mills are receiving 
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nat more than 35 percent of empties required, while inland 
i tustries, situated.on the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, 
\ulwaukee & St. Paul roads, are trying to get along on one 
carter of shipping facilities granted them by the railroads. 
.1t industries along the Great Northern are closed down, 


rable to obtain empties. One manufacturer explains that 
; mill requires two cars a day to keep ahead of the saws, 
nereas the company has received eleven cars in fifteen days, 
hich means that all storage capacity at the plant is filled 
‘th red cedar shingles. 
Cedar roofing prices naturally have advanced and there is 
ionty of demand to stimulate and hold prices. If the present 
uation remains, then, to quote one producer, it is doubtful 
, shingle prices weaken before next spring. This week the 
icago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad placed some double- 
lock sheep cars at the disposal of shippers. This meant 
w and difficult loading, workmen being compelled virtually 
lie on their backs while storing away the bundles. Cedar 
- prices continue high with a fairly plentiful supply on 
hand. 

he Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is completing its power bat- 
tecy at mill “B.”’ When this splendid, electrified industry 
wes built four Sterling water tube boilers of 500 horsepower 
eich were installed. The unit is now being completed with 
the installation of two additional 500 horsepower boilers of 
the same make. Manager William Boner has released thirty 
workmen for service with the United States army and navy 
since the beginning of America’s activities in the great war, 
and to honor these young men he is having made two service 
flags, one for mill “A,” to contain seventeen stars, and one 
for mill “B,” with thirteen stars. These flags will measure 
4x6 feet and sufficient space is to be left in the field for the 
pincing of additional stars. 

Car business, reports the Canyon Lumber Co., has in- 
creased during the last week to a point considerably in ad- 
vance of similar business listed for a month. This would be 
all right, says the company, if the car shortage was not so 
pronounced. Prices have stiffened on vertical uppers, pro- 
duced no doubt, explains the Canyon office, by the demand for 
decking and airplane stock, which naturally influences quota- 
tions on other uppers in the vertical line. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—The railroads are making the war needs their 
chief interest just now and are sacrificing all other traffic 
to the Government requirements, even at the loss of many 
of the biggest commercial shippers, according to C. E. Per- 
kins, freight traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road at St. Louis, who was in Tacoma last Monday on a 
tour of the Northwest. “Taking it all in all the car short- 
age is appalling,” said Mr. Perkins, “but no matter what 
happens to commercial traffic cars must be kept for the Goy- 
ernment. Railroads are powerless to do anything. In war 
time it is almost impossible to borrow money. The present 
situation is abnormal and.is being met by the railroads 
as best they know how.” 

State Labor Commissioner C. H. Younger states that re- 
ports to him from his deputies in various parts of the State 
show a marked shortage of men in the logging camps and 
mills. One of the troubles besides the labor shortage that is 
facing the lumbermen is that in numerous instances men are 
“striking on the job,” which, Commissioner Younger says, 
means they are not working to full capacity and things 
“happen” around the plant. While the I. W. W. are in 
bad repute, it is reported members of other organizations 
cause trouble. When an employer finds an agitator he usu- 
ally discharges him and other men then leave also. At 
places the percentage of I. W. W. members in camps 
is reported as high as 80. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. is shipping considerable lumber 
by water from its mill here. The Danaher Lumber Co. is 
also sending out water shipments. Two vessels with cargoes 
from these two mills have recently been dispatched. The 
Danaher company is building a high line road into its timber 
at its logging camp at Darrington, Wash., and is now get- 
ing out about 6,000,000 feet of logs a month. 

Lieut.-Col. David L. Stone, construction quartermaster who 

ilt the Tacoma army cantonment in which about 50,000,- 

0” feet of fir lumber were used, making a construction rec- 
rd excelled by few if any of the camps, has been ordered to 
inp Greene, Charlotte, where he will become division quar- 
rmaster. Lieutenant-Colonel Stone gained many friends 
nong the leading millmen of this district during the months 

has been in sole charge of the great construction enter- 
rise, 

The city commission last week voted to extend the mu- 
cipal ear and freight line on the tideflats approximately 
ne mile to give service to the Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
seturing Co. and to the Ernest Dolge (Inc.) plants. The 
‘tension will cost approximately $18,000 and was prom- 

dd by the city when the two companies originally built 
heir plants, neither with direct rail facilities. 

Tugboat owners this week announced an advance in rates 
‘or log towage of 25 percent, effective Dec. 1. Increased 

st of operation with higher wages, higher prices of mate- 
rial and going supplies, are given by the tugboat men as the 

‘son for the advance. The last previous advance in tow- 

© was made May 15 last, and it is stated that still another 

{vance may be expected if cost of operation continues to 
oar. 

With an increase in the amount of lumber ship yards 

‘¢ being able to get, the Wright yard in Tacoma has in- 

eased its payroll to 200 men and is putting on a night 
“ew to work on wood vessels. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—Bellingham is exporting lumber this fall to un- 
sual places. This month it completed loading two cargoes, 
one for New Caledonia and the other for Papeete, Tahiti. 
‘he New Caledonian cargo consisted of 1,000,000 feet and 
‘ne Tahitian cargo comprised 400,000 feet, the latter being 
ken this week by the schooner Azalia. Both were shipped 
hy the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

As the result of the opportunity afforded the company to 
‘aake shipments last summer during the timberworkers’ and 
~hingleweavers’ strike, the mills and camps of the Bloedel 
sonovan Lumber Mills will not have to close or curtail this 
year, according to President J. H. Bloedel. He says that 
despite the car shortage the company probably will be able to 
run until next spring before facing curtailment or closing, 
even tho there is little or no improvement in the car situ- 
ation. The company has room in its yards for 20,000,000 or 
25,000,000 feet more lumber. 

_Another mill began cutting box shooks in northwestern 
Washington this week when the plant which James Hamilton 
recently purchased on Blakely Island began operation. The 
plant will also cut siding and other grades of lumber. 

High prices of cedar logs and lack of cars has compelled the 
Whatcom Falls mill, one of the largest cedar cutting plants 
in the world, to close for an indefinite time. The company 
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avoided closing as long as possible by storing the unshipped 
product. 


Probably the mill will be closed at least a month. 


A serious shortage of men in logging camps persists in 
northwestern and other parts of Washington and in addi- 
tion to this there are men working in some of the camps who 
loaf on the job. Some of these men have been discharged and 
others sympathizing with them have quit work at the same 
time. The I. W. W. are blamed for this condition. The feel- 
ing against the I. W. W. is strong in this section and this 
week the Whatcom County Council of Defense adopted resolu- 
tions asking this city to close their Bellingham headquarters. 
This has been done, the I. W. W. making no vigorous protest. 

Owing to the fact that northwestern Washington has much 
more food to ship than that part of the State south of Ta- 
coma, this section is not receiving as many cars for lumber 
and shingle movements as that region, and it is suggested 
by local shippers that northwestern Washington should ac- 
cordingly be given a larger proportion of empties. Belling- 
ham, for example, will this year ship fifty or sixty carloads 
of salmon, if not more, and towns near here will have shipped 
hundreds of cars of condensed milk before the year passes. 
In addition many cars of fruit and vegetables will be shipped 
before December closes. The local situation shows no im- 
provement and railroad men frankly confess that they expect 
it to grow worse as the year wanes. Practically all the mills 
in Anacortes and Blaine have closed, but most of those on the 
Bellingham & Northern, numbering more than a dozen, are 
operating. The only mills closed in Bellingham are those of 
the Siemons Lumber Co. and the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 24.—The car shortage is beginning to show itself in 
the northern part of the State, and altho orders are not so 
brisk as formerly the mills are receiving just enough cars 
to take care of what business is coming in. Prices are firm. 
Only two mills have ceased operations so far; the others will 
probably run for another month or so. 

Cc. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, 
in a local paper at that point declared that “we are filling 
large contracts for the Government. We are shipping large 
blocks of timber to be used in eastern States for building 
ship decking and to the ammunition plants for boxes for 
ammunition and firearms. Operations are well under way 
for the production of 40,000,000 feet of lumber which we ex- 
pect to get out this winter. With a crew of 300 woodsmen at 
work we are running at full capacity and having trouble in 
keeping up with our orders. The Butte mines have placed 
large orders for timbers to be used in mine construction.” 

The Baird-Harper Lumber Co., of Warland, Mont., reports 
much progress being made on its new mill. The entire 
foundation is complete and about by the first of the month 
the main part of the building will be partly built. The com- 
pany has purchased part of the sawmill machinery from a 
mill at Hamilton, Mont., that was owned by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 


BOISE, IDA. 


Nov. 24.—The Barber plant of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., six miles from here, is running steadily night and day. The 
big new sawmill of the company at Emmett, thirty miles west 
of Boise, is running days only, but C. A. Barton, vice president 
of the company, says that shortly after the first of the year 
the company plans to add a night crew to the Emmett plant 
and operate night and day. Mr. Barton reports business as 
fairly good, but the company is having serious trouble getting 
ears to move what orders it has. This territory has pro- 
duced a very large fruit crop as well as other farm products 
and it is taking about all the equipment the railroad can 
assemble to move it. On account of wartime conditions and 
the necessity for moving farm products first, the railroads are 
furnishing cars for moving fruit and grain, and lumber has to 


wait. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 24.—Inland Empire manufacturers are being called 
upon to help take care of eastern business and relieve the 
pressure on Coast mills which have this week taken over a 
40,000,000-foot lumber order from the Government for ship 
timbers. Most of the coast lumber purchased by the Govern- 
ment will go to Gulf and Atlantic coast ship yards. On in- 
formation received here the Federal order was distributed 
among Oregon and Washington coast mills. 

A contingent of seventy-seven soldiers of the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) Regiment left Spokane this week for Washing- 
ton, D. C. The soldiers have been quartered at Fort George 
Wright during the recruiting period. The experienced lum- 
bermen of the Inland Empire camps comprise the personnel of 
the company from here and included sawyers, setters, doggers, 
edgermen, steam engineers, firemen, auto truck drivers and 
other experienced loggers, including teamsters. 

D. S. Olson, in charge of the Savenac Federal Forest Serv- 
ice nursery at Haugon, Mont., is in Spokane for several weeks. 
“The Savenac nursery covers about thirty-two acres and 
contains about 16,000,000 trees from one to three years of 
age,” said Mr. Olson. ‘The yearly output is 4,000,000 white 
and yellow pine, larch and cedar and spruce seedlings, all 
about six inches in height. The nursery department sur- 
renders them to the planting department at that size and out- 
put now is being used chiefly in the reforestation of the Idaho 
and Montana districts burnt out by the fire of 1910.” 

H. L. Gates, sales representative of the Exchange Lumber 
Co., reports an increased volume of business for his con- 
cern this year. ‘We have received more business from out- 
side territory than ever before,’ he states, “and orders are 
still flowing in.” 


BEND, ORE. 


Nov. 26.—The two big local lumber mills are operating 
day and night as usual. There is no change in the amount 
of business coming and prices are steady. 

Bert Colburn and I. Kennedy, master mechanic, both with 
the McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal., spent a few 
days in Bend visiting the mills and logging operations of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
The McCloud company makes a point of having its leading 
men visit the larger lumber manufacturing points so as to 
acquaint themselves with the most improved methods of 
manufacturing. 

J. B. Rudell, one of the young lumbermen of Bend, hav- 
ing grown up with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., start- 
ing in as timekeeper and working up thru several depart- 
ments, has gone to Everett, Wash., to connect with’ one 
of the lumber companies there. He was obliged to go to the 
Coast on account of the health of Mrs. Rudell. 

Lumber manufacturers of Bend and other points in east- 
ern and central Oregon are much incensed over the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Railroads’ 
War Board thru the car service committee in ordering the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle system, known as the “North 
Bank” Railroad, to divert 25 cars a day to the Southern 
Pacific for the use of mills in the Willamette Valley, in 
Oregon. The Bend Commercial Club has sent a message to 
Representative Sinnott, pointing out that this is a dis- 
crimination against central Oregon, where mills are working 
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A Call For 
Eastern Buyers 


Douglas Fir is coming to the front for structural 
purposes and we offer you prompt service in supply- 
ing your needs. We have the facilities for loading 30 
cars every 10 hours. Try us next time. 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVE) Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (E.T.Sturgeon.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis. ) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 
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E, H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 
alll 
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San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar IPTULIUING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








PACIFIC COAST — 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th FI 
Wavshunnenen Bank Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








. ; © A series of 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ;\ *“' 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 





t California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
sag Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Buy Redwood | 
Direct From the Mill | 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
| points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 

now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
| will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 
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Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 

Shingles Siding Factory 
i Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 
_ 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
ij cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 








Write for Prices Today. 


| Union Lumber Company 
LL, FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
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REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 

ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 

THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 

=) Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 




















merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
White and Sugar Pine | 








THE WOODS Contelne De len monks of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’, including ‘* TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, pestpaid, $1. 





SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. "\ 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago | 








at 50 percent capacity on war orders, and where there are 
only two railroads serving the territory. It is claimed that 
any diversion of cars here will seriously cripple the indus- 
try. Howard Elliott, of the war board, and Senator Cham- 
berlain, of Oregon, have been appealed to with the request 
that the order be suspended until a more complete investi- 
gation can be made. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 28.—Two mills at Cloquet, Minn., which started 
winter sawing two weeks ago with night and day crews are 
down because of labor troubles. The trouble started with 
pilers in the yard of the Northern Lumber Co., who demanded 
a raise from 31 to 35 cents an hour, and quit, followed by 
men in the sorting shed. The men in the Johnson-Went- 
worth mill followed suit. The men have been offered a 
chance to return without any discrimination, and if they 
fail to do so it is expected that the mills will remain down 
indefinitely. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, 
a former resident of Minneapolis, has been here on busi- 
ness and visited with a number of old friends in the trade. 
Col. Roland Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Co., Everett, 
Wash., also was in this city, his old home, last week. He 
had previously visited his two soldier sons, one of whom, 
Lieut. Edward Hartley, is now in France with his regiment. 
The other, David Hartley, is a member of the field artillery 
at Yale University. 

Rafael Zon, of the United States Forest Service, is in this 
State doing research work on the availability of Minnesota 
timber for war purposes. He is at the State forestry ex- 
periment station at Cloquet, and the State forestry corps is 
coéperating with him. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 27.—Business continues good all the way thru the list, 
except for Western stuff. In yellow pine lumbermen believe 
a runaway market is in sight. Much the same condition, 
apparently, is going to exist in the shingle market, where it 
is predicted price records are going to be broken in the next 
thirty days. The cypress market also has performed, ad- 
vances up to $11 having been made. In all lines prices are 
very strong or advancing and mills are refusing orders for 
some grades. Several of the hardwood mills have taken that 
course in an effort to catch up with their order books. The 
city yards are not buying to any considerable extent, but 
there is no letup in demand from the country and the fac- 
tories are scouring the market for their requirements, partic- 
ularly in hardwood. Some dealers are surprised that demand 
keeps up so well, particularly as yards are now beginning to 
invoice. 

It is taken, however, that most yards, being short of 
stock, fear that the situation will become much worse than 
it is and are trying to load up while there is some chance to 
get shipments. While building operations generally are slack 
there will have to be considerable building done in the spring 
as well as neglected repair work. Generat business continues 
booming and most manufacturing towns report a strong de- 
mand for dwellings. 

F. J. Bannister, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
who had been confined to his home several weeks with 
bronchial pneumonia, returned to his office yesterday. While 
still a little weak Mr. Bannister expects to be fully recov- 
ered in another week. 

W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., who 
followed the example of several other Kansas City lumber- 
men last year and bought a farm, enlarged his holdings last 
week by the purchase of the Cudahy farm of 1,960 acres, at 
a price not announced but said to be in the neighborhood of 
nearly $400,000. This purchase increases Mr. Pickering’s 
holdings to more than 3,800 acres. Mr. Pickering will make 
extensive improvements and devote the farm largely to fine 


cattle. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 26.—It is announced that Paschen Bros., of Chicago, 
have finally landed the contract for construction of the naval 
training station at Gulfport, Miss. The heads of the firm ar- 
rived there last week and preliminary work was undertaken 
at once. This week it will be gotten under full headway, 
giving employment to 700 to 800 men. W. T. Hadlow, who 
secured the contract for the camp hospital, also expects to 
begin work this week. 

Advices from Belize, British Honduras, state that the Brit- 
ish Government has gazetted its willingness to purchase all 
the mahogany produced by the colony during the coming year, 
logs to be not less than 10 feet long and 18 inches in diameter. 
The gazetted order reads, in part: “It is understood that 
the Admiralty requires the whole of the colony’s output of 
mahogany logs of 18 inches diameter and upwards, and that 
none will be allowed to be exported elsewhere without special 
license. Attention is also called to proclamation No. 18 of 
1916, which gives the governor power to seize any mahogany 
or cedar trees and any mahogany or cedar logs.” During the 
last twelve months, practically all the wood exported from 
British Honduras has gone to the United States and the 
Belize advice states that the Otis Manufacturing Co., of New 
Orleans, has been receiving all the “Government wood” under 
special license and contract with the Government. 

The plant of the Wena Lumber Co., near Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., which was destroyed by fire some weeks ago, has been 
rebuilt and will very soon be placed in operation. The com- 
pany plans, it is understood, to operate double shift in order 
to take care of the business booked. 

F. J. Block, manager of the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., of Laurel, 
Miss., has been appointed by the mayor to the chairmanship 
of Laurel’s fuel commission, to be created in accordance with 
instructions from Washington. Mr. Block is authorized to 
appoint two others to serve with him on the commission. 

Advices from Baton Rouge, La., state that Governor Pleas- 
ant’s proposal that all Louisiana property should be assessed 
at 100 percent of its actual valuation, has been endorsed by 
the State Board of Affairs, the auditor, treasurer and most 
of the other State officials. It is argued that uniform adop- 
tion of this basis will work no hardship and will better ad- 
vertise the wealth and resources of the State. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 26.—Reports indicate that the mills generally are 
not securing more than half the cars required and some mills 
are getting much less. The shortage has caused a number 
of the small mills to close down and others to operate on 
short time, and some of the companies to reject a consider- 
able amount of business offered, due to uncertainty about 
shipments. 

The market is being given additional stimulation by a 
steadily increasing local demand, which is having some effect 
upon shipments to the northern yards. Practically all the 
output at some of the small mills in this territory is being 
demanded locally and is being hauled away in country wagons. 
It is estimated that more than 50 percent of the output of 
the smaller mills is being taken by the local consumption, 
which is several times larger than the ordinary run of things. 








This is due particularly to the fine prices farmers have ol 
neg for their products and their plans for building aber ! 
ons 

Some of the mills are having difficulty on account of the 
continued labor scarcity, especially in the vicinity of army 
cantonments. The cotton picking is nearly finished, on! 
about 15 percent of the crop, if that much, remaining in the 
fields. It was thought that by this time negro labor would 
be plentiful, but such is not the case at some points. 

Prices generally have gone up to the levels of last summer. 
Altho cars are scarce and stocks low, the manufacturers as 
a rule are not seeking to take advantage of the situation. A 
firm market seems to be established and there is no indication 
of any decline; rather, an upward trend is predicted, if any 
change occurs, owing to the demand being larger than the 
supply. Among the scarce stock items are boards, but yellow 
pine generally is in splendid demand now. 

John S. Welsh, sales manager and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Co. one of the most promi 
nent local lumber men, has been elected secretary of th 
Shreveport Golf & Country Club, whose membership includes 
most of the prominent lumbermen of Shreveport as well as 
leaders in other activities. A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy 
Byrne Lumber Company, recently was elected president of the 
club, whose directory also includes E. A. Frost, of the Fros 
Johnson Lumber Co., and S. H. Bolinger, of the Bolinge: 
Lumber Co. 

W. A. Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lumber Co. 
who about two years ago occupied the pulpit of the Centra! 
Christian Church, one of the largest Shreveport churches, has 
again proved his ability to preach as well as otherwise being 
an active layman. In the absence of the pastor, Rev. Roy L. 
Brown, who was attending a convention in New Orleans, Mr 
Anderson this Sunday morning occupied the Central Christia: 
Church pulpit, speaking on the subject: ‘What We Have ti 
Be Thankful For.” He handled the subject impressively, r 
ferring to the many spiritual and temporal blessings for whic! 
there should be thanks. 

S. B. Hicks, head of the Lodwick Lumber Co., has been 
made chairman of a committee selected to raise a fund of 
$5,000 with which to. conduct the “follow up” work of the 
local antivice committee in seeing that the law is carried out 
abolishing vice in Shreveport. 

The necessity of conserving the coal supply and to mak: 
steady the movement of the Louisiana sugar cane crop to 
gether with unusual Government demands were given a 
causes for the recent action of the Texas & Pacific Railroa:! 
in taking off nine branch trains in Louisiana. The State 
Railroad Commission, effective Nov. 22, imposed a fine oi 
$5,000 for each day on which the railroad fails to operat: 
all trains, but the Federal court at New Orleans since then 
issued a temporary injunction restraining the State commis 
sion from interfering with the railroad in curtailing th 
service. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 26.—Lumber prices have advanced, on an average, 50 
cents a day during the last week, fully $3.50 a thousand ad 
vance having been shown in the market on general stock. 
This varies from a small increase in shingles and lath, a stil! 
greater jump in flooring, ceiling and kiln dried mill products, 
on up to the maximum increase in dimension and heavy tim- 
bers. The advance still goes on and dealers are of the opinion 
that it may continue until the record price for material on 
the Birmingham market shall have been reached. 

Despite the harassing car shortage conditions which stil! 
exist all over the district, the last week has shown a very 
fair amount of sales and deliveries. Dealers are not so pessi- 
mistic as they were a week ago. The car shortage has been 
broken, to a great extent, and it is now possible to move stock 
with more or less certainty, in reasonable quantities. This is 
not intended to say that the shortage has been eliminated, 
but it is generally conceded that the traffic is not so com 
pletely tied up as it was and still better conditions are 
promised. 

Heavy buying by corporation interests remains the biggest 
part of the local demand. Half a score of the coal and iron 
industrial camps are actively pursuing their policy of in 
creasing their size, which means a continual and steady de- 
mand for large quantities of building material. 

Demand for all classes of lumber outside of Birmingham, 
in other Alabama points and in outside points supplied by 
Birmingham, has shown a decided increase in the last three 
months. With the exception of the shortage of cars, ther 
is no restriction in the manufacture and distribution of lum- 
ber. The labor question, which for many months disturbed 
the manufacturers, is no longer considered threatening. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 26.—Relief in the building situation is having its 
effect on general business and particularly on the demand fo1 
yellow pine lumber. The completion of the camps and can- 
tonments has released hundreds of laborers, who are now 
available for general work, as well as cars for hauling and 
material itself. There has been more activity in the build- 
ing trades as a result. 

More lumber is appearing on the market for private con- 
sumption than in several months, and more houses are being 
contracted for for immediate and for future construction. 

Prices hold up well and are generally satisfactory. There 
are no stocks of lumber on the yards, Mills are working regu- 
larly and the output will be still greater when the labor 
situation has become adjusted. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has purchased 
1,000 carloads of piling and 5,000,000 feet of platform lumber 
for its ship yard at Mobile, Ala. It is believed that as soon 
as this material is assembled considerable construction work 
on the 11,500-acre site will be ware. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 26.—Now that practically all longleaf stock over 3 
inches in thickness must be reserved for the Government, the 
demand for shortleaf timbers is much stronger ; in fact, nearly 
all items on the list in yellow pine have improved both in 
demand and price. 

Not over a month ago there was some apprehension regard- 
ing dimension account of surplus and poor demand, but be- 
cause Government requirements tended largely to other cuts 
many mills have manufactured little dimension during the 
last few weeks, with the result that demand is improved. 

New lists are the order of the day. Several prominent con- 
cerns have recently advanced their lists from 50 cents to $2 
a thousand, and it begins to look as tho there might be 2 
repetition of the market conditions that prevailed last win- 
ter, when it became necessary in some instances for mills to 
wire their salesmen news of advances before their latest list 
had reached them thru the mail. ‘ 

The car shortage is becoming severe again and has mate- 
rially reduced the output during the last week. Shippers 
here hope it will not be as serious in the South as last winter 
and spring, as the Government regulations should give a 
more equitable distribution of loading equipment than pre- 
vailed at that time. More exacting requirements have also 
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peen made regarding loading all cars to capacity, not only 
with lumber, but other commodities, which will tend to in- 
crease shipping capacity. 

Labor conditions here are rather chaotic, while there has 
becn no severe shortage as yet. The army draft continues 
to {ake its quota, and vacancies must be filled with inex- 
perienced help, resulting in a forced curtailment of output, 
tho with an occaSional negro returning from the North and 
other army cantonment help being released it is hoped condi- 
tions will improve. 

‘he W. M. Carter Lumber Co., whose planing mill burned 
last month, has its new mill well under way. While it is 
planned to have the shed room and capacity about equal to 
the old mill, there will be but four planers, a boring machine, 
edger and resaw installed in the new mill, with a capacity of 
150,000 feet a day. 

The J. H. Bostick mill near Ovett, which is one of the 
Heury Piaggo mills, is about completed, and will.soon begin 
eutiing ship timbers. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Noy. 26.—The demand for dimension timber, especially 

ic Government, has been strong in this territory during 
the iast week. Prices for this class of stock show some 
firmness and boards are also good. Prices are said to be 
holuing last week’s advance of $1. The car situation has 
not -hown much improvement; in fact, it seems to be going 
from bad to worse. Cars can hardly be secured for do- 
mesiic trade, altho some shipments have been made under 
diffic: ties. 

Recent rains have held the mill ponds thruout this sec- 
tion, but more moisture is badly needed. Many mills have 
been torced to curtail operations because of lack of water. 
The dry spell has shown its effect in Meridian in extremely 
low water in the city reservoirs. 

Labor continues to give trouble thruout the district. 
The Government is drawing many men, while others hava 
left ‘or other points to engage in other avenues of indus- 
try. Wage scales as a consequence are badly unsettled. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Noy, 24.—The interior demand for yellow pine, while still 
in evidence, is comparatively light to what the mills had ex- 
pected. Prices are still firm with no signs of declining; in- 
fact, several very good sales were reported for dimension and 
one or two items of shed stock. More and more mills are 
taking on Government contracts, and in view of the scarcity 
of cars this is about the only class of business moving. 

The Mississippi Centennial Grounds, where the Government 
Naval Training Station is located, will be the scene of great 
activities early next week when actual construction is sched- 
uled toa begin. Contracts have already been let to two con- 
cerns. The work so far has been confined chiefly to assem- 
bling materials, organizing a directing force and subletting 
contracts. It is also reported that the lumber for the entire 
hospital unit, consisting of twenty-seven buildings and total- 
ing approximately 500,000 feet, has been purchased from a 


by 


local concern, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

Noy. 26.—-The shortage of cars continues to handicap lum- 
ber dealers and the situation seems to grow worse instead of 
better. Even the railroads, which are clamoring for bridge 
timbers, are unable to get their orders delivered. Everything 
is sidetracked for Government orders and great volumes of 
ship building material are moving from the Beaumont milling 
district. Every plant in this district is turning out as much 
ship material as its capacity will permit. Stocks at the mills, 
therefore, are very broken. 

The demand for yard stocks is increasing in the interior, 
both city and country yards placing numerous orders, but 
very few of them are being filled, because of the scarcity of 


cars. For some mills no cars are to be had for commercial 
business, nothing but Government orders having been shipped 


for the last ten days. The prices of yard stocks have ad- 


vanced an average of $1 a thousand on practically all items. 
The Government and railroads are rigidly enforcing the 
regulation relative to the shipment of large timbers and no 
2x10’s are being shipped by Beaumont manufacturers without 
permits. 


Scarcity of labor begins to make itself felt, altho the situa- 
tion is by no means serious, practically all of the mills being 
enabled to secure sufficient help to run full time. The scarcity 
is accounted for by the fact that many young men are en- 
listing in various branches of the army and navy, others are 
being conscripted and others are getting employment in the 
ship building plants where they receive better salaries. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov, 26.—The trend of events in the North Carolina pine 
market during the last week were such as to imbue the manu- 
iiclurers with more hope. While it is true that the volume 
o* \uilding operations outside of that done by the Government 
is negligible and the amount of low grade stock called for 
tout the general trade is small, the requirements from the 

ernment for all kinds of North Carolina pine lumber are 

wing larger each day and if the increase continues, as it 
s been noted during the last week, the mills in this section 

) have a tough proposition taking care of the demand 
promptly. While the labor situation may soon grow a little 
citer because of some of the negroes returning from the 
‘orth under stress of cold weather, which they can not stand, 
' at present most of the mills find it difficult to keep run- 
‘ic regularly from day to day because of lack of saw logs. 
‘is a difficult matter to get crews to go into the woods under 

imal conditions, and more so at this time. Many mills 
's now operating only part time and some of the large plants, 

‘tofore operating day and night, have been forced to run 
‘he day only in order to make full time. This naturally 
‘us that the production of pine, even under the best 
ather and other favorable conditions, can not be increased, 
‘il the prospects are that the present production will be cur- 
jailed to some extent. While the embargo situation remains 
pra ‘tically the same as a week ago, the slight relief afforded 
as had a good effect on the market. The movement of lum- 
' under Government contracts has offset to a large extent 
© effects heretofore felt from the embargoes. 
‘There has been a better demand for good rough lumber in 
stull lots from the New England section due largely to the 
‘bility to get more shipments thru to that section. There is 
ull, however, a wide variation in prices, altho some of the 
‘OW-priced mills, having sold quite a bit of this stock, are 
‘irmer in their quotations. Four/4 No. 1 edge sold recently 
it $37 to $39 with some sales above the latter figure. There 
“as been a spirited demand for 4/4 edge box during the week, 
practically all the business placed moving under Government 
‘ontract numbers. More of this business has come from the 
Philadelphia and New York sections than from other large 
consuming centers. This stock is to be shipped at once and 
this has influenced some of the mills in their price accept- 
Perens This stock has been sold in the Norfolk market at 
$26.50 for kiln dried and $26 for air dried but higher prices 









have been obtained in the northern cities for delivery by rail, 
ranging as far up as $28.75 f.0.b. Norfolk. Nearly 1,000,000 
feet were sold recently at $32.50 delivered on a 12-cent 
freight rate over Norfolk. This is an exceptionally good 
price, however. 

The sale of stock box has also been a little better, but not 
as brisk as edge. Most of the mills are securing the propor- 
tionate price over edge box for the stock sizes with 12-inch 
box being more generally quoted at $32.50. 

The buyers have not as yet paid much attention to culls 
and red heart, but these grades will undoubtedly have to be 
used before long. They now sell at $2 to $3 a thousand less 
than box lumber. There has been a very good demand for box 
bark strips, both rough and dressed, and large sales for 
prompt delivery have been frequent. This stock is being used 
largely by the Government for crating purposes and it is ex- 
pected that much more will be required. Prices have stiff- 
ened considerably, recent sales ranging now from $20.50 to 
$22.50. There is not a great amount of low grade pine lum- 
ber available right now for prompt shipment and in view of 
the increased demand many of the low-priced mills have ad- 
vanced their quotations and the other mills are disposed to 
be independent in their sales. 

There has also been a slightly better demand for dressed 
lumber during the week, due in a great measure to the par- 
tial lifting of embargoes. More inquiries have been received 
than orders taken. Many of these have been from embargoed 
points which the mills do not care to consider at this time. 
There is also some dissatisfaction expressed on the part of 
buyers as to prices, but the mills as a general rule are very 
firm in holding out for their lists. The price situation shows 
no material change as compared with the first of the month, 
except in roofers, which have advanced somewhat. 

While civilian building operations in prospect are not par- 
ticularly bright, the Government has many new projects under 
way all along the Coast and in addition there is the prospect 
that it will build a great many houses to take care of work- 
men engaged in war work at various points. This will be a 
big help, for the material will be moved out promptly and 
there will be no delay in settlement. The price of dressed 
lumber as a general proposition shows little change, altho 
there are a few mills disposed to sell at less than the prices 
quoted below. Four/4 No. 1 flooring sold at $40; No. 1, 
3%-inch ceiling at $23.50; No. 1, y-inch ceiling at $24.50; 
No. 1, }-inch partition at $41 to $41.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $33.50 to $34.50; 6-inch roofers, $30.50; 8- 
inch, $31 to $31.50; 10-inch, $32 to $32.50; 12-inch, $32.50 
to $33. The most active item on the list is y,-inch ceiling. 
All prices quoted are on an f.o.b. Norfolk basis. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 26.—Yellow pine men continue to take an optimistic 
view of trade conditions of the future. While they admit 
that here and there weak spots seem to appear, they also 
declare that these weak spots are of no significance. One 
of those who maintains that the North Carolina pine market 
will continue to rule high and that periodical dips are not to 
be taken as indicative of the market is Gen. Francis E. 
Waters, president of the Surry Lumber Co. 

To meet the needs of the Government for ocean going ton- 
nage there are under construction at the yard of the Coast- 
wise Shipbuilding Co. six wooden ships, which will be ready 
for launching in a few months. Practically all the lumber 
needed in the construction of the vessels is drawn from saw- 
mills around Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Gen. W. Bladen Lowndes and other Republican leaders 
have come out in favor of former United States Senator 
William P. Jackson, head of the Jackson Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Salisbury, Md., for the office of State treasurer, and there 
is every prospect that he will be elected when the legislature 
meets in biennial session next January. 

The statement of foreign shipments of lumber and logs for 
October from this port is available and makes a more favor- 
able showing than any of those issued for previous months of 
the current year. It discloses the fact that the exports of 
oak boards made a decided gain, while the forwardings of 
spruce were among the largest on record. Poplar in greater 
quantities than usual also went out, and there were other 
evidences that the reduction of stocks on the other side of 
the Atlantic has reached a stage where additions have become 
virtually necessary. The shipments of spruce continue to 
make up the larger part of the exports, but the list contains 
various other items and to that extent constitutes an im- 
provement. The statement for October, as compared with the 
same month last year, is as follows: 


—October, 1917— | —October, 1916— 





Quantity Value Quantity Value 
PR WIRNMRE Rie cscs St vecwe eecs:stes 21,000 $1,419 
Py 8 ee ae ee 19,000 915 
Boards, gum, ft...... 29,000 $ 1,500 32,000 811 
Boards, oak, ft...... 175,000 5,980 27,000 797 
Boards, white pine, ft. 16,000 UGE “Send “Nees 
Boards, other yellow 
MEME DAs ie eee vacawias: os wee 26,000 1,149 
Boards, poplar, ft.... 205,000 12,099 69,000 4,130 
Boards, spruce, ft....1,045,000 90,809 776,000 46,583 
Boards, all others, ft.. 179,000 12,925 
PU ce ceniec cs Bvccees  twscee clacton 81 
(i a ee ees 21,344 2,825 
PME RUMIEINOE SG civics) ‘eccciee®.  Seeriewe)”  “elecetene 555 
Implement and _ too 
handles ........ Alte Concer tame mie So: |. SES ae ree 
ssc oe Keele ss Sa eitiee. semen 100 
Railroad ties ........ 2,024 1,750 
All other manufactures 
UGE 6.6. 6 <crscis:  cisiateraces SOGGs | owes 13,491 
FEMORIS (9:45 <s0le! <0 $125,301 $87,760 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 26.—A special meeting will be called this week of the 
directors of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion to plan for the annual business meeting and dinner to 
be held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Dec. 12. Hugh Mc- 
Donough, of the Cypress Lumber Co., is president of the 
association and he promises a rare time with some good 
features. . 

Many Boston dealers say that it is almost impossible to 
obtain original freight bills and car numbers on a transfer 
shipment. This is holding back the money of the wholesaler, 
often tying it up for months. One dealer says that he had 
one car shipped in June last and as yet received no official 
information concerning it. A customer has received a car 
that seems to be the one, but it has been impossible to get 
any accurate information about it. There is also much dis- 
satisfaction over the claim that fully 60 percent of the 
freight bills are overcharged and that it takes often more 
than six months to collect on the overcharges. 

Most of the summer mills in northern New England have 
closed up because of ice in the ponds and rivers. It is esti- 
mated that the closing of these mills have caused a dropping 
off in the spruce production of nearly 50 percent at present. 
The winter mills will open during the next month. 

Low grade cypress is in great demand by the box manu- 
facturers who wish a supply to take the place of the north- 
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This is Rite-Grade and the 
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Shingles 


that are easy to sell Mr. Dealer. 
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Shingles whose brand con- 
tains the Rite-Grade inspec- 
tion mark. Here it is: 
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INSPECTED 


Easy to see, easy to remember. 


Dealer Helps Free 


Newspaper electrotypes, build- 
ing plan books, out-door and 
office signs. 

Write Shingle Branch 


West Coast Lambermen’s Association 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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REGISTERED 


Storers and 
Distributors 


* 


reoemarx OF Lumber 


quare Lumber Co. 


1160 Grand Street, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Unexcelled rail and water facilities, within 
hauling distance of any point in Greater 
New York. Always in touch with retail 
yards and woodworking plants. 


Let us handle one car for you and be con- 
vinced that our proposition is a good one. 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ¥ 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, sandiileion 














WEATHERBEST Shinctzs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 











MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 

















tog ¥Y ellow Pine w= 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3”’, 4” and 6”. Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12”, 
Ceiling, 5-8x4’’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Shiplap, 8”x10”. Dimension, random lengths. 


ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 










L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “*Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & 8.1. and A. & V. Railroads 














ern pines. The box men are also creating a stiff demand 
for the light stuff in hemlock. 

The New Haven road is reported to have sixty-four cars 
tied up at a point in Connecticut owing to inability to un- 
load them. Labor is of course to blame. The New Haven 
is required by the Government to send a certain percentage 
of its flat cars south each month for moving ship building 


materials. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 26.—For the dealer who has no Government contracts 
the prospects have not improved any during the last week. 
Lack of cars and embargoes have reduced the amount of 
lumber being sold and handled to a very small proportion of 
what it was, and yard stocks are going down at an alarming 
rate. Some wholesalers and some retailers are hard hit, 
and the continuance of business is a hard problem for them 
to face. In most lines the demand is good, and there will 
have to be some kind of a readjustment soon. At the rate 
lumber is going now it will be but a few weeks until the 
lack of it will seriously handicap business, and it does not 
seem to be the policy of the Government to stop business at a 
time when its prosperity is so badly needed to support the 
Government in its extraordinary expenses. Some lines are 
affected now by the lack of lumber, one of them being the 
building business. Demand for houses is now strong enough 
to warrant builders in going ahead even at present prices, 
but they can not, because they can not get the lumber. This 
condition, if allowed to continue, will react on the Govern- 
ment program in the way that there will not be adequate ac- 
commodations for the men needed for ship building and other 
war industries. ‘The railroads, big industrial plants, furni- 
ture manufacturers and box makers are all busy and could 
use more lumber than they are getting. 

General business is good here. Manufacturers in most lines 
are booking a satisfactory volume of business, both for im- 
mediate delivery and future. The retail stores find reason- 
able business at high prices, but the real holiday volume has 
apparently not started yet. In many lines there is some 
complaint about collections, but most of the lumbermen inter- 
viewed seem to have little trouble on this score. Financial 
conditions are tighter than they were and money is harder to 
get for new enterprises, but there still seems to be plenty 
when the security is satisfactory. The general outlook is con- 
sidered encouraging. 

Demand for hardwoods is strong and prices high, with 
more stock offered on account of poor shipments, and more 
willingness to buy on the part of the purchaser if there is a 
chance of delivery. The oaks are in very good demand, as is 
also ash (especially thick), basswood, maple and all kinds 
of hardwood floorings, altho the demand for the latter is not 
so insistent as it was a few weeks ago. Birch, beech, gum, 
cherry and chestnut are in demand equal to the available sup- 
ply. Poplar is offered freely, but prices hold well. Mahogany 
has practically no price and the supply is small. Furniture 
men are frankly using substitutes for mahogany and some are 
selling them for just what they are. White pine is scarce 
and high and local stocks are very low. Spruce is in good 
demand and prices are not a question in most transactions. 
Hemlock supply is low and prices are high. Cypress demand 
keeps up while the supply is going down and the market is 
decidedly short on the better grades. Cedar shingles still keep 
active and lath move well enough to keep prices strong. 
Yellow pine in bill timbers is strong and the rest of-the line 
has gotten back all it lost in the recent easing off. North 
Carolina pine is needed badly by most yards, altho many of 
them have it bought. Prices are strong now, altho the 
mills are offering good sized lists. Timbers and box are 
especially strong. 

John Harker, who has been well and favorably known in 
the lumber trade in this section, and especially in the North 
Carolina pine trade, is now identified with the Mell-Viall 
Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of white pine, North 
Carolina pine, hemlock and hardwoods. Mr. Harker is now 
in the South visiting the mills of that section, but about 
Dec. 1 will take permanent quarters in New York City. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 26.—The season of lumber receipts by vessel at the 
Tonawandas is nearing an end and the general report from 
the wholesalers indicate that yards will go into winter 
quarters with a much smaller supply than a year ago, altho 
receipts have been considerably heavier than for last year. 
A number of shippers are already planning to get stock for- 
ward from the mills by rail during the winter, but they con- 
tend that the supplies handled in this manner will be lim- 
ited on account of the car situation. 

Receipts by vessel for the season drawing to a close will 
be in excess of 200,000,000 feet, while the total for last 
year was a trifle over 187,000,000 feet. Up to Nov. 1 the 
receipts by vessel had totaled 177,000,000 feet. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell will close their season of 
receipts by vessel with the arrival of the steamer Hdward 
Smith and barges Scotia and Stewart, which are on their 
way down the lakes. With the arrival of these boats the 
consignees will have received approximately 60,000,000 feet 
of stock, the largest amount brought down the lakes during 
a single season for a local dealer in recent years. 

The steamer Ralph reached port yesterday with the last 
consignment of stock of the season for the Eastern Lumber 
Co., bringing the total receipts for the company up to ap- 
proximately 32,000,000 feet. The steamer United Lumber- 
man will arrive this week with the last stock of the sea- 
son by boat for Brady Bros., giving the consignee a total 
for the season of nearly 15,000,000 feet. The Northern 
Lumber Co. unloaded the barge Redington a few days ago, 
its last cargo of the season. ‘The steamer Zillah arrived to- 
day with nearly 1,000,000 feet of stock for the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., making the total for the season approximately 
40,000,000 feet, the largest season for the company. 

H. Morton Jones, son of R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., was among those who received commissions 
at the officers’ training camp at Fort Niagara. He was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the infantry. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Noy. 27.—The lake lumber trade is about over for the sea- 
son, tho a few cargoes may still be received. During the last 
week two cargoes came in, the Myron bringing 525,000 feet 
of white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co., and the Maggie 
Marshall 300,000 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lum- 
ber Co. 

Edward Hagaman Hall, of New York, member of the State 
Forest Preserve Commission, spoke last week to the members 
of the Buffalo Historical Society on the subject of the State 
parks and preserves, illustrating his talk with stereopticon 
views of natural scenery and historic points. He gave con- 
siderable information regarding forest preserves in the 
Adirondacks. 

The young men who have been in military training camps 
at Fort Niagara were given commissions at the end of last 
week and assigned to duty. Among them are many from 
Buffalo. S. S. Mitchell, jr., assistant treasurer. of the Hen- 





dricks-Caskey Co., is a member of the field artillery reserve 
corps, as first lieutenant, and is assigned to Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass. Frank J. McNeil, also a first lieutenant, will 
report to Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. 

The last of the 15 percent draft quota from Buffalo left 
last Friday. In the list were two lumbermen’s sons, John 11, 
Wall, son of James B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lu:y- 
ber Co., and Herbert Preisch, son of Maurice B. Preisch, of 
the Haines Lumber Co. Both were in the contingent from 
District No. 16, of which William W. Reilley is a member of 
the board. 

Taylor & Crate have taken an order for maple flooring to 
be furnished to buildings to be erected for the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co. near the lumber yard. The order is understood to 
amount to about 250,000 feet. 

The business of M. Zeis & Sons, long connected with to. 
handling of lumber and the manufacture of doors and boxes 
is to be continued under the management of Michael Whiss 
who has recently been in charge. Mr. Whissel has been in 
the retail lumber trade here for many years. 

Four of Buffalo’s lumbermen are now vested with poli:e 
authority and have also been appointed State inspectors of 
highways—O. E. Yeager, A. W. Kreinheder, I. N. Stews:t 
and C. Walter Betts. 

The Lyell Avenue Lumber Co., which has been in the ret.:‘] 
business at Rochester for a number of years, is about ‘0 
discontinue, on account of the lack of local building. T 
company has a yard at Hast Rochester and one at Bata, 
which are expected to continue. 

Lumber shippers are wondering what the move to plo e 
the railroads under a single management will mean to th 
Some of them report that they are getting cars more free'y, 
but they admit that it is not likely to last, for the railroa:'s 
are facing a large, regular traffic, with all the war and «x- 
port business added to it. One shipper asks that the lum! er 
newspapers make all possible mention of the reason why (|e 
trade can not deliver lumber promptly. He says that ‘te 
phrase “prompt shipments” should be cut out entirely, for 
such a thing is now entirely impossible, yet the consumer or 
retailer either fails to understand or refuses to. One shipjor 
who has lately obtained considerable spruce lumber from 
Canada is of the opinion that it is because Canada has 
ceived an excess of coal lately, and if these coal cars ave 
flat-bottomed or box they can bring back lumber. 

With the building trade making slow progress, probably for 
an indefinite time, furniture and similar factories are hesi- 
tating in regard to the uncertainty existing with them. A 
Buffalo lumber shipper who lately canvassed the big factories 
at Jamestown, N. Y., found that tho they have considera!:le 
business they are so doubtful of the future that they are not 
willing to stock up to any extent, even tho he pointed out to 
them the fact that it was better for them to put in stock 
when they can get it. They know that the industries which 
are considered unnecessary are going to be supplied very 
seantily until the war is over. 

Chester W. Graves, who has been with the lumber firm of 
Graves, Bigwood & Co., Toronto, for several years, has lately 
returned to Buffalo and will represent Graves, Manbert, 
George & Co. on the road. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered fifty- 
two, with fifteen frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$119,100. The business for the month bids fair to be con- 
siderably under that of a year ago, and may not total much 
more than half the amount of the same month of 1916, 1 
each week thus far has shown quite a decline. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 24.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $133,810,000, a gain of $46,585,000 over 
last year. San Francisco retail yard business continues to 
be very quiet, owing to lack of local building demand, ‘lie 
yards located along Channel Street are being forced to give 
way to the onward march of railroad improvements. ‘The 
Southern Pacific Co., which is preparing to carry out its plans 
for the construction of a great terminal warehouse syste, 
has given several of the retail concerns notice to move. it 
is reported that Wilson Bros. & Co. will retire from the ret»il 
field, when they have finished selling off the stocks on hand, 
and will open a wholesale office uptown. The Macdone'il 
Lumber Co. has received notice to remove and the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co. has been forced to get along with a smaller yard 
space. 

The wholesale lumber agents located in this city are rece 
ing a great many inquiries for special cuttings and are offered 
more orders than they can take care of. The northern mis 
are so loaded up with eastern and Government business thit 
many California orders go begging and transportation ‘is 
limited owing to scarcity of coasting vessels and car sho 
age. However, a lot of good business is being done by Si 
Francisco wholesalers, a large part going to southern Ca''- 
fornia and the San Joaquin Valley, where the demand ivr 
lumber has improved considerably. 

Prices are unchanged on fir lumber and new business ‘s 
being placed at $24 base under List 7, for domestic care”. 
Among the large orders placed here during the week is oe 
for more than 200,000 feet of fir lumber for southern Ca i- 
fornia delivery taken by Charles R. McCormick & Co., t!'s 
city. It is learned that Charles R. McCormick & Co. ha 
just entered into a contract with the American Can Co. 0 
furnish 1,250,000 “fish boxes,” to be delivered thruout (he 
year 1918 in southern California. It is estimated that abo:i 
6,000,000 feet of spruce lumber will be required to comple'’ 
this immense order. The box factory at the McCormick plant 
in San Diego will be utilized in manufacturing these case. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with large vessels ver: 
searce. Chartering of lumber vessels for export business 
quiet, as there is a marked scarcity of disengaged tonna:” 
available for early shipments. Offshore lumber freight rates 
continue very high. Coasting lumber freights are very stron 
with a great demand for more steam schooners than can !° 
supplied. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Pug‘ 
Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to souti: 
ern California ports, with prospects for an early advance. 

A fleet of sailing vessels has been chartered by J. J. Moore 
& Co., this city, for 1919 loading to carry lumber to Austr:- 
lian ports. It is estimated the nine vessels obtained for the 
trade will take about 9,000,000 feet of California, Oregon anv 
Washington lumber, including redwood, pine, fir and spruc:. 

There is quite a boom in wood ship building on Humbolc* 
Bay. The Hammond Lumber Co. is preparing to rush cor 
struction work at the new yard on the wooden steamers und 
contract for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. As soon 45 
the Hammond Lumber Co.’s steamer Halco is launched at the 
old Bendixsen yard, the Rolph Shipbuilding Co., which ba* 
purchased the plant, will proceed to lay keels for "several new 
vessels. New shop buildings will be erected by the Rolp!: 
interests. 

The arrival of the 5-masted auxiliary schooner, City 0/ 
Portland, at San Francisco, on Nov. 22, completing its secon 
round trip to Australia, was a source of great satisfactior 
to Charles R. McCormick, its managing owner. The City of 
Portland carried over 2,000,000 feet of lumber to Australia 
and brought a return cargo of copra. The schooner came 
from the Solomon Islands, where copra was loaded, in thirty- 
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nine days. This is almost slow steamer time. The con- 
sumption of fuel was small. Mr. McCormick said in a local 
interview: “These offshore single-deck vessels are truly 
auxiliary vessels. They sail well under certain conditions. 
The internal combustion engine has proved its merit. All 
that is needed is proper engineers. In every way both the 
g. I. Allard and City of Portland have proved a success, not 
only under war rates, but under ordinary conditions. Num- 
perless knocks have been registered in the Bast against Pacific 
coast wooden ships. In most instances they are unfounded. 
They have foundation only in the new ship yards that are 
throwing vessels together in any old way with green material. 
I wish to draw special attention to the statement by the cap- 
tain of the City of Portland that it made 14 knots under sail 
alon’ with a good wind abaft the beam.” 

As the Pacific coast is expected by the Government to pro- 
vide nearly all of the box shooks and wooden containers for 
packing the immense volume of food products to be handled 
during the war, the problem is a very serious one for both 
the sawmill owners and the packers. The shortage of labor 
now available for operating sawmills on the Coast is worry- 
ing the lumber manufacturers, who are willing to sacrifice 
a great deal of their regular lumber trade in order to comply 
with ‘he Government’s request for shooks. The California 
Packing Corporation, a new San Francisco concern, with mil- 
lions «f capitalization, which has absorbed the California 
Fruit “anners’ Association, the Alaska Packers’ Assoriation 
and other companies, is said to be preparing to provide its 
own box shooks. 

It is announced that the United States Forest Service, 
thru “an Francisco District Office No. 5, has accepted the bid 
of the California Packing Corporation for a large body of 


yellow pine timber located in the Lassen forest and in Lassen 
Coun:y, Which was recently advertised for sale. It includes 
the McCoy and Norval Flat tracts and is estimated to con- 


tain 253,300,000 feet, board measure. It is expected that the 
Califoinia packing interests will arrange for the erection of 
a sawmill, either on the forest area where the timber pur- 
chased stands or at Susanville. Once the mill is in opera- 
tion the big corporation will be assured of a reliable supply 
of box shook for all its needs for years. 

Owing to the car shortage, the Pioneer Box Co., of Sisson, 
will close down its plant until cars are secured for shipping 
the steck now on-hand. Altho the company is behind with 
its orders for shook under yearly contracts, the transportation 
situation makes it impracticable to go ahead after all of the 
storage space is filled. The Curtis Box Factory at Sisson 
recent!y closed dewn on account of the lack of cars. 

The Northern Redwood Lumber Co. is preparing to install 
additional lumber-handling equipment at its mill at Korbel, to 
make up for the scarcity of common labor. An overhead 
carrier system with two monorail trolleys, traveling cranes 
and a locomotive crane are included in the plans, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Noy. 24.—The car shortage causes lumbermen and lumber 





dealers here much worry, because with filled order books 
they are unable to ship, and are absolutely at the mercy 
of the railroads, These blame the war for the situation. 
Feeling here against the Southern Pacific especially is high, 


for with the yards clogged with lumber and no cars to 
remove it, to meet payrolls has become a problem, and labor 


is scarce and high at best. Many of the smaller mills are 
said to be staring financial disaster in the face unless some- 
thing is done quickly to afford them shipping facilities. It 
is suid that the railroad yards in California are choked 
with cars containing freight that should be stored in ware- 
houses while awaiting transfer to the steamships for which 
they are booked. For several years the Southern Pacific 
has done little in improving or enlarging its warehouse facil- 


ities or rolling stock, and yet its lines have been so clogged 
with business that whenever the opportunity to ship lumber 
has presented itself delays have always been attributed to 
lack of equipment. 

Mills in position to furnish Government material are at 


a litle better advantage, as the railroad company has to 
furnish two ears for commercial lumber for every car fur- 
nished for Government business. Larger mills complain 


that they can not afford to cut choice Government stuff and 


as t quantity of side lumber without facilities for dis- 
posir 





of the stock not wanted by the Government. 

I’. G. Donaldson, secretary and rate expert for the Willam- 
ette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is now at 
Washington, D. C., presumably for the purpose of acquainting 
the authorities with conditions as they actually exist, and it 
is hoped that some remedy will be found before more serious 
dan ‘e has been visited upon the industry which bears such 
Important relation to all other commercial activities in the 
Willamette Valley. Mills located on the northern lines are 
more fortunate and do not voice any loud complaints, altho 
conditions with them are not ideal by any means. 

So far this fall the weather has been ideal for logging, and 
ca s in the Columbia River district are running as fully 
> or will permit, Labor, too, is a little more abundant 


about three weeks ago, and the danger of a serious 
log shortage this winter is not as grave as appeared a month 
ago. However, there is no telling what kind of weather will 
Prevail in the early spring, and there is still considerable 
= ehension among millmen who buy logs in the open 
n et. 
! agitation is being carried on here again for the estab- 
‘ent of a direct line of steamships to the Orient, the need 
hich is very apparent. ‘This time it is suggested with 
‘usis that wooden ships be built for the run. 
* Wind River Lumber Co.’s mill at Cascade Locks will 
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ot 
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rite Me operations Dec. 3 with the capacity enlarged about 20 
a ‘ham A. Griswold, for years secretary and sales man- 
Agee of the old Falls City Lumber Co. and later vice presi- 
dent of the West Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore., is back 
mM i:e lumber business again. He is president of the re- 
cent: organized Griswold-Davis Lumber Co., which will 
a acture about 30,000 feet of lumber a day at Falls 
a , Associated with Mr. Griswold in the company is his 
:. cr, R. L. Griswold; David Davis, formerly with the 
Pat ‘rman, Portland; W. T. Grier, formerly manager of the 


City Lumber Co., and C. E. Powell. Graham Gris- 
| Js president of the company, his brother is vice presi- 
and Mr. Davis is secretary and treasurer of it. The 
9 vut for the present will be handled thru the W. 'T. Grier 
~ompany, in which Mr. Grier, Mr. Griswold and his brother 
= _interested, The latter concern has a working-up plant 
“" Walls City and handles the output of five small mills in 
Mat vicinity, and has also recently installed a small saw- 
"id. Graham Griswold is manager of the Portland Central 

iting Co., with office and plant in Portland, but he is 


mn devoting a great deal of his time to the lumber busi- 
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Zoom of the excessive car scarcity, some Portland whole- 
aters of lumber and shingles are withdrawing all quotations 
pe! cedar shingles and bevel siding and are instructing their 
sueamen that, for the present, they will limit their offerings 
ot shingles to unsold transits and these are subject to prior 
Sale, The car scarcity, particularly in Washington, is caus- 








ing a number of shingle mills to close down entirely because 
of inability to ship. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 27.—The yellow pine market in southeastern Texas 
has stiffened considerably during the last two weeks and 
prices are mounting so rapidly that already a number of the 
manufacturers have withdrawn from the market and others 
will follow their example. Yard stock is showing the first 
demand in many months, while the demand for timbers 
and Government material continues as before. As a result 
the mills are busier than ever before. 

A large number of flat cars have been received by railroad 
lines in this section recently to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of piling and heavy lumber required by the many new 
ship building yards along the Gulf coast. The recent labor 
troubles at some of the local ship building plants where 
wooden vessels ‘are under construction have now been ad- 
justed and the work is proceeding rapidly. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. is ready to start the work of put- 
ting up its new sawmill at Browndell to replace the plant 
which was destroyed by fire several weeks ago. The plant 
will be one of the most modern in the South and will have 
a capacity of 75,000 feet, according to the plans. 

According to a report issued by J. H. Foster, State for- 
ester, 1,086 forest fires occurred in eastern Texas pine lands 
during the last year, covering a total area of 1,207,824 
acres and resulting in great damage to young timber. 


NEW YORK 


Nov. 27.—Some wholesalers report a better volume of 
orders during the last week, but they consider the “picking” 
unsatisfactory. There is a prospect of improvement in the 
building situation, but it develops very slowly. The vast 
numbers of laborers that are being drawn to this section 
of the country to work on Government contracts are being 
housed with considerable difficulty. The scarcity of car- 
penters and the backwardness with which building loans are 
handled by financial institutions are deterring factors that 
are hard to overcome. While there is a large amount of 
Government ,business constantly being placed the fact that 
it is handled in such large blocks does not give the smaller 
wholesalers a satisfactory volume of business at certain 
times and while they share more or less directly in the 
larger work they are cautiously looking forward to the time 
when there will be a resumption in building operations. Not- 
withstanding the socalled patriotic pleas aroused by interests 
that are looking for cheaper labor and therefore discourage 
increased building operations, indications continue to become 
noticed that there must be an improvement in the building 
outlook. While prices are higher than two years ago, they 
are well held and the retailers have adjusted themselves to 
the new price conditions and tecome settled in the opinion 
that increased cost of production will not permit much re- 
duction in lumber prices for the next year or so. 

This has placed many prospective home builders in an atti- 
tude where they would be willing to place contracts if their 
carpenters would be willing to undertake them; that is, the 
cost of lumber is not holding back some of this business, but 
the scarcity of available carpenters makes the average con- 
tractor hesitate to commit himself even on the basis of to- 
day’s higher wages. It is true that much of this work is also 
held up because young men of the conscript age as well as 
those included in the higher average which it is expected Con- 
gress will include in the new legislation do not want to 
undertake something that they may not be able to see thru 
until after the close of the war. 

To overcome this, large blocks of business are being placed 
by the Government, and as railroad equipment is considered 
first in this class of business the wholesalers who can swing 
the orders are very well satisfied with existing conditions. 
Several good sized blocks of from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet 
are in the market and indications point to many orders of this 
size coming out during the winter. The ship yards have 
been getting their ways in shape and while much lumber was 
ordered for the first lot of ships expected te be launched as a 
result of the Government’s early ship building program, more 
of this business is in sight and if ship yards were assured of a 
reasonable supply of labor there would be no doubt that the 
volume of this business would grow ~y leaps and bounds, 


BANGOR, ME. 


Nov. 27.—Completion of several large pulp wood opera- 
tions along the St. John River and its tributaries in Maine 
has released for logging camps a considerable number of 
men, and this has encouraged lumbermen to plan for a 
larger cut than had been intended or expected. As a result 
of this somewhat improved labor situation and the favorable 
weather conditions at the opening of the season the total 
cut for the season on the St. John River in Maine is esti- 
mated at 81,000,000 feet, and the cut of the New Bruns- 
wick mills at 34,000,000 feet. 

On the Allagash River the American Realty €o. has cut 
40,000 cords of 4-foot pulp wood, which will be driven down 
the Allagash and the St. John to St. John, Me., whence it 
will be transported by rail to mills in Maine. On the 
Aroostook River the Orono Pulp & Paper Co. has cut 5,000 
cords of pulp wood, which will be shipped by rail this win- 
ter to its mills in Orono, near Bangor. In the proportion 
of two cords of 4-foot pulp wood to 1,000 feet, these opera- 
tions equal 22,500,000 feet, log scale, bringing the opera- 
tions in northern Maine this season up to 137,500,000 feet. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 26.—The car situation is becoming very serious for 
shipment of other than Government material. Lumber buyers 
are busy now and orders are plentiful. The demand for sills 
is good, but it is hard to get shipment on sills unless they 
are shortleaf stock. Dimension is considerably stronger 
and flooring both in low and high grades is in much better 
demand and considerably stronger in price. The labor situa- 
tion continues to improve as considerable negro labor has 
returned from northern points. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co., which recently purchased 
the Hinton plant at Lumberton, Miss., will begin work dur- 
ing this week. The circular rig will be taken out and two 
bands placed in the mill shed, and the entire plant will be 
repaired and new machinery added where it is needed. The 
plant is expected to be ready for operation in about ninety 
days. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., has purchased from 
S. A. Morrison and associates of Caney, Ozark County, 
Mo., 3,000 acres of oak timberlands at Gainesville that 
county. On the tract are 15,000,000 feet of oak and pine 
timber and parts of it are said to have a mineral wealth 
of lead and zine. The new railroad from Mountain Grove 
south will cross the tract. 


LOUISIANA 











Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 






Abt i complete planing mill facilities. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











reaF YKLLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Fayre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. - MANDEVILLE, LA. 














Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sodce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


Southern ° 
soishot lai Y Ellow Pine 
Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 

Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON— — —-— 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 





Name, 


Address, 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 
































We Invite Investigation \ GA 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the qual- 
ity, millwork and grades of our 


N.C. PINE 
Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
shortucar YELLOW PINE pressi. 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., “RicHMOND: VA” 












Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
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Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, is in the East on association matters. 


George W. Ellis, of the D. W. Britton Cooperage Co., of 
Green Bay, Wis., was in Chicago on business last Monday. 


David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., passed thru Chicago last Saturday on his way 
east on a business trip. 


W. L. Wheeler, of the Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Marsh- 
field, Wis., was an early arrival this week in Chicago, and 
visited with several in the local trade. 


H. T. Fall, Chicago manager for the Red River Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and Westwood, Cal., returned early in 
the week from an eastern business trip. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, spent the early part of 
the week at the Morgan’s Co.’s headquarters at Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


C. H. Mimnaugh, of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, 
Ore., one of the large operators in western pine, was expected 
to reach Chicago late in the week on his way east on a busi- 
ness trip. 


Otis A. Felger, of Memphis, Tenn., treasurer of the Mem- 
phis Band Mill Co., and president of the Felger Lumber & 
Timber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago on 
Tuesday. 


W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., and Mrs. 
Holt were in Chicago Tuesday on their way east to spend 
Thanksgiving with their daughter, who is a student at Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


A. M. Kerr, a retail lumber dealer at Forrest, Ill., who is a 
member of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, was in Chicago Tuesday on business and while 
here visited with Secretary George Wilson Jones, of the 
association. 


Frederick Blumenstein, hardwood commission man of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was in Chicago during the week, looking up stocks 
for the eastern trade, chiefly hemlock. While here he said 
that, while city yard trade in Buffalo is quiet, the industrial 
demand for lumber is active. 


J. H. Browne, of San Francisco, Cal., general sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Lumber Co., which has its mill at Scotia, 
and W. R. McMillan, with the Hammond Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Eureka, Cal., redwood manufacturers, were 
in Chicago late last week-on their way east on a business trip. 


Joseph A. Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lum- 
ber Co., who was one of the soldier boys to receive a commis- 
sion of first lieutenant on Tuesday when the announcement 
was made of the successful ones at Ft. Sheridan, Ill., went to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wednesday to spend Thanksgiving with 
his parents. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the service department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where he expects to remdin several days codperating 
with local lumbermen in the preparation of their display at 
the Better Homes Exposition, which opened in that city 
Wednesday and will continue until Dec. 5. 


Joseph H. Reiser, of Milwaukee, Wis., who represents in 
Wisconsin territory the Wausau Lumber Co. and the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis., has received word from 
his son, Raymond, who is now a yeoman on one of Uncle 
Sam’s supply ships, the message having been mailed from an 
Atlantic port, following a trip back from European waters. 


John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, was in Chicago during the 
early part of the week in conference with P. M. Gerhart, vice 
president of the company, who left on a west Coast trip 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Mershon was accompanied by Frank 
B. Stockwell, sales manager of the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., who left with Mr. Gerhart on the trip to the Pacific coast. 


J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who was in Chicago 
on Monday to attend a conference on the matter of selecting 
a building and loan field man for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, came early so that he could spend 
Sunday with his son, Wingate B. Moorehead, now in the radio 
service of the Navy Department and stationed at Great 
Lakes, Ill. 


J. R. McLane, of the Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. and the 
Geneva Mill Co., of Noma, Fla., was in Chicago last Saturday 
looking after the interests of his company in local territory. 
He said that much progress is being made in getting out ship 
specifications and that lumber manufacturers who have speci- 
fications in the South are putting in every ounce of energy 
that their operations can produce in serving the Government 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. 


Cc. H. Farrell, traffic expert of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, D. C., notified 
the Chicago office Wednesday that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had decided that ten days’ free time at Atlantic 
ports and seven days at Gulf ports were reasonable for ship- 
pers in unloading for export. The free time was fifteen 
days at Atlantic and Gulf ports, but the railroads reduced 
the time to five days, against which shippers complained. 


On next Monday Detroit lumbermen will have an oppor- 
tunity to convince city aldermen of the City of the Straits 
that there is such a thing as a fire retardent for shingles, 
and on that day a demonstration will be given for their bene- 
fit in connection with consideration of a new city building 
code. Local lumbermen at Detroit have invited R. S. Whiting, 
structural engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Hermann von Schrenk, of ‘St. Louis, Mo., 
who are experts on shingle matters, to be present and help 
the good cause along. 


A. R. Turnbull, of Norfolk, Va., president of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, passed thru Chicago Tuesday 
en route to Minneapolis, Minn., to spend Thanksgiving Day 
with his mother. It is an annual trip with Mr. Turnbull; 
he has not missed spending Thanksgiving with his mother in 
the last twelve years. As president of the North Carolina 
Pine Association he is very proud of the fact that the Dmer- 
gency Bureau of that association has since its existence 
delivered 200,000,000 feet of North Carolina pine for war 
purposes. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., and 
F. D. Wherritt, sales representative in Chicago territory for the 
Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., left at 6 a. m. on Tues- 
day morning in the car of the former with resolute determi- 


nation to make Kansas City, Mo., in sixty hours or bust, So 
firm were they in the belief they would be in Kansas City by 
noon on Thanksgiving that they offered wagers, and they 
found several takers, among their friends. A telegram from 
them Tuesday evening, dated Muscatine, Iowa, and reporting 
progress, said they had no mishaps except running over a 
rabbit and a buff Cochin rooster, but so far had neither hit 
nor seen turkeys. Evidently, judging from the message, they 
expected to bag a bird or two to help hold down the high 
cost of traveling. Mr. Mummert expected to eat his Thanks- 
giving dinner with his family, which has been visiting there, 
and Mr. Wherritt to spend the day with friends. 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufac. 
turers’ Association returned from a trip South and to Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in the week and brought back the word 
that thru the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense a billion feet of lumber has already been furnished 
Uncle Sam to aid in the war thru one channel or another, 
As this lumber has been distributed thru the different emoer- 
gency bureaus since last May it looks as if, should the sume 
record be kept up, the yearly Government supply wold 
reach two billion feet, or 5 percent of the annual produciion 
of the United States. These figures do not include the 
enormous volume of lumber that is going into one war pur- 
pose or another that is handled outside emergency bureaus, 
While in the South Secretary Kellogg attended the meet- 
ing of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and conferred with officials of the Georvia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. He pronounced the cypress 
meeting a very good one and said the manufacturers are much 
interested in the opportunity to help the Government in the 
ship building program now that the Government is taking 
cypress flitch lumber for ship construction. It is belicved 
that the ship program is much helped by the cypress manu- 
facturers joining the yellow pine manufacturers in furnishing 
ship building material. The cypress flitches, Secretary Kel- 
logg said, would be 12x12’s and 12x16’s in 12 to 16 foot 
lengths, mostly, while some will be 20-foot lengths. Tihise 
short length timbers will be used on the bilge construction 
part of the ships. 


SPEAKING OF SPEED! 


Speaking of speeding up lumber movement, a train load of 
fir timbers for use in reconstructing the piers at Baltimore, 
Md., which were recently destroyed in a disastrous explosion 
and fire there, that were shipped out by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. on Saturday, Nov. 17, reached their destination 
on Tuesday, Nov. 20. Three days’ actual time was con- 
sumed in transit. The Hines Lumber Co. had very short no- 
tice to ship the timbers and a big force were put at work 
loading the thirty cars. When loaded the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad moved the train eastward at passenger train speed, 
and this week the company received the thanks of the 
railroad officials at Baltimore for giving such prompt service. 
The timbers, which were bought by the railroad for recon- 
structing the company’s terminal piers, were 12 by 12’s and 
up and all long lengths. As the loss of the piers is a serious 
handicap in forwarding war materials to Europe their re- 
construction is looked upon as a war necessity of the first 
rank, The shipment consisted of a million feet. 








LUMBER LADS WHO WENT ‘‘OVER THE TOP”’ 


As might be expected, all the lumber boys who were trying 
for commissions at the Second Officers’ Training Camp at l’ort 
Sheridan, Ill., went “over the top” successfully, according 
to the commission announcements made on Tuesday of this 
week. The list of first lieutenants included Joseph A. Gor- 
man, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber Co.; John 
L. Jackson, of Houston, Tex., who previous to entering the 
camp was sales representative in local territory for the Dun- 
can Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore.; Harry Stinson, of the 
Stinson-Adams Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Harry (rt- 
meyer, of Wichita, Kan., who represented in Kansas territory 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex.; Charles 
Easterly, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Clarks, La. : as 
second lieutenant, Wayne Flowerree, of Detroit, Mich., who 
represented in Michigan territory the Kirkpatrick Lumber ©o., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The total number of commissions granted at Fort Sheridan 
reached 2,880, and following the announcement on Tues/lay 
as to who had won out as officers in Uncle Sam’s army most 
of them were permitted to leave for their homes to spend 
Thanksgiving. 


BOX MAKERS EXPECT TO TAKE IMPORTANT 
ACTION 


Now it is the box makers who have decided to specialize in 
the matter of helping Uncle Sam and his allies win the war. 
An office has been opened at Washington, D. C., and a mct- 
ing of the board of governors of the National Association of }'0x 
Manufacturers has been called for next Monday, Dee. 3, to con- 
sider further plans for codperating with the Government. ‘he 
meeting will be held at the Raleigh Hotel in Washington «nd 
it is understood that one of its purposes is the opening of an 
emergency bureau for the association. The present office is 
in charge of some member of the association, members altcr- 
nating in giving their time to the work. The box manufic- 
turer at present in charge of the office is D. L. Goodwillie, of 
Chicago. 

There are many ways thru which an emergency bureau 
at Washington would be helpful in solidifying help that !ox 
manufacturers can give the Government, but perhaps ihe 
most important is seeking more definite classification of 
wooden boxes and containers that are needed for the ship- 
ment of ammunition and other war supplies to Europe. A1- 
other vital matter is that of transportation, and the bureau 
would be a powerful aid arranging that box manufacturers 
doing Government work would get cars for prompt shipment 
of their finished product. Several Chicago box manufacturers 





.expected to leave late in the week to attend the meeting at 


Washington. 


LUMBERMEN CONFER WITH BUILDING AND 
LOAN EXPERTS 


A conference was held in Chicago Monday at the offices of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on the m2t- 
ter of selecting a building and loan expert who will act as 
field man for the association in organizing building and loan 
associations thruout the country. The selection of such 22 
expert is in accordance with the program agreed upon several 
weeks ago in the joint conference of lumber manufacturers 
and retailers held in Chicago. The purpose of the manufac- 
turers’ body is to employ an expert whose services will be 
available for small cities and towns desiring a building and 
loan association formed, wherein lumber dealers and other 
business men of the places visited pay the traveling and per 
diem expenses. 
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Secretary J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who was desig- 
nated as the person to find the most suitable man for the 
place, and Secretary-Manager R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, interviewed applicants 
on Monday and some selection will probably be announced 
within a few days. 

he desire of the lumbermen who are most interested in the 
movement is that the expert be placed at work as promptly as 
possible in order that he may become familiar with the needs 
of ihe retail lumber industry, and later appear at retail lum- 
ber dealers’ conventions and explain the scope of the work. 

he work of the expert will be to arouse at the conventions 
enihusiasm among retailers and create in them boosters for 
building and loan associations, as these must be recognized 
as the best and most satisfactory agents in the promotion of 
home building and home owning. Following the convention 
seavon the expert will be available for visits to places desir- 
ing that associations be organized. 





REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS COMPLAIN OF CAR 
SHORTAGE 


That the redwood manufacturers of California have never 
previously experienced such a serious car shortage as this 
year is the word brought back by P. M. Gerhart, vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, who has charge 


of the sales of the company in Chicago territory. Mr. Ger- 
hart spent almost a month in California, most of it at the mill 
of the company at Scotia and in other redwood producing 
sections, visiting several other mills. The car shortage situ- 


ation is the reversal of last year in one respect, as when con- 
ditions then were thé worst with yellow pine mills in the 


South and in other lumber producing sections the redwood 
mills in California were getting cars. Not so this year, and 
the redwood manufacturers find themselves in the same boat 
as the rest. The reason chiefly is that the mill at Scotia is 
located 250 miles beyond San Francisco and any empty car 
that can find loading at San Francisco gets no chance of going 
beyond. 

Mr. Gerhart found that a lack of cars is the only hindrance 
to the redwood manufacturers in taking care of their trade, 


as all of them have large stocks at present and are in a posi- 
tion to look after the trade for a long period, no matter if 
anything transpired that would close down their mills. Labor 
has been searce but the mill at Scotia is fortunate in that 
respect, as all work is done under cover and many mill 
workers drift down there in the rainy season desiring work 
under such advantageous circumstances. Redwood manufac- 
turers reported that business was picking up, not only re- 
maining steady with the industrial demand but many orders 
are now being received from country yards. Apparently many 
retailers have awakened to the fact that if they are going to 
get lumber shipments thru during the next several weeks the 


sooner the lumber is ordered the better. Some redwood prices 
have advanced slightly recently, the advance affecting most 
items, but especially millwork and tank lumber. Mr. Gerhart 


had hardly got settled in his office chair than he found it 
necessary to make the trip back to the west Coast, this time 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., being his destination 
points. He left Tuesday evening, accompanied by Frank B. 
Stockwell, of Saginaw, Mich., sales manager of the John B. 
Mershon Lumber Co. He and Mr. Stockwell expected to be 
back to spend Christmas at home, 





NORTHERN OPERATOR SAWS LAST PINE LOG 


Siories of the last pine log being sawed at different points 
in the North are becoming more frequent lately, indicating 
that many operators are reaching their end of pine. One 
such report this week says that the last pine log of the N. 
Ludington Co., of Marinette and Menominee, Mich., was 


sawed a few days ago at Mission Point. The company’s log 
pocket, which extended along Riverside Avenue and then to 
the mill at Marinette, is now clear of logs for the first time 
in sixty years. All the booms on the Marinette side of the 
river will be removed from the stream during the winter. The 
N. Ludington Co. has received its last log by way of the river 
route and has sawed its last pine log. In the future the mill 
will be operated on timber brought in by rail. 

The mill began sawing in the spring of 1858 under the 
management of former United States Senator Isaac Stephen- 
sou, and has been running ever since under his direction. 
Former Senator Stephenson, as a lumber operator, entered his 
first timber in that country in 1853. He was the founder of 
the Menominee River Boom Co. and has been its president 

ice it was organized. The company has built fifty-seven 
cams on the river and its tributaries since its organization. 





LUMBERMEN ARE WARNED TO IGNORE CHAIN 
LETTER 


“umbermen are warned that postoffice officials, who have 
‘vestigated, say that all mail directed to H. M. Wolfe, 80 
1¢ Street, New York City, has been refused and disposed 
accordingly to the requests of the addressees. In that con- 
ction it may be sufficient to say that the method of busi- 
vss of Mr. Wolfe is being investigated by Postoffice Depart- 
ent inspectors, as it is he that chain letters, which have 
“on sent about the country, have mentioned as the recipient 
remittances of 25 cents each, which are supposed to go 
ward a fund for erecting a hospital building in Paris, 
ince. Many lumbermen who have received the chain let- 

* have done as asked them in the letter. It is unfortu- 

’ that the investigation was not started sooner. The 
er in each instance reads as follows: 

‘utlemen : 

Let us repay France for the tremendous aid she gave us. 

Your assistance is urgently required to help found a 
Sp-cial hospital in Paris for those who have sustained mutila- 
tio is of their faces, in order to enable unfortunates to con- 
a ue for the rest of their lives as little deformed as possible. 
‘or every $20,000 raised by the Business Men’s Committee 
“be hundred beds will be established and maintained. 

“Please make four copies of this letter and send them to 
‘our friends, numbering them each one higher than the num- 
‘cr used at the top of this page. Send this letter and 25 
‘ents to Mr. H. M. Wolfe, 80 Pine Street, New York City, who 
will centralize the fund. 

‘ “This chain will end with No. 50 and those receiving that 
‘etter should make no copies of this letter, but merely send 
25 cents as above. 

“Please do not break the chain. Doing so would be an 
obstacle to this noble cause.” 

Perhaps no industry has found more generous contributors 
to different worthy war causes than the lumber industry, 
and the fact may afford one of the reasons why lumbermen 
are singled out for chain letter contributors to a fund which, 
evidently, according to disclosures of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, will not stand investigation. Organizers of fake funds 
usually resort to chain letters as their medium, as they are 
the easiest and simplest way to their end. 







INTEREST SHOWN IN DISCUSSED GOVERNMENT 
AID TO RAILROADS 


Much interest is shown among local lumbermen in the re- 
port that the War Board may give its O.K. to the proposed 
loan of $100,000,000 to American railroads, the funds to be 
used in buying car and locomotive equipment. Should such 
an action take place it would mean much to the lumber in- 
dustry generally, as many orders would be placed for car 
construction material, and several local concerns would bene- 
fit, as some of the largest companies specializing in car build- 
ing material are located in Chicago. Tho the railroads are 
buying lumber spasmodically for use in car construction and 
equipment purposes, they have not been the factor in the 
market for several months that is normally expected of them. 
The reasons have been the high price of steel and other mate- 
rials, and inability to get steel many times even at high prices. 
The buying has been more of the ‘‘hand-to-mouth” sort, and 
renewed buying along previous proportions would be a big 
boon to the lumber trade. 

Those who favor a big Government loan to the railroads 
say that it is just as much justified as making loans to our 
allies, as the railroads in the United States must be kept up 
to the highest point of efficiency if they are to remain one of 
the country’s most important factors in waging our part in 
the war successfully. Interest is also shown in the plan to 
pool the eastern railroads so that they may be operated by a 
few directing heads and consequently do the work of the car- 
riers more efficiently. While heads of western railroads say 
that no pooling of western carriers is contemplated now such 
an arrangement might come later. 





URGES CO-OPERATION IN RECRUITING SAW- 
MILL MEN 


Maj. Robert A. Johnson, of the 20th Engineers, wires the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from San Francisco as follows: 

“Urgently request your hearty codperation in recruiting 
sawmill men and all kinds of loggers, broad-ax men, team- 
sters, “blacksmiths, stationary engineers and firemen. Very 
anxious to procure a large enlistment at once. Men desiring 
to enlist should report to nearest recruiting officer. Also 
appreciate your sending the names of qualified drafted men 
who have not been called. Early opportunity of seeing active 





MAJ. ROBERT A. JOHNSON, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; 
Intensely Patriotic Lumberman-Soldier 


service abroad assured. Thanking you to give all publicity 
possible.” 

Major Johnson is one of the energetic as well as patriotic 
lumbermen of California and southern Oregon, and is president 
of the Klamath Manufacturing Co., manufacturing pine lum- 
ber and boxes at Klamath Falls, Ore., where he has a home, 
altho he spends much of his time in San Francisco. For 
many years Major Johnson was associated with the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., first at Minneapolis in charge of the mar- 
keting of the company’s large output of boxes and later as 
manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. at Bay Point, Cal. 
Like Maj. S. O. Johnson, of San Francisco, also of the 20th 
Jngineers, who. is vice president of the Weed Lumber Co., at 
Weed, Cal., and extensively interested in Klamath Falls, Maj. 
Robert A. Johnson is one of the coterie of lumbermen who 
came from northern pine operations to engage in California 
pine manufacturing in California and southern Oregon. In- 
tensely patriotic, these men are turning their business affairs 
over to others and are giving themselves to their country. 
There is great need for men for this forestry regiment and, 
as the telegram states, practical woodsmen, loggers, black- 
smiths, engineers, firemen and others are needed, and an 
opportunity is afforded by getting into this branch of the 
army to see practical service in France almost immediately. 





START MOVEMENT TO MAKE CANTONMENTS 
PERMANENT 


A movement was started in Chicago during the week to 
urge upon President Wilson that sixteen army cantonments 
thruout the country, which were built of wood, be saved for 
permanent training grounds for soldiers. The movement is 
fostered by prominent persons who are firm advocates of 
universal military training and believe that the cantonments 
that have been constructed should be given every kind of 
proper care and not be looked upon as only temporary places 
for instructing soldiers for the present war. The canton- 

- ments have all been well built at enormous expense, and they 
should last many years should the idea prevail that they be 
retained as training grounds. One of the first things to be 
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done, say lumbermen, is to follow the example shown at the 
buildings at Great Lakes, IIl., and paint the buildings well. 
Most of the cantonment buildings have not been touched with 
paint, which is necessary if these wooden structures are 
given the consideration justified by conditions. 

The Chicago meeting was arranged at the suggestion of 
former. Governor Edward F. Dunne, of Illinois, and it was 
held under the auspices of the Universal Military Training 
League, of which Howard H. Gross is chairman. In speak- 
ing of the need of universal military training, and how neces- 
sary it is to use the present camps with a view that they 
will remain permanent military training fields, Chairman 
Gross said: 

“Our idea is to have the War Department take up uni- 
versal training when the department is able to handle the 
plants after war preparations are thru. Then a plan may 
be devised that will fit the plants as soon as the President 
sees the War Department can handle the subject. We are 
looking into the future. Aside from the dangers within, we 
have dangers from without. Whether popular government 
is going to survive or perish is for this generation to decide. 

“Civilization is becoming stratified and the people are 
thinking in groups. This must be broken up and the people 
brought to a better, general understanding. The most potent 
factor in this is universal military training. It takes in 
everybody from every stratum of life. It brings. together 
the young men from the homes of the poor, from the homes 
of the rich and from the homes of the thrifty. Put them in 
the uniform and the rich and the poor are on equal terms. 

“Universal training does not make soldiers, It trains men 
successfully to battle life. It speeds up their mental activity 
and teaches them the patriotism of service and gives them 
the discipline every man needs. Discipline is a negligible 
quantity in our American homes.” 

The meeting was attended by several prominent business 
men and military officers who are stationed at or near 
Chicago. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 15 to Nov. 26, inclusive, fifteen vessels brought 
6,191,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—850,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Nahma, Mich. The next 
largest cargo—753,000 feet—-was carried by the steamer 
Kalkaska, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Nov. 15—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Wells, Mich., 240,000 
feet. ° 

Nov. 18—Steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, Mich., 191,000 
feet ; steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 567,000 feet ; steamer 
Mathew Wilson, Drummonds Isle, Mich., 290,000 feet. 

Nov. 19—-Steamer I. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 450,- 
000 feet ; steamer Louis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 400,000 feet ; 
schooner Delta, Marinette, Wis., 310,000 feet. 

Nov. 21—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Nahma, Mich., 
850,000 feet; steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
315,000 feet. 

Nov. 22—Steamer T. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 319,000 
feet. 

Nov. 25—Steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, Mich., 174,000 
feet. 

Nov. 26—Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 
400,000 feet; steamer Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 432,000 
feet ; steamer Kalkaska, Wells, Mich., 753,000 feet ; schooner 
Robert L. Fryer, Escanaba, Mich., 500,000 feet. 








LATE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


The first unit in the new housing plan to provide dwell- 
ings for the workingmen of Lebanon, Pa., is now under 
way, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city. It comprises thirty-six single dwellings of the 
bungalow group type; that is, built in groups of four to 
six. Each house will contain six rooms, with all conveni- 
ences, and each will have a front and rear porch. The 
exterior construction will be of pressed brick and a solid 
brick wall will separate each house unit from its neighbor. 
Variety of architecture and of exterior finish, with suitable 
landscaping and group setting, will, it is hoped, make 
this an attractive suburban residence district. The houses, 
completely finished, are to sell, upon easy payments, at 
prices ranging from $2,875 for inside houses to $3,150 
for end houses at street corners. 


It is stated upon authority of Rear Admiral Francis T. 
Bowles that the United States Government will, thru the 
construction department of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, provide a loan fund sufficient for the building of 
1,500 houses for working men employed at the Sparrows 
Point branch of the Bethlehem Steel Co. The need of 
housing for the 4,000 workmen employed at this plant 
and their families is so pressing that something had to be 
done at once. 


Detroit dealers look for but little house building until 
spring, but believe that the construction of residences must 
boom then on account of the influx of population expected 
when work on the war contracts is begun in the new fac- 
tories. Principal among the items for which construction 
permits were taken out at Detroit last week is the new 
$1,000,000 factory of Dodge Bros., which will be devoted to 
war contract work. The week’s permits indicate construc- 
tion representing an outlay of $1,290,275, as compared with 
$243,300 for the preceding week and $1,528,265 for the 
same week in 1916. Another large item is that of a fac- 
tory building for the Federal Motor Truck Co. to cost 
$45,000. 

Advices from Cincinnati state that the recent projection of 
several extensive building projects along residential lines for 
suburban development has thrown into the mills of that dis- 
trict a number of inquiries which promise to put on the books 
some good orders for next spring delivery. The extension of 
a number of industrial plants located in the suburbs, having 
in hand large contracts for the Government, which make it 
necessary for them to greatly increase their working forces, 
has created a demand for more houses near the plants for 
sheltering the families of workmen. Factory managers say 
they have enough of such tentative business in hand to con- 
sume more dry lumber than they have in stock. 





ConsuL E. Verne Richardson, of Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, reports that the car shortage in that Province is 
serious. A movement is on foot to get back from the 
United States as many Canadian cars as possible. There 
are said to be 20,000 more Canadian cars on American 
tracks than there are Americn ears on Canadian tracks. 
Small lumber shippers in the Moncton district are unable 
to move their stocks. 
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ONG 
EAF 


TIMBER, LUMBER as 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 





YELLOW PINE 





and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes— Motek and Telecode. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 


Florida 2 Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 


(Big Sizes) 








| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Northern Sales Offices:—_280 Madison Ave., New York ~~ 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 











‘PALATKA, Fua:: 





Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


(Long Leaf) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 


Mixed Cars 
PINE aw CYPRESS 


(Gulf Red) 











THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


We are Noted for 
QUICK SERVICE. 


Band Sawed 
CYPRESS and 
LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—The Delta Millwork Manufac- 
turing Co. has surrendered its charter to the State. 

CONNECTICUT. Seymour—The Seymour Commercial 
Co., recently organized, has taken over the plant and prop- 
erty of the Seymour Lumber & Hardware Co. The deal is 
said to have involved about $35,000. 

GEORGIA. St. Marys—The sawmill plant of the Bran- 
don Lumber Co. was recently sold to the Bertha Mineral 
Co. The new owners will begin operations of the plant 


* about Dec. 1 under a new name. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Columbia Cabinet Co. has 
changed its name to the Columbia Phonograph Cabinet Co. 

Chicago—The Neola Elevator Co. has transferred all its 
retail lumber yards to the Armour Grain Co. 

Logan—Alex Beck has been succeeded by C. F. Lemmon. 

IOWA. Dubuque—The Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital to $600,000. 

Lisbon—The C. W. Chapman Lumber Co. has sold out to 
G. J. Albright. 

Mechanicsville—William J. Dallas has sold out to the 
Iowa Builders’ Supply Co., of Garner. 

Sioux City—The Jensen Lumber Co. has bought out the 
North Riverside Lumber Co. 

Stanhope—The League Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by John E. Fardel. 
_ MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Towar & Kelley Lumber Co. 
is liquidating. 

MINNESOTA. Dassel—The Dassel Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Central Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Duluth—The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

Foreston—The Tri-County Lumber Co. has been suc- 


ceeded by the Rudd Lumber Co., with headquarters at- 


Milaca. 


MISSOURI. Albany—The Gentry Co. Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Cousin Lumber Co. 

Joplin—The C. E. Mathews Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Puxico—A change in ownership has been made in the 
Fulkerson Bros. Handle Co. 

_ St. Louis—The Julius Seidel Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital to $250,000. 

NEBRASKA. Fordyce—Weller Bros. (Inc.), of Omaha, 
Neb., have succeeded Peter Becker. 

Humphrey—Weller Bros. (Inc.) have sold out. 

_, Seward—The Seward Lumber & Fuel Co. has increased 
its capital to $50,000. 

_ NEW JERSEY. Belleville—Theodore Jerolman is clos- 
ing out. 

NORTH_DAKOTA. Hankinson-Sonora—The Hankinson 
Lumber Co., of which J. B. Ballard is president, has 
bought out the yards of the S. P. Ireland & Sons Co. at 
these points. 

OHIO. Arcadia—The Arcadia Hardware & Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by J. E. Christian. 

Cincinnati—The Globe Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Marietta—The Central Manufacturing & Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Citizens Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at hag eine ae W. Va. 

acetates Toledo Carriage Woodwork Co. is closing 
out. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Empire Chair Co. has 
increased its capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 

TEXAS. Eagle Lake—The George W. Keith Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Eagle Lake Lumber Co. 

Floyd—The Storrie Lumber Co. has sold out to the Con- 
sumers Lumber Co., of Greenville. 

Lockney—J. C. Woldridge Lumber Co. has succeeded to 
the business of the Lockney Lumber Co. 

Richland Springs—The R. A. Gardner Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Prather & Miller Lumber Co. 

UTAH. The Burton-Cotton Lumber Co. should read the 
Burton Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Burlington—The Badger Basket & Veneer 
Co. has increased its capital from $40,000 to $50,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Autauga (P. O. Autaugaville)—Autauga 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; authorized capital $5,000. 

Birmingham—Bowers & Dobbs Manufacturing Co. was 

recently incorporated for $5,000 to manufacture boxes, 
erates etc. Thomas C. Dobbs is president of the company; 
J. G. Dobbs, vice president, and P. B. Bowers, secretary- 
treasurer. 
_ Birmingham—Hodges-Bentley Furniture Co. has been 
incorporated for $4,000. The incorporators_ are J. F. 
Hodges, president and general manager; J. B. Bentley, vice 
president, and C. E. Evins, secretary-treasurer. 

Mobile—Robinson Land & Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated by W. B. Patterson with a capital stock of $250,000. 

Springville—Springville Cooperage Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; John Purifoy, Sam High and others. : 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—Frisco Stave Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with an authorized capital of 
$30,000, of which $15,000 has been subscribed. The incor- 
porators are R. L. Smith, H. L. LaNieve and W. W. Case. 

CALIFORNIA. Lancaster—Lancaster Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Washington Lumber Vulcanizing 
Co. has been incorporated to carry on business of vulcaniz- 
ing, creosoting and fireproofing with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000. Incorporators: W.I. N. Lofland, George W. 
Morgan and Frank Jackson. 

GEORGIA. Bainbridge—Builders 
Co.; authorized capital $20,000. 

Quitman—Mussell Cypress Co. has been incorporated to 
operate sawmills, shingle mills, planing mills etc. The 
authorized capital is $25,000, with the privilege of increas- 
ing it to not exceeding $100,000. A. J. Mussell, E. H. Smith 
and J. H. Malloy are the incorporators. 

ILLINOIS. Carlinville—Illinois Timber Co. was _ re- 
cently incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,000 
(to deal in lumber and timber). The incorporators are E. 
L. Palmer, E. D. Palmer and C. M. Palmer. 

Chicago—Western Molding Co. has been incorporated. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Larrimer Furniture Co. was in- 
corporated recently. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—Universal Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

— eee Veneer Co.; authorized capital 
00, ; 

LOUISIANA. Madison—Madison Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

MAINE. Harrington—Green Lake Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated. 

Portland—Newfoundland Pulp & Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated to cut, manufacture and deal in lumber, 
pulp, paper etc. The company is capitalized at $5000 and 
has as its officers, Clarence G. Trott, president; P. B. 
Drew, treasurer, and T. L. Croteau, clerk. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—McCandless Bros. (to deal in tim- 
ber products); authorized capital $25,000; George F., J. M. 
and J. G. McCandless. 

Grand Rapids—National Humidor Cigar Box Co.; au- 
thorized capital $40,000. 

Rock—Maple Ridge Manufacturing Co. has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and deal in excelsior and forest 
products with an authorized capital of $50,000. 


Lumber & Supply 


MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—Williams Column & Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $10,000; R. W. Williams and others, 

a Lumber Co. was incorporated re. 
cently. 

Poplarville—Mississippi Veneer Co.; authorized capita] 
$50,000. The incorporators are G. W. Headley, jr., 1. A, 
Headley and C. B. Ashbrook. The offices of the company 
are located at Lexington, Ky. 

MONTANA. Billings—Billings Cabinet Co. in business 
here has been incorporated for $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Bayard—J. L. Hall Lumber Co. in busij- 
ness here was recently incorporated for $25,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Washington & Eastern 
Timber Co, (to engage in timber and lumber business); 
authorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: Horace E, ‘jun. 
ham, G. A. Ferguson and A. M. Hyland. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Washington—Peoples Building & 
Lumber Co.; authorized capital $100,000. The com»any 
was incorporated by F. Alligood, F. W. Fox and J. A, 
Trickett. 

Wilmington—East Coast Manufacturing Co.; authorized 
capital $25,000. T. C. McEachin is president of the com- 
pany; T. R. Crown, vice president, and C. F. Howell, sec. 
retary-treasurer. The company will build a lumber plant 
on Smith’s Creek. 

OREGON. Portland—Coast Fir Lumber Co. in business 
here was incorporated recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—W. E. Hooper & Co, 
(to carry on a general lumber business); authorized «.pi- 
tal $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Crescent Furniture 
Co. was incorporated recently by W. E. Gantt, jr., and J, 
F. Taylor. 2 
—— Manufacturing Co.; authorized capital 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—Watertown Sash & 
Door Factory; authorized capital $100,000. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—G. F. Felt Lumber Co. in busi- 
ness here has been incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Lancaster—Lancaster 
was incorporated recently. 

Seattle—Forest By-Products Co.; 
$100,000; Frank McKnight. 

Seattle—Seattle Chair & Woodworking Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

Walla Walla—Wallowa Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$500,000; S. T. Prather, H. McKinnis and J. C. Edsall. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Petersburg—West Virginia Coal & 
Timber Co.; authorized capital $600,000. Incorporators: 
Emlen T. Littell, Henry P. Bridges, Calvin W. Hendrick, 
August W. Presglaves and Clarence W. Whealton. 

Sutton—Moon Lumber Co, (to operate sawmills in Brax- 
ton and Webster counties); authorized capital $100,000, 
Incorporators: George P. Gillespie, Fred L. Fox, V. G. 
Casseday, C. W. Rinehart and Graydon Gillespie. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee — American Standardized 
House Co.; authorized capital $25,000. Edwin C. Knoerns- 
child, Gustav M. Hafenbrack and Theodore W. Brazeau 
are the incorporators. ; 

Milwaukee—Stowell Lumber Co. was recently incor- 

orated for $5,000. Incorporators: Werner J. Trimborn, 
Raymond J. Grode and E. L. Nohl. 

Racine—Dempsey Lumber Co., a Washington corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of $500,000, has filed articles and 
been granted a charter to do business in Wisconsin. Law- 
rence T. Dempsey is president of the company. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Strathroy—Middlesex Furniture Co., [td., 
has been incorporated to manufacture furniture and has an 
authorized capital of $500,000. James W. Cameron, John 
C. Scott and Herbert E. Mitchell. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Florence—The Florence Wagon Works will 
increase the capacity of its plant. A sawmill will be in- 
stalled to cut hickory and white oak used in the manu/ac- 
ture of wheels and other wagon parts. 


ARKANSAS. Abbott—J. A. McNeely will rebuild the 
bg and blacksmith shop recently burned at a loss 
of $2000. 

Marianna—F. B. Leonard, of Metropolis, Ill., is building 
a sawmill to cut hickory, pecan and other hardwoods. ‘The 
new addition will have a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The Fassett Lumber Co. is 
erecting a new yard at a cost of $8000 and will move its 
present yard to the new location. f 

Santa Cruz—The San Vicente Lumber Co. will rep!.ice 
the dry kilns at its plant, which were destroyed by jire 
recently. 

GEORGIA. St. Marys—A sawmill is to be erected by 
the Brandon Lumber Co. on Kilkenny Island, twenty-~ ‘ve 
miles south of Savannah, for the utilization of a lige 
tract of virgin yellow pine timber. 

INDIANA. Mooreland—Frank Anderson is erec!.ng 
buildings for a new retail lumber yard. 

MISSOURI. Greenville—A new building is being ere: ‘cd 
by the Marsh- Wilkinson Lumber & Mercantile Co. and will 
be ready for occupancy in about five weeks. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sladeville—D. W. Garrish will 
rebuild the sawmill, cotton gin and gristmill, which w re 
recently burned at a loss of $10,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—The Fargo Lumber Co., of 
which George M. Sweetland is proprietor, is erectiny 4 
building, which will be ready for occupancy in about 
sixty days. 

OHIO. Toledo—The Milburn Wagon Co. is buildin’ 4 
new dry kiln at its plant. The building, one story, 80 00 
feet in size, will have a capacity of 2,000,000 feet of lum!»'T. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—The Bruce Lumber Co. will '1- 
crease its stock and also open a down town Office in about 
two weeks. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The Brown Lumber | 
whose mill was destroyed by fire a short time ago, will 
rebuild it at once on the same site. The company 'a5 
bought the machinery in the old mill at Coburg and \ ill 
move it to Cottage Grove. The rebuilt plant will hav» 4 
daily capacity of 75,000 feet. 

OREGON. Gardiner—The Gardiner Mill Co., of *an 
Francisco, Cal., will erect a sawmill to replace that 
destroyed by fire more than a yearago. The new fir lum- 
ber plant will have a daily cutting capacity of betwcen 
60,000 and 70,000 feet. 

VIRGINIA. Fort Blackmore—The Stony Creek Lumber 
Co., a recently intorporated concern, is installing a *\%- 
mile standard-gage railway to its camp and a naire 
gage road from the mill into the timber for logging. / 
band mill and large circular mill and 100 houses for eni- 
ployees will also be erected. 


ARIZONA. Gadsen—Dunn & Morgan will open a yard 
here. 

ARKANSAS. Earl—W. B. Gray recently began the 
retail lumber business. 

INDIANA. Laketon—The Farmers Elevator Co. has 
begun the grain and lumber business. ; 

IOWA. Hayfield—The Iowa Builders Supply Co., with 
headquarters at Garner, is opening a yard here. 
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Mason City—The Eighth Street Mill & Fixture Co. has 
besun the planing mill business. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Berwick Coal & Lumber 
Co has organized recently and will develop its coal and 
timber lands located in Perry and Letcher counties. Coal 
mines Will be opened and sawmills installed. The company 
wil make a specialty of railroad cross ties. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—A. G. Darden has begun 
the wholesale and commission hardwood and yellow pine 
Jwaber business. 

MAINE. Sandypoint—The Sandypoint Shipbuilding Cor- 
porition has engaged in the shipbuilding business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—The Davis Woodworking 
Co. has begun the wood working business. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Raymond S. Cooper recently 
bexin the wholesale lumber. business. i : 

\vest Branch—H. W. Loud & Sons are opening a planing 
and sawmill here. 

ViSSISSIPPI. Laurel—The Robinson Warwick Lumber 
Co. has begun the commission lumber business. 

M:. Olive—The Rook Lumber Co. recently installed a 
smc} mill near Mt. Olive and will have its office and load- 
ing docks at that point. 

M:SSOURI. Joplin—The Ferguson Lumber Co., of Ft. 
Smith, Ark., is opening a yard here. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Adsit Ward Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the trade. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lincolnton—D. E. Rhyne con- 
templates the development of his 600-acre tract of timber. 

Fayetteville—The Oakland Lumber Co. was recently or- 
ganized and will soon install a planing mill, lath and 
shingle mill. The company owns from 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 feet of timber and will buy additional timber from time 
to time. : 

Midway—wNifong, Foyster & Lewellyn Co. was organized 
recently to operate a lumber plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—Greever & Putnam will open a 

yvard here. 

, Miami—The Hetcham Lumber Co. has entered the trade. 

Miami—W. H. Logan Lumber & Coal Co. recently began 
the lumber business. 

Wester—The Wester Lumber Co. has entered the trade. 

OREGON. Toledo—The Pioneer Lumber Co. has begun 
the sawmill business. 

TEXAS. Clyde—B. C. Clemer will open a yard here 
in about six weeks. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), of 
Portland, Ore., are opening an office here. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Iowa Lumber Co. has 
begun the wholesale lumber business. 

Tacoma—R. S. Valentine & Co. have engaged in the 
lumber brokerage business. 


WYOMING. Glenrock—The Glenrock Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—H. W. Wright, for- 
merly connected with Merrill & Ring as manager of that 
company’s operations in this province, has purchased tim- 
ber from the provincial government and will start opera- 
tions on his own account, 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Holmes, Hogue & Co., box manu- 
facturers, have begun business, 

Montreal—Julien Therrien, Reg., 
wholesale and retail lumber business. 

Montreal—Cleophas Boudrias and Napoleon Soucy have 
begun the lumber business under the firm name of 
Boudrias & Soucy. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. lLaMoine—A fire, which destroyed the 
greater part of the little town of LaMoine, started in the 
store of the LaMoine Lumber & Trading Co., with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, on Nov. 21. The flames de- 
stroyed the box factory of the company, valued at $30,000, 
8,000,000 feet of lumber, a machine shop, warehouse and 
several cottages. 

ARKANSAS. Abbott—The woodwork and blacksmith 
shop of John A. McNeely was burned recently. The loss 
is estimated at about $3,000, with no insurance. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The manufacturing plant of Rey- 
nolds ‘Bros, Lumber Co. was damaged by fire recently, 
entailing a loss estimated at $5,000. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—Fire of unknown origin recently 
destroyed the hardwood mill of the Iatt Lumber Co., Ltd. 
The loss, which is estimated at $50,000, is partly covered 
by insurance. The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—The plant of the Charles 
Cc. Gardiner Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently, which 
caused a loss of approximately $25,000. Thousands of feet 
of hardwood and softwood lumber were destroyed by the 
flames, 

TENNESSEE. Dickson—Fire of unknown origin recent- 
ly visited the plant of the Dickson Planing Mill Co. and 
caused a loss of $150,000 with no insurance. The buildings, 
together with the lumber yards, were completely destroyed. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cranbrook—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the sash and door factory of the Cranbrook Sash 
& Door Co. The loss is estimated at $40,000 with $6,000 
insurance. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Lumber valued at $90,000 in the 
lumber yard of W. H. Pauze was destroyed by fire on 
Nov. 21. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 
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E are amply equip- 
ped with planing 
mill facilities to furnish on 
short notice all kinds of 
finish and trim, and guar- 
antee uniform size and 
quality. Large and well 
assorted, thoroughly sea- 
soned stocks are always 
maintained ready for rush 
orders. Try us the next 
time. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 


See Page 30 
Some improvement exists in the local trade. With ad- 
vanced yellow pine prices, the general trend upward has 


produced more buying and hardwood people say that 
business is considerably better than it was a couple of 
weeks ago. As a proof that hardwood business is better 
many wholesalers point to rather well filled order files 
that were rather lean looking a little while ago. The 
more pronouneed ear shortage and the positive knowl- 
edge that everywhere the log supply will be curtailed this 
winter, making certain a shorter than normal future lumber 
production, present conditions that have much to do with 
the new impetus noticed in the market. With some of the 
woods quiet is expected to remain until the first of the 
new year, but spring buying is looked for earlier than 
usual. Fir has been enjoying a better industrial demand 
Within recent days. Prices on most woods remain firm. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipment 
Renorted by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED Noy. 24 


Lumber Shingles 





MU UAE ia veleteuotercraiameeicisteanetern iis 63,441,000 10,725,000 
11 Us aren a Ae Rie ie ay Rea ee 59,534,000 9,469,000 
EACH ORB. cides 5 tiers. race wes 3,907,000 1,256,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 24 


Lumber Shingles 








ATL Calvanese samira arena prez reer ener 3,111,756,000 568,211,000 

Bh de olan reveveiw ieteieretereeat eran cate 2,738,065,000 564,210,000 
EROCNQRBG) o.5. 0.5 cyan asco eres 373,691,000 4,001,000 

Lumber Shingles 

F SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 24 

WOdS” Autoakniea tee cree Oeiasieee 27,381,000 6,256,000 

BEEP Rhos soeie sve wevaiteecie et see cn anaes de ones 24,133,000 2,758,000 
WMI 5 om teks ure 3,248,000 3,498,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Novy, 24 


Lumber Shingles 


{CAPE OR rte eee ay 1,416,069,000 385,228,000 
I ee ee ee 1'284'424'000 _3231670;000 
Ee en 131,645,000 61,558,000 


Vormits issued by the Chicago building department 
‘cs the week ended Nov. 27, 1917, are as follows: 








z ASS No. Value 
* } 900 and under $ 5,000........... 22 $ 43,300 
“00 and under ree 9 64,500 
{900 and under ZOSOUD 5 cc 6500 0s 2 172,500 
<9 100 and under PR os 5 as eine A ces 4 123,000 
: 90 and under 100,000........... 1 75,000 
Sv { & Co., 4-story warehouse......... 1 125,000 
The Phoenix Theater, 12-story theater 
_ MINE ORCS MRINIIE. 6 6:4 550.5 69,4: 0! de 6x08 1 1,000,000 
Fourreenth Church of Christ-Scientist, 
MENGE reiacove sans e ce race areetrccca ies chenpasecer ors ‘| 
. UAUM Ie Coreen centr eee apa aia ae cbad eo are 
;\“erage valuation for week............ 
ear DEOVAE NOCUM 66s soieis oe, dive cvs’ s 


“rage valuation previous week 
US corresponding week 1916..... 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 27, 1 
als corresponding period 1916 

‘als corresponding period 1915....... 

‘tals corresponding period 19 

Jetals corresponding period 1913....... 10,024 
J otals corresponding period 1912 
Jotals corresponding period 1911 
J otals corresponding period 1910 





totals corresponding period 1909 . ie 
Jluls corresponding period 1908....... 9,313 62,325,040 
otals corresponding period 1907....... 7,523 58,341,420 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—It is likely that fair buying of north- 
orn pine stocks, where they are obtainable, will continue 
rather active for some time. Stocks in the North were 





never lighter for this season and perhaps this winter’s 
log production will be lighter than it has ever been. Con- 
sequently the supply of stock next spring will be even 
shorter than now and such a condition will no doubt in- 
duce steady buying. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26.—Mill stocks in some lines 
are much reduced and difficulty is experienced in filling 
assorted orders. Yard trade is very scattering and is 
small in volume. Factory demand is still good outside of 
the sash and door factories, which are running light and 
have reduced their lumber orders considerably. The 
situation indicates that dry lumber will be a scarce article 
next spring. Late sawed lumber has had no chance to 
dry before winter sets in, and will have to dry out next 
spring. Dry stock is especially scarce in low grade boards 
and in the high grade factory lumber, especially thick 
stock. Prices have not changed materially as far as lists 
go, but are steadily stronger. Salesmen are not forcing 
the trade but are advising friends to place restocking or- 
ders early. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Wholesalers report 
greater activities from buyers than for several weeks. 
Consumers of white pine are apparently waking up to 
the fact that they are not going to get supplies at prices 
that formerly prevailed while the increasing cost of pro- 
duction and a curtailment in the output continue to as- 
sert themselves. These conditions, augmented by recent 
boosts in the price of lower grade stock, have been charac- 
terized by heavier buying. Inability to get shipments 
thru with any degree of promptness, due to a scarcity of 
cars, is considered a factor in the activities which buyers 
are manifesting in placing orders and in urging that they 
be shipped at the earliest possible time. Yard supplies 
in the lower grades are none too plentiful and they are 
bound to be much scarcer before the winter is over, as 
comparatively little stock remains to arrive by vessel. 


New York, Nov. 27.—White pine prices are high and a 
good demand continues to come from industrial sources. 
Building inquiries are limited, but with a scarcity of sup- 
plies at mill points prices are well held and there is little 
indication of any decided drop during the winter. Pattern 
orders come along freely. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The white pine market holds 
strong and wholesalers have advanced their prices on 
cuts, common and box lumber about $2 a thousand feet. 
Slow delivery of this stock from Canada is reported, but 
some improvement has lately occurred. Mill conditions 
are such, however, that no large amount of stock appears 
available. Demand from retailers is on a small scale, as 
little building is being done at present, but box lumber 
sells quite readily. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—Demand for eastern spruce con- 
tinues good, especially for Government purposes. _Dimen- 
sion is sought for by the Government but demand for 
frames for the retail yards is as poor as before, owing 
to the lethargic dwelling house construction. Prices con- 
tinue well regulated in favor of the seller, on account of 
the demand and the supply not being at all above what 
is needed. Prices remain firm, base, 8-inch and under 
$40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. There 
is still some uncertainty about the random market. The 
shortage of cars in Maine and on the Canadian Pacific 
continues unrelieved. Narrow random is still sold at $34, 
Maine stock, and some dealers still hopefully ask $36. 
Canadian random may be had for $32. For 2x8-inch quo- 
tations remain at $35 for Canadian, and business for Amer- 
ican is mostly done at $36. In 2x10- and 2x12-inch there 
is still limited trade with prices being generally about $39 
to $42 and $40 to $43 respectively. The board market con- 
tinues very firm, dry boards being none too plentiful. 
Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, are firmer this 
week than a week ago, when they were quoted $31 to $32. 


























































Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





A glance at photo be- 
low, which shows north 
end of the interior of our 
rough shed, bears out our 
statements of good stocks 
on hand from which to fill 
orders promptly. We're 
anxious to have you try 
us out—not alone on ser- 
vice, but also quality and 
price. Interested? Write 
us today. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Matched spruce boards are firm at $36 to $37, the latter 
price being for the best stock. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Little change is reported. The de- 
mand is good with a firm list of prices, owing largely to 
continued business from the Government. The retail trade 
is inactive with little prospect of improvement during the 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—The white cedar trade is becoming 
more quiet, as posts are not moving much now and the 
pole trade has been light for a long time. The trade looks 
for early spring buying tho, as new stocks will be light 


winter. Thick stocks are scarce and with the approach- 
ing possibility of snow retailers are urging their shippers 
to hurry up on unfilled business. 


on account of conditions prevailing in the woods. There 
is no change in white cedar shingle prices, and the shingles 
are scarce. 






























































Duplex 4-Wheel Drive— 
The Winter Motor Truck 


ye for year-round service, Duplex Trucks are 
hauling capacity loads over snow-banked, ice-cov- 

ered highways during the months when many rear- 
wheel drive trucks are stored for the winter. 

Exclusive application of the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive principle 
makes Duplex Trucks dependable—equal to any emergency. They 
ere performing difficult haulage tasks under most adverse road 
conditions—giving care-free service 12 months of every year, with 
credit to their builders and satisfaction to their owners. 

If you plan motorizing your delivery, or adding another truck 
to your present fleet, let us give you Duplex haulage facts and 
figures for your particular business. It isn’t necessary to wait 
until spring if you purchase a Duplex. We can make immediate 
deliveries, and you can utilize this powerful truck during the 
remaining winter months. 

We suggest prompt action, because war conditions and the 
government’s demands may make impossible the filling of orders 
for individuals and corporations later on. 

Duplex trucks are built especially for lumber operators and 
dealers with long wheel base or fifth-wheel attachment for trailers, 
and are giving economical, never-faltering service. Write for 
the Duplex catalog and the heavy haulers’ magazine, “Duplex 
Doings.” 


Address all communications to Dept. 183 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 














Cost on 
Building 


Save Logging Roads 


Every mile of construction and haul cut out adds to your profits. You 
can not only save on road cost, but you will find you can 
greatly increase your hauling capacity with your 
present equipment when you install the 


Barienger 







Formerly Inaccessible 





on account of steep descents or the 
prohibitive cost of circuitous roads necessary 
to log, can now be brought down to landings at nominal 
cost. Every year finds more of these Barienger Brakes in use. 


Let us tell you where you can see them in use and give you an estimate on equipment for your needs, 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, Carthage, N. Y. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26.—Some of the line yards 
are buying posts in considerable quantity, tho retail trade 
is practically over for the season. But the yards have heen 
pretty well cleaned out of posts, and a little inquiry has 
shown that there will be difficulty in getting supplies next 
spring. Forehanded dealers are stocking up, believing that 
even if there is sufficient stock next spring, prices will be 
high enough to justify their buying now. Poles are not 
active, as they are in somewhat better supply and plans 
of the companies are not sufficiently advanced to warrant 
laying in pole supplies as yet. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Representatives here are 
taking only business forced on them, as the mills show no 
desire for business. They report stocks are short and 
broken. Demand is fairly good and country yards have 
no great quantity of stock left. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—The hardwood trade in Chicago, with- 
in the last few days, has improved some over what it was, 
Many wholesalers have booked many orders and they ire 
somewhat at a loss for reasons for the sudden buying 
spurt. Opinion differs whether it is due mostly to a grow ing 
car shortage, with buyers taking heed and placing b:isi- 
ness, or whether buyers, who have been maintaining all 
along that they were stocked for some time to come, were 
actually in need of lumber. Anyway, the trade cares liitle 
for reasons so the buying is improved. The eall is most 
active for low grades, and manufacturers, in both the 
North and the South, have no trouble marketing all their 
low grade at strong prices. It is likely that from now on 
the Government will buy more hardwoods for airplane nd 
other purposes, and manufacturers are gradually getting 
into line to produce exactly what the Government needs, 
With stocks everywhere lower than usual at this time of 
year, and the outlook for a lower production than ever 
before, there is no reason why the hardwood trade should 
not experience a rather steady run of business during the 
next few weeks at least, despite the fact that this is usual- 
ly the dull period. 





Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 26.—It is difficult to determine 
which is the more striking feature of the hardwood situa- 
tion here at the moment, the firmness of prices or the 
shortage of equipment for handling logs to the mills and 
lumber to consumers in all parts of the country. The 
cost of labor and other items is advancing steadily. Lum- 
ber manufacturers are beginning to realize that produc- 
tion must be further curtailed if cars are not speeded up 
and they are therefore loth to part with their present 
holdings until they are able to see some hope of replace- 
ment on a profitable basis. There is a good demand for 
southern hardwoods and this is proving a stimulus to the 
market. Difficulties of effecting deliveries, however, «re 
steadily increasing, and private consumers can not hive 
their orders filled with any degree of promptness. Lium- 
ber manufacturers here are paying increasing attention to 
Government orders. The relative position of the various 
items is without special change from a week ago. As a 
general rule low grade lumber is in better request than 
the higher grades. There is a very good call for high 
grade veneers, and certain thicknesses of plain oak, ash 
and hickory are much wanted. There is a moderate move- 
ment of quartered red and white oak and quartered red 
gum, but this is below normal. Sap gum is moving in 
pretty good volume in the higher grades and the market 
on cypress is reported steady. There is a very good call 
noted for cottonwood, gum and poplar in box boards. 
Manufacturers of auto trucks are in the market for con- 
siderable quantities of special hardwood stock and they 
find some difficulty in securing their requirements 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 27.—General conditions in the 
ber trade are much better than had been expected 
the situation would be entirely satisfactory if the t:affic 
situation could be cleared up. Orders are much easivcr to 
obtain than cars, and domestic business is coming «long 


im- 
and 


well. War orders are sa heavy at this time that some of 
the’ mills have been running day and night and refusing 
some domestic business which it is impossible to gei to. 
Export demand is also picking up nicely, poplar !eing 
one of the woods in export demand. Demand for gun is 
strong, while prices are still advancing and some muanu- 
facturers believe that some new high water levels will 
shortly be marked. These manufacturers refuse annual 
contracts, feeling that the market will go much }h xher 
than at present, while the traffic situation does not war- 
rant taking chances on long term contracts. Ther: has 
been a decided improvement in poplar siding for don: stic 
use, while the outlook in the furniture and music.! in- 
strument industries is a slight bit more promising. ‘| low- 
ever, the big business at this time is practically co: tined 
to war stocks consisting of thick ash, oak, gum, hi kory 
etc., some mahogany being included in this list, whiie the 
war demand for walnut has practically taken it awa, from 
domestic consumers. Mills find a ready market for » alnut 
logs, flitches, airplane stock etc. Log stocks are ehtly 
better due to improvement in labor conditions it some 
localities, but the shortage of cars to transfer logs ; caus- 


ing the mill supplies to become light in certain seciions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—The market continues “c- 
tive with plenty of business offered in stable lines, »' the 
mills generally prefer not to accept new business witil 
they can clear up what is already on hand and pressilix, 
some of the orders dating far back. Cars are growin: 
searcer daily and the mills are catching up very slow)). 
most of them being unable to obtain all the labor they ci 
use. There is a strong call for oak oil rig timbers and t! 
common and heavier grades continue in good reques 
especially in fancy stock. Box material of all kinds col: 
tinues in steady demand, the factories appearing not (> 
have very extensive reserves. Flooring demand is smal’, 
and other grades of finish are weakening somewhat 
Prices are strong, however. 


St. Louis, Mo.,. Nov. 26.—Demand for thick oak has be- 
come so great and stocks of seasoned wood so small thet 
yards now are turning their attention to the buying of 
thick green oak. There has been an especially heavy de- 
mand for green stock by St. Louis yards, and buying has 
been heavy within the last week, No. 2 and better being 
bought in large quantities. It is believed that the buying 
of green oak is-only temporary. Car oak is especiaily 
strong, most mills being well filled up with orders. ‘The 
lower grades of gum continue in good demand. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 26.—The market continues 
strong, with Government business tending to increase and 
car shortage, on the other hand, tending to restrict fur- 
ther the movement of other than emergency stocks. ‘0x 
factories still seem to be taking all the low grade stuff 
obtainable and call for more. Better inquiry is reported 
for high grade gum and oak. Upper grade ash is in strong 
call and low supply. Prices are rated firm all around, but 
car shortage prevents the mills from reaping the full 
benefits of their favorable market situation. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The hardwood market con- 
tinues strong-and active despite average prices on some 
grades being lower than a week ago. On the whole the 
market is steady, with quite as many advances as de- 
clines. Quartered stocks in all grades of white oak are 
firm and unchanged, but in quartered red oak there have 
been declines of $4 on the 1- and 14-inch FAS and $2 on 
the 2-inch, to $70, $73 and $77 respectively, while the same 
thicknesses of No. 2 common are $2 lower at $24, $26 and 
gos. There have been declines of from $1 to $2 on the 
j-iuch plain white and red oak, FAS, selects, No. 1 com- 
mo. and selects, and Nos. 1 and 2 common. There is an 
advance of $1 in 2-inch FAS to $71; of $5 in 24-inch to 
gss, and of $2 each in 3- and 4-inch FAS to $87 and $91. 
In ‘he 2-inch, No. 2 common and sound wormy, there are 
ad: ances of $2 to $39. The above are Cincinnati prices. 
Thiu the Cairo gateway there were fewer changes. De- 
cli: s of $1 are noted in the 14%- and 1%-inch FAS plain 
and red oak to $63. All other changes are advances of 

2 each on the 1- to 2-inch thicknesses of selects and Nos. 
9 and 8 common. Ash continues a strong item, every 
advance of a week ago holding firm with a further advance 
of 8) in 4-inch FAS, to an even $100 a thousand. New 
quotations on clear face strips are given, of $43 for 4/4 
anc $46 for 5/4. Basswood also holds its strength at ad- 
vanced prices, with an additional quotation of $39 for 
5/4 log run. A few changes are made in chestnut, the 
demand for which, however, has not slackened. Number 
1 common is $4 lower on the 5/4 and 8/4 thicknesses, at 
$40 and $42 respectively; $2 lower on 5/4, No. 3 common, 
at $22, and $1 lower on 8/4, at $24. Advances of $1 each 
to $22 have been made on 5/4 sound wormy and No. 2 com- 
mon wormy. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26.—The hardwoods are about hold- 
ing their own, tho the situation is peculiar in that few 
members of the trade have orders ahead for any consid- 
erable business. The movement attains very fair pro- 
portions in the aggregate, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of making shipment, and no material concessions are being 
made. The mills hold out for advanced figures, in most 
cases, and there are dealers Who stand ready to take up 
any stocks that may be offered. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Hardwood requirements are firm 
and stocks are none too well offered. Prices are well held, 
and while mill stocks are only fair in a number of cases, 
there has been an accumulation of stock, but most of this 
has been sold and is awaiting shipment. The demand is 
light and orders are mainly coming from millwork people, 
excepting contracts for stock for Government work. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Demand for the leading hard- 
woods holds up steadily, the buyers mostly being concerns 
which are interested in the turning out of war orders. 
Principal woods in demand are maple, oak and ash, with 
a fair demand for birch. The furniture trade shows some 
slowing down because of the uncertainty arising from the 
war, and the same is true of the building business. 





Ashland, Ky., Nov. 26.—Demand for thick oak is good 
as is bill stock of all descriptions. Thick ash and black 
walnut find a ready market at satisfactory prices. Manu- 
facturing is very light, and the log supply is pretty well 
cleaned up for the season. Prices are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26.—Twin city demand for 
hardwood has shown some increase, as consumers have 
been running steadily and have cleaned up most of the 
stock bought early in the fall. No special activity is ex- 
pected in the market until after inventories, but dealers 
expect the resources of northern mills to be strained to 
the utmost before spring, owing to the increasing difficulty 
in getting shipments from southern mills. Dealers here 
have had an unusual run of demand from other markets 
which has taken supplies normally used here. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—Tho a few report a fair demand 
for hardwoods, the rank and file of the wholesalers here 
see no improvement except that prices are high and firm, 
and bid fair to go higher if the Government continues to 


keep up its inroads on the hardwood market. 
There is no improvement in the dwelling house con- 
struction field. Nor is the trade with the piano people 


carriage makers and furniture people what it normally 
oueht to be. The mill people are of course having a good 
business in supplying lumber for airplane propellers, army 
cots, rifle butts and similar things used in the war. But 
the wholesalers are still complaining of the dullness of the 
trade. Current prices are: Oak, plain, $69 to $74; quar- 
tered, $92 to $95; maple, $60 to $62; birch, red, $72 to $75; 
sap, $62 to $65; basswood, $59 to $65; ash, $72 to $74. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Present demand is light, but despite 
at fact prices remain firm. Production this winter in 

’ woods will be lighter than ever and this condition 
will aid materially in keeping prices strong. Wholesalers, 
ronerally, expect earlier spring buying than usual, tho 
iemand may remain light till the first of the new year. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The market is quite dull, as 
huilding business has fallen off considerably in the last 
few weeks. Prices hold about the same, largely on ac- 
cot of the strength shown in other building woods. 
Some report is made of scarcity of certain sizes in hem- 
loc's, which would indicate that the mills are not carrying 
extensive stocks. .No immediate improvement in trade is 
looked for, : 


New York, Nov. 27.—There is very little call for. this 
stock because of the slight improvement in the building 
sicuation, and it is generally believed that retailers will 
cirain from heavy purchases during the next three or 
four months. The stock available from shippers is very 
‘mited and mill assortments are low, and wholesalers are 
“etting all the business they care to handle under the 
orcumstances. 





: North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Altho some stock is 
due to arrive before navigation closes, dealers generally 
report a smaller quantity of stock in their yards than 
usual and the general impression prevails that there will 
be a marked scarcity before next.spring. There: is some 
buying ahead but it is not’extensive. Prices are decidedly 
firm and dealers state that there is’ every indication of 
higher quotations before next spring on account of the 
higher prices that producers will exact from the trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—With the logging season on 
and labor scarce the hemlock mills represented at this 
center are much discouraged over the outlook for this 
winter’s cut. Present stocks are low, and while this con- 
dition is in line with the demand more green stocks are 
needed to keep up even less than the normal supply of 
marketable lumber. It is certain that it will not be 
possible to sell the new cut as low as the hemlock lumber 
now in the market, as the cost of production will be much 
greater. Heavy timbers are in demand, and with the ex- 
tension of many industrial plants in this section it is cer- 
tain that this demand will be further increased, 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—The market is not particularly 
active but prices are firm. Very little hemlock dimension 
is in demand, owing to its scarcity and the greater readi- 
ness with which spruce may be secured, the mills not by 
far having cut as much hemlock as could be used. There 
still remains a great scarcity of dry eastern clipped hem- 
lock boards. As a result they are firmer and are generally 
quoted at $32, 10 to 16 feet. Even those who but a few 
days ago were willing to accept $31 are now holding out 
and getting the higher price, with prospects of even more 
in the immediate future. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Poplar continues to enjoy a good 
market for high and low grade stocks. Prices are firm 
and considered very satisfactory from the seller’s view- 
point. Reports are that very little new lumber is being 
produced and consequently, with present stocks dwindling 
down, it may be considerably harder in the future to get 
desirable poplar lumber than now. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 28.—Demand for poplar is active, 
with the mills able to dispose of their output and no ex- 
tensive accumulations to be found. The lower grades in 
particular are called for with considerable freedom, these 
grades being used extensively for boxes and other pur- 
poses. The higher grades are also in fair request, and the 
whole list is regarded as in satisfactory shape in so far 
as the railroad embargoes do not interfere with the move- 
ment. Poplar has received considerable attention also in 
the export trade of late, and it looks as tho there might 
be a spurt in the foreign forwardings. The range of values 
is well sustained, and the future is regarded with con- 
fidence. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—Further advances on a num- 
ber of grades and thicknesses of poplar, plain and quar- 
tered, feature this market, while but six quotations are 
on a lower basis, these being declines of $1 each in No. 1 
common, 1-inch to $39; 2-inch to $46, and 5-inch panel 
and wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch plain poplar to $71, and of 
$2 each in 1-inch panel and wide No. 1 18- to 23-inch to 
$80; in 1-inch saps and selects to $50, and in %-inch FAS 
7- to 17-inch to $48. On the other hand there are numer- 
ous advances as follows: Of $1 each in 1-inch No. 1 com- 
mon, quartered, to $65; in 1-, 1%- and 2-inch plain FAS, 
1- to 17-inch, to $64, $69 and $71; in 1- and 2-inch No. 2 
common plain to $32 and $38, and in 1-inch No. 4 com- 
mon to $22. Advances of $2 appear in quartered FAS, 1- 
and 1%-inch, to $65 and $67, and in 1l-inch No. 1 com- 
mon and selects to $44. An advance of $7 to $64 is made 
in 2-inch saps and selects. Two new grades of plain 
poplar are quoted this week: Wide No. 2, $58 for 1-inch, 
and panel and wide, No. 1, 18-inch and up, $87 for 1-inch 
and $90 for 1%-inch. All grades and sizes of bevel and 
drop siding and dimensions are strong and unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 26.—Demand for poplar is heavy, 
with first and seconds the best sellers. Stocks are re- 
ported low, with very little new stock going on sticks. 
Railroad embargoes are holding up shipments. Prices re- 
main firm. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—Poplar continues firm in price 
and in moderately fair demand, especially for lower grades. 
Much of it is used for heavy crating. There is also a fair 
demand from manufacturers making high grade specialty 
boxes of various kinds, such as are used in telephone, 
munition, and scientific apparatus work. Prices remain 
firm and unchanged, $69 to $73 for firsts and seconds and 
$57 to $60 for saps. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 22.—The fir market, from an industrial 
viewpoint, continues to improve in this market. There 
is considerable railroad buying and other industrial lines 
using fir are placing orders freely. Sales representatives 
of west Coast wholesalers who are in position to offer 
desirable stocks and assure rather satisfactory delivery 
have no trouble in booking nice business. This is a con- 
‘dition that has changed rather suddenly, as a little while 
ago there was no market to speak of. The west Coast 
reports to the effect that there is more strength in the 
market, and despite their many handicaps mill men are 
going ahead in more satisfactory fashion than they did. 
There is no yard demand for firin this market. The situa- 
tion with spruce remains unchanged. Red cedar shingles 
continue firm in price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Most offices hold firm to 
No. 21 and take business conditioned on grade and ship- 
ment. Uppers are not to be had, so that the only orders 
accepted now are in common and there is a limit on the 
lower grade stuff. Business, considering the situation, has 
been what might be called good the last week. Red 
cedar siding strengthened last week, some quotations be- 
ing $1 up all around, at $27 for clear, $26 for A and $20 for 
B. Business is small, howevér. Red cedar posts, however, 
are continuing in good demand, the market being rather 
undersupplied with all grades of fencing material and 
poles. Spruce is not to be had in this market, except in 
the very commonest grades, for which there is little de- 
mand. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24.—The two greatest factors in 
lumber prices, logs and labor, in the Pacific Northwest 
are surely doing their part toward keeping things firm. 
Fir logs are now quoted at $12, $15 and $18. Cedar lumber 
logs run from ‘$19 to $20. Labor is unsteady and almost 

. unobtainable. Car shortage is becoming more severe, and 
as a result mills that cut anywhere near capacity are 
_ rapidly accumulating stock, most of which is covered by 
_ orders. Rather than run under unfavorable conditions, 
many mills must shut down. Contracts for many millions 
‘of feet of timber for ship building have been offered the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association this week. Alto- 
gether every tendency is toward higher values, It is im- 
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Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camnp timber is 
a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 





Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


600,000 feet 
400,000 feet 


Saw Mills, 


Planing Mills, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Telep 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, aye 


VIRGINIA. 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 











MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
















































































Every Farmer’s 
a Prospect 





and a sure way of 
getting his order is 
to see him occasion- 
ally on some pretext 
or other. As for ex- 
ample install a 


Monarch “c3' Feed Mill 


and get him coming to your yard to have his corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc., ground and while he’s waiting around quiz him 
about the new building he'll be needing soon. You'll find you 
can often make the mill pay you 2 profits—sometimes 3 by sell- 
ing a mill as our agent. 


Ask for details. 
P. O. Box 461, 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy, PA. 


for lumber some day uy 

















Make Your Present Storage Sheds | 
Fireproof 


Add to their life and reduce your 
risk — quickly and easily done. 


Particulars cheerfully furnished. 


John V. Schaefer, President. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope’’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, -° (OWA. 

















INOFELT 


‘“‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


( 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 












possible to obtain spruce for any purpose, no matter what 
price is offered, the Government having taken over the 
entire output. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 24.—Fir mills are all busy and re- 
port a firm market and stiffer prices. Orders for the 
Government and for shipyard work, with the railroad de- 
mand for fir, are the main features. Ship timbers are in 
especially strong demand. There is light demand for 
yard stock and mill stocks continue small. Some yard 
stock inquiry has been coming from Iowa points. There 
have been some concessions on dimension. Clear siding 
is about the No. 19 list. Cars are very scarce. The log 
supply continues about 25 percent below normal and with 
labor continuing scarce. Fir logs are at $11, $14 and $17, 
and occasionally over. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 24.—The fir market is strengthen- 
ing rapidly with dimension and uppers from $1 to $2 
above the prices quoted about two weeks ago. The placing 
by the Government of orders for 40,000,000 feet of ship 
building material has had an additional stiffening effect. 
The retail yards are coming into the market freely now so 
that it is hard to make shipments. Red cedar shingles 
have shown a strong advance the last few weeks and stars 
are quoted at $2.90, or about 50 cents more than a few 
weeks ago. The log market remains unchanged. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Indications are that all the western 
pines would enjoy a good demand here if the mills were 
in a position to take care of the demand. However, the 
mill situation is unchanged and mills are not in a position 
to cater to the Chicago market in a very satisfactory 
manner. Prices on California white and sugar, Idaho and 
western pine are all firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Business has been small 
the last week, and fewer wholesalers are accepting orders 
for western pines, but prices hold firm all around. Mills 
that accept orders show a strong preference for mixed lots 
which include plenty of common stuff that can be shipped 
in open cars, and even under these conditions are not 
keen for orders, unless the cars are in sight. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Both Idaho and the California 
pines are quiet at present and wholesalers find the situa- 
tion showing little encouragement. The mills report a 
continued scarcity of cars and it seems likely that other 
freight will be in sufficient volume for some time to make 
it almost impossible to get long-distance lumber shipments 
thru. Prices hold firm. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Redwood wholesalers are now giving 
most of their attention to the demand that is expected for 
spring trade, and the opinion is that redwood during the 
spring will enjoy one of the best demands since it has 
been in request in eastern markets. Present demand is 
light, tho prices remain firm. There is no yard trade; 
what trade exists is industrial. 


San Francisco, Cal, Nov. 24.—The market continues firm 
with good inquiries from the domestic market for special 
orders. The eastern outlook for rail business is fair, but 
the car shortage still interferes with shipments and the 
mills are behind with their orders. Export business on 
redwood continues to be limited by the scarcity of ton- 
nage, but a number of orders for rough clear and ties for 
shipment to South America will be filled before the end 
of the year and some Australian business is being done 
from time to time. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 27.—The North Carolina pine market 
continues inactive outside of the contracts being placed 
by the Government and for box purposes. Very few ship- 
ments of this stock are received here and shortleaf pine 
shipments are practically unknown in this section on 
account of the impossibility to get permits for such ship- 
ments, 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26.—The North Carolina pine situ- 
ation is without important changes. Box makers are in 
the market and place orders with considerable freedom, 
the products of the factories being in strong request and 
in numerous cases getting the right of way because of 
the fact that the packages are needed for the shipment 
of food and war supplies. The stocks used in construction 
work move less freely, but the outlook is on the whole 
encouraging. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—North Carolina pine trade here 
is still suffering from transportation diffiicul#es and the 
lack of residential building operations. Prices‘are fairly 
firm, especially for roofers. Indeed, they are 80 scarce 
that quotations for 6-inch have advanced from: $31 and 
$32 to $32 and $33. The 8-inch have similarly advanced 
this week from $32 and $33 to $33 and $34. Rough edge 
is also slightly firmer, being quoted this week $44 to $45 
for 4/4 under 12-foot. There is not much businégs to 
speak of. Business in partition is very small. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Shortleaf lumber holds at a 
firm price and much difficulty is experienced in getting 
shipments on account of the numerous embargoes. De- 
mand has not been large recently, tho some wholesalers 
are moving considerable box lumber. Prices are strongest 
in the lower grades and further advances in list prices 
would not be regarded as surprising. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Further advances in yellow pine took 
place within the last few days and the advance has 
brought out heavier buying. Some -note a lot of inquiry 
from country yards, dealers suddenly awakening to the 
fact that they need lumber, and if they expect delivery 
now is the time to buy. However, the bulk of the business 
continues to come from railroads, factories and other in- 
dustrial lines. The car situation appears to be gradually 
getting worse and yellow pine orders show heavier than 
production. The further advances include $1 on dimension, 
50 cents on all Nos. 1 and 2 boards, 50 cents on all floor- 
ing except 1x4, B and better, 50 cents on all ceiling, and 
50 cents on Nos. 1 and 2 drop siding. 


Hattiesburg, Miss., Nov. 26.—The following f. 0. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, B&better 
FG, $32.25; No. 1 FG, $29.25; No. 2 FG, $21.25; B EG, 
$43.75; B&better FG, $29.75; No. 1 FG,. $28.50; No: 2 FG, 
$19.50; No. 3 FG, $13.50.  Ceiling—%%-inch, B&better, 
$26.50; No. 1, $26; %-inch, B&better, $27.75; No. .1, $25; 
No. 2, $18.50; No. 8, $18.50; %-inch, B&better, $29.25;.No. 1, 


ft 





$27.25. Partition—3%-inch, B&better, $31.75. Drop siding 
—6-inch, B&better, $30; No. 1, $28.50; No. 2, $21. Finish— 
B&better surfaced, 1x6- to 12-inch, $30.50; 1x4-inch, $34.75. 
1x6-inch, $34.50; 1x8-inch, $34.50; 1x10-inch, $36.25; 1x19. 
inch, $35.50; 14x4- to 12-inch, $42; 1%4- and 2x4- to 19. 
inch, $38.75. Casing & base—Bé&better, 1x4- and 6-inch 
$36; 1x8- and 10-inch, $39. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- to 19. 
inch, $26.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $25.75; 1x10-inch Shiplap 
$26.75; 1x12-inch, $27; No. 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $20.75: ix¢- 
inch, $20.75; 1x6-inch, CM, $21.25; 1x8-inch, $21.25; ixg-. 
inch shiplap, $22.25; 1x10-inch, $23; 1x10-inch shiplap, 
$21.75; 1x12-inch, $22.75; No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $18; 1x4. 
inch, $15.50; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x8-inch, $15.50; 1x8-inch ship- 
lap, $16.75; 1x10-inch, $17.50; 1x10-inch shiplap, $16.75; 
1x12-inch, $18.50; No. 4, 1x4- to 12-inch, $9. Dimension— 
No. 1, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $19.50; 12-foot, $20.25; 14-f0ot, 
$19.50; 16-foot, $19.50; 18-foot, $22; 20-foot, $21.25; 2.6. 
inch, 10-foot, $18; 12-foot, $17.50; 14-foot, $17.50; 16-fvot, 
$18.75; 18-foot, $18.50; 20-foot, $18.25; 2x8-inch, 12-fsot, 
$18; 14-foot, $18; 16-foot, $19.25; 18-foot, $19; 20-f0ot, 
$19.50; 2x10-inch, 12-foot, $18.50; 14-foot, $18.25; 16-fsot, 
$19.25; 18-foot, $20.75; 20-foot, $20; 2x12-inch, 12-foot, 
$21.25; 14-foot, $19.75; 16-foot, $22.25; 18-foot, $20.50; 20- 
foot, $21.50. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $16.50; 12-fsot, 
$18.75; 14-foot, $18; 16-foot, $18.50; 18-foot, $19.50; 2x6- 
inch, 10-foot, $15.75; 12-foot, $16; 14-foot, $16.25; 16-foot, 
$16; 18-foot, $16.75; 20-foot, $17.25; 2x8-inch, 12 foot, $17; 
14-foot, $16.50; 16-foot, $17.25; 20-foot, $19; 2x10-inch, 16- 
foot, $17.50; 2x12-inch, 14-foot, $18.25; 18-foot, $19.75; 20- 
foot, $19.75. Number 3, 2x4- to 12-inch, $12.75. Plaster lath 
—%-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, $3.45; No. 2, $2.50. Car decking— 
1%-inch SE&S, 10- or 20-foot, $24. Timbers—Number i, 8- 
inch and under, 20-foot and under, $20.50; 24-foot, $26; 10- 
inch, 24-foot, $27.50; 26-foot, $27.75; 14-inch, 20-foot and 
under, $26. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 26.—The feature of the market 
for the week seems to be the increased movement of ship 
timbers and material, the out-turn of whica is being 
speeded up in response to the Government appeals. More 
than 400 cars of this material were shipped by the mills 
last week. General demand for other purposes is rated 
active also, but shipments are restricted by lack of cars, 
Prices, increasingly well maintained over the list as a 
whole, are being ‘‘inched up” on a number of items, quo- 
tations changing more or less from week to week. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Wholesalers have found it pretty 
dificult to obtain permits and cars for the shipment of 
this stock, and under the circumstances it has been prac- 
tically impossible to do much business. While some whole- 
salers are busy on good sized orders for Government pur- 
poses, others report dullness. Some inquiries on this stock 
have been received from the railroads, but wholesalers 
are not inclined to expect much of this class of business 
on account of the commandeering of desirable sizes among 
southern mills. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26.—The Georgia pine men find 
themselves not infrequently deprived of stocks which they 
had centracted for, but which the Government happens to 
feel the need of and therefore requisitions. It is getting 
to be more and more the case of the Government becoming 
the chief customer of the mills, and what with inability 
to make shipments except on permits, the members of 
the trade find themselves increasingly dependent upon the 
Federal authorities for their market. Of course, lumber 
drawn from the assortments of the yards whenever the 
dealers happen to have what the Government wants brings 
very satisfactory returns, but such stocks are growing 
less all the time. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Some lumbermen profess 
to see indication of the near approach of a runaway mar- 
ket in yellow pine. ‘Business is very good, but delays in 
getting shipments are more pronounced and order hooks 
are bulging. Strong complaints of the labor situation 
also are being made. The net result is a continually ad- 
vancing market. The scarcity in No. 2 boards is much 
more acute and several of the mills absolutely refuse any 
orders for No. 3. Flooring also is getting scarcer in this 
market. The active demand for transits has kept the 
market pretty well cleared and mill representatives pre- 
dict that there will be none at all to be had shortly. Kan- 
sas and Texas cantonments are still using considerable 
material and there is a strong call from towns adjacent 
to cantonments where shacks for stores, restaurants and 
amusement purposes are springing up like mushrooms. 
Considerable stock also will be required for the new 
prison camp at Fort Leavenworth, for which telegraphic 
authorization was made last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—The market continues very {firm 
at recent advances, which have amounted to about $3 4 
thousand within the last two weeks. A stronger and high- 
er market is predicted by men who cite these facts: he 
demand is increasing; the shortage of labor and cars is 
curtailing production and shipment; the Government ‘le- 
mand is increasing, and a number of big manufacturers 
have withdrawn entirely from the market. The car situa- 
tion still remains the outstanding factor, and the shortase 
is getting worse instead of improving. ‘ There is an im- 
mense demand for No. 2 board and shiplap. In dimension, 
there is some demand for 2x8- and 2x12-inch No. 1, but 
other dimension items are not so much wanted. Transit 
ears are in much better demand. 


, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The market shows greiier 
strength and certain stocks are almost, impossible to st. 
Included in this list is 6-inch matched stuff. Lists issued 
by the mills three or four weeks ago are being canceled 
and little attempt to sell is made. Apparently the mills 
are in receipt of a large amount of new business. The 
local demand shows no improvement. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Strong prices prevail 
and buying is on a more urgent scale than formerly. 
Buyers manifest a greater disposition than formerly to 
buy ahead in order to get shipments thru for future con- 
sumption, realizing that the car shortage and heavy <e- 
mand from the Government and other sources of consump- 
tion will tend to make it more difficult to secure supplies 
as the winter advances. Dealers are less disposed to place 
orders for stock before it is loaded at the mills, as the 
delays that are likely to be encountered in securing trans- 
portation make it difficult to secure stock at prices quoted 
and in some instances cause a cancellation of business. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—There has been a strengthen- 
ing of the demand for timbers which are going into addi- 
tions to industrial plants that hold rush contracts for the 
Government. Such grades, with others for similar re- 
quirements, are found to be from $1 to $2 up in price. 
The demand for workmens’ homes in this section is 
strengthening the market for flooring, ceiling, partition 
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and for lath. There also is increased buying of car 
material, which is from $1.50 to $2 higher. The descent 
of winter weather on the oil fields of Kentucky and West 
Virginia has lessened the demand for rig timbers, but 
that demand is still good and quite sufficient to maintain 
prices. Siding, finish and dimension are strong and high- 
er. All stocks are low in distributers’ hands and the car 
service is not adequate to the requirements of the market. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—The business in southern yel- 
low pine here is not particularly good. The mills can not 
sell their big timbers to any one but the Government. 
Wholesalers complain not only of this inability to deal in 
mill construction stuff, but also of the slackness that con- 
tinues in the retail trade, owing to the practical cessation 
of dwelling house construction. ‘There is little business 
in ither partition or flooring. Partition, B&better, %4x34- 
inch, is still quoted at $41.50 to $43. Flooring similarly it is 
very hard to interest the retail yards in. Prices are firm. 
Current quotations for flooring are: A, $53 to $56; B, $51 to 
g54: C, $48 to $45; the last being a little firmer than last 
week. Yellow pine roofers are now firmer, $32 being the 


price for 6-inch and $33 for 8-inch. 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 26.—Demand again takes the 
active rating, and it is reported that some of the mills 
have advanced quotations on a number of items within 


the last few days, the advances ranging, it is said, from 50 
cents to as high as $10, the latter figure applying to items 
which are in very scarce supply and very active call. Mill 
stocks are reported considerably broken. Car supply has 
undergone deterioration for the week. It is said that much 
business is being offered for future delivery at convenience 
of the mills, with many of the manufacturers declining to 
load up on such orders under present conditions. It ap- 
pears that the call for mixed cars has shown notable 
improvement, indicating renewal of buying by the line 
yards. The advance of quotations apparently is having 
little effect upon the call. 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Local wholesalers who have received 
more country yard inquiry within the last few days are 
having difficulty in placing orders, as some of the mills 
report that they are unable to quote. The car situation is 
a factor that is hindering business, while some stocks are 
broken. There is a fair factory demand for cypress. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26.—The cypress men have no ma- 
terial changes in trade conditions to report. Cypress con- 
tinues to find its opportunity in the Government require- 
ments that can not always be met with other woods. 
Stocks held here are small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Trade is about on a par with 
that in other lines of general lumber and the same diffi- 
culties as for some time are experienced in getting stocks 
from the mills. Local wholesalers carry a little better 
assortment than usual, however, as they expected a short- 
age of cars this fall and were wise enough to guard them- 
selves against being without needed stocks. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Orders received last week by 
a number of mill representatives placing a close limit on 
business to be accepted, was followed by the issuance of a 
new list, dated Nov. 20, which made advances ranging 
from 50 cents to $11, the advances being scattered over 
practically every item. Tank stock and other higher 
grade items showed the principal advance. Cypress has 
been very active all fall and the mills were being offered 
all the business they could handle, tank stock being in 
especially good demand. The mills still are limiting or- 
ders to some extent. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—Sensational advances marked 
the cypress market within the last week, most unheard of 
increases having been recorded. The advances cover a 
wide range from $1 to $12 a thousand and are for almost 
every item on the list. Old-timers do not remember when 
there were such big jumps in prices. The following ad- 
vances have been made: 2-inch and thicker, $10 a thous- 
and; factory selects, 2-inch, $1; box, $2; pecks, $1; 1-inch 
A and B, $1; C, $1.50; 14-inch A and B, $1; C, $1.50; 1%- 
inch A and B, $2; C, $2.50; 2-inch and thicker, A and B, 
$10: C, $5; siding, 75 cents; Nos. 1 and 2 common, $2; 1- 
inch B&better shorts, some items, $8, others $9.50, and 
still others, $12; 2-inch, $12; washing machine sets, $9.50. 
There also was a material advance in pickets, especially 
in 1x8-inech. Retail yards in and around St. Louis are 
making many inquiries. The bigger yards in St. Louis 
are moving considerable stuff by rail, because of their ex- 
cellent shipping facilities, altho there is no great local 
consumption. 


New York, Nov. 27.—The trim manufacturers continue 
inactive and, it is generally believed, will be so for the 
next few months, and whatever orders are put thru from 
this source are small and for immediate delivery. Some 
large orders for high grade stock have been placed, but 
there is a dullness in the common grades. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The cypress market is per- 
ceptibly stronger, and an increased,demand is contribut- 
ing to this situation quite as much as the low stocks. The 
call for factory grades is as strong as at any previous 
time, and the car situation is as aggravating as ever. 
The farm requirements seem to have been satisfied for this 
season, but there are more inquiries from contracting 
huilders, who are looking forward to next spring. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—Demand is really good for in- 
dustrial purposes, but it is practically impossible to get 
any considerable amount of stock here. Occasionally a 
car does get thru on a permit, but very seldom. Prices 
remain firm as a week ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—The quotations on red cedar shingles 
this week are $4.31 on clears and $3.37 on stars, Chicago 
basis, while the quotations on white cedars are $4.25 on 
extras, $3.25 on standards and $2.25 on sound butts, Chi- 
cago basis. Lath are firm and scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26.—Buyers finding themselves 
short of shingle stock have been getting into the market 
actively during the last week or two. Prices are unset- 
tled and most wholesalers have no regular lists out any 
longer, but are quoting prices on application, and these 
have been showing marked strength. Present quotations 
are higher by 25 cents than they were a fortnight ago. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24.—More real orders are being 
received for cedar shingles than for many weeks, and 
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FLOATING | 
M Lane $ 


For Nine Years — 
A Better Truck Every Year ! 


Nine years ago, U.S. trucks were good trucks—among 
the best that you could buy. 


Today, U. S. trucks are vastly better—and still among 
the best that you can buy. 


Every year U. S. trucks have improved—every year 
gained new friends, added enthusiastic owners. 


The company that makes U. S. trucks has grown to a 
million dollar corporation, operating great, modern, 
completely equipped factories. 


It is financially and commercially unassailable—the 
kind of an organization you feel safe in depending 
upon. 


Let us explain the Floating Power Plant and submit 
the evidence regarding the service U. S. trucks are 
giving their present owners. 


Worm-Drive 214, 314 and 5 ton. Chain-Drive 244 and 34 ton. 


The United States Motor Truck Company 


Cincinnati 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Atlanta St. Louis Boston Minneapolis Denver 


Dealers in all commercial centers, 
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there is no likelihood of their all being shipped, as the car 
stringency threatens to close down many more mills than 
have already been affected. A ‘‘car market’ prevails, and 
consequently shingles bring almost any price. The ruling 
quotations on stars for eastern delivery at this time are 
about $2.75, while clears command $3.15. Should the pro- 
posed embargo on transit shipments go into effect retailers 
will be hard pressed, as they will then have to send in or- 
ders earlier and can not depend on buying in transit. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 24.—The car shortage continues a 
big factor in the red cedar shingle market. There is ur- 
gent plea for quick shipment and but little prospect of 
cars easing up. Cedar logs are firm at $15 to $18. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Stars are higher in this 
market now than they have been in nine years, and only 
once in that time have clears been quoted above the 
prices asked yesterday, and dealers say that record will 
be exceeded before the week is over. Demand is good 
and in excess of the supply and few cars are reported 
leaving the Coast. The supply of transits nowhere meets 
the demand. All shipments are greatly retarded and cars 
seldom get thru in six weeks, and more often are ten 
weeks on the road. Stars are particularly scarce and 
wholesalers have practically nothing in straight cars. All 
No. 2, like 10-inch clears, choice A and common star A 
stars and standards, are practically off the market. The 
greater quantity of clears on the market has evened up 
prices more than in the last several months. Nominal 
quotations today ranged from $2.85 to $3 on stars, depend- 
ing on the cars, and $3.25 to $3.35 on clears, with special 
grades higher. Some dealers last week asked $3.40 for 
clears and still hold to that price. While the market was 
steadier, following the big jump ten days ago, dealers 
are predicting that all records in this market for shingle 
prices will be broken in the next thirty days. With labor 
and logs higher than they ever were and with transporta- 
tion almost tied up the wholesalers say there is no help 
for it. While there is only small business in lath, prices 
are firm, due to scarcity of supplies all around. 








New Orleans, La., Nov. 26.—The market is reported in 
“statu quo.’ Cypress shingles are in low supply and 
broken assortment at the mills, with prices very firm and 
the call sufficiently active to prevent any aceumulations, 
Cypress lath are in slightly less active demand, as com- 
pared with the shingle request, but sell steadily and in 
sufficient volume to prevent the building of milli sticks to 
normal volume. Both items are sold on mixed car orders 
only at most of the mills. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 26.—That Coast shingles 
will continue scarce thru the winter and that prices will 
tend upward from the recent advances are conditions 
which dealers expect, railroad embargoes playing a promi- 
nent part in bringing about such results. Yard supplies 
are being moved more readily since it became more diffi- 
cult to get shipments thru from the mills, but wholesalers 
generally hold to quotations sent out from the mills. A 
fair supply of lath is reported in the hands of wholesalers 
but a curtailment in their production is expected to result 
in a searcity with the opening of building operations next 
spring, hence a disposition on the part of the yards to 
hold them at the firm prices prevailing for some time. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—West Coast stock is now quoted 
at $2.75 for stars and $3.25 for clears. At this price there 
is no demand. Cypress stock has advanced 15 cents with- 
in the last week: Lath also have advanced 15 cents. There 
is a searcity of this stock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—Cedar clears are scarce and 
35 to 50 cents higher, altho the demand is light for imme- 
diate delivery, the main inquiries being directed to filling 
prospective requirements next spring, when it is now 
predicted there will be considerable demand for all kinds 
of shingles in suburban house building. So, too, cypress 
and pine shingles are stronger. Yellow pine lath are 
from 10 to 25 cents higher, and the call for these and cy- 
press and chestnut is sufficient to prevent accumulations, 
while the shipments from the mills are slow and the car 
situation such as to offer no encouragement of increased 
supplies to distributers for some time. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—Furring seems a little easier 
this week, for some unaccountable reason. Demand con- 
tinues fairly good, as for some time, especially for crating 
purposes, tho not strong enough to enable dealers to get 
more than $32 for 2- and 3-inch, and there are some who 
will take $31. The shingle and lath market is no better, 
owing to the lack of house building or repairing. Lath 
are perhaps the weakest item. The 15-inch are offered 
at $4.50 to $4.60 and it is safe to say sales are mostly at 
the former price, and the 14-inch are still quoted at $4.15 
to $4.25, with some shading of the $4.15. Demand for 
shingles is dull. There is some divergence of prices owing 
to the condition of the market. But it is perfectly possible 
to obtain good white cedar extras for $4.50 and clears 
for $4.15. Red cedars show an even more wonderful varia- 
tion in price. Some dealers are asking up to $5.10- and 
others as low as $4.33. What sales there are are mostly 
well under $5. The clapboard market of course is dull. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26.—Demand for shingles and lath 
seems to keep up sufficiently well to prevent real pressure 
upon the market, and the stocks held by the dealers are 
not large enough to prompt material concessions. In fact, 
it looks as tho there might be something of a shortage in 
the supply, and the advances in the quotations made not 
long ago are being maintained. The outlook is on the 
whole encouraging, for there is much talk about speeding 
up building operations to meet the need of housing thous- 
ands more workmen. Of course, lath would also be bene- 
fited by any action of this sort, and, like shingles, stocks 
in dealers’ hands do not attain proportions that might 
cause fear of congestion. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The shingle market maintains 
a strong tone because of the small supplies available for 
shipment to the East. Very few shingles come forward at 
present and stocks are generally small in this territory. 
Demand has not been up to the usual propositions for the 
last few weeks. Retailers are not likely to make many 
purchases before next spring. 


SHOOKS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Demand for shooks continues 
active and various kinds of lumber are being used, tho 
white pine retains the usual preference. Some of the box 
shops have been getting orders for hardwood boxes lately 
and the activity at all the plants is on a larger scale than 
common .it this season.. Lumber prices are advancing and 
shooks are now commanding higher figures. 








Advertisements will be inserted S 
Dartment at the following rates: sliaaiiaal 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 
Heading counts as two fines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED—LUMBER & SHINGLES 
Will pay $25.00 and $22.00 for half million feet each inch 
No. 1 and No. 2 Com. Sap Gum, rgh., Del. Chicago rate, ship 
about ten to fifteen cars monthly, shipping dry. Help you get 
cars if necessary. For Boxing. State quantity can furnish in 
first letter. Cash, less 2% 


Address A. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TO INTEREST RELIABLE MILLMAN 
With $20,000.00 to $30,000.00 to invest in an up-to-date Yel- 
low Pine mill and take complete charge of plant for Northern 
owners, who could handle sales. Reply meaning business. 

Address “A. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RED CEDAR POST 
4” top 7 ft. @ 138¢e — 5” top 7 ft. @ 17Te 
Write for Delivered Prices 
GERNERT BROS. LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER AND FOREST 
PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address “B. 105,.”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 














ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


producers. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS LOGGING 
Superintendent or Contractor competent to handle operation 
requiring twelve million feet per year of mixed hardwood. 
Must be experienced in both Skidder and Team Logging in 
low country. To a competent man first class salary will be 
paid, or, if can furnish own equipment and give bond, would 
consider handling on contract basis. Location in Louisiana. 
tive full details regarding self and to propositions have han- 
dled in the past, etc. 

“LOGGING,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Practical man to handle Retail yard. Must understand busi- 
ness and be able to figure plans complete. Must be good 
buyer and particularly familiar with Pine, Oak and Cypress. 
Investment of $5,000.00 required. Fast growing Railroad 
town in Kentucky. Population 5,000. No competition. Sal- 
ary, $1,500.00. 
Address 





“A, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A man to take charge of a mill cutting 25M per day. Must 
be thoroly competent, know the most economical way of han- 
dling, and not afraid of work. Must bring results. State 
age, salary wanted, experience, filer preferred, and when 


he can come if wanted. 
LARAMIE LOGGING CO., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT 
Hardwood shipping inspector. Must be absolutely competent, 
sober and reliable. Prefer a man experienced in shipping to 
the export trade. Location in Louisiana in a healthy town 
with good schools, ete. Married man given preference. Write 
fully stating age, when and where employed and how long. 
“HARDWOOD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber; fast and accurate. Healthful loca- 
tion. Good salary to right man. Give references. 

Address “A, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
To take charge of general office books for line yard company 
in Western South Dakota. Must be neat, accurate and de- 
pendable. Excellent opening for capable and industrious man. 
State age, married or single, experience, salary asked, how 
soon could come and give full references in first letter. 
Address “W. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
As assistant manager and bookkeeper in retail yard. State 
age, experience and salary expected. 

LANCASTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tulsa, Okla. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For small wood working plant in Central New York. Must 
have practical experience with saws and stickers, ability to 
handle men and competent to take entire charge of manufac- 
turing and shipping. Salary $25.00. Replies confidential. 
ddress “A. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
For Chicago suburban yard. Must be experienced and good 
collector. One exempt from draft preferred. State age, 
experience and salary wanted. 
Address “A, 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—AT ONCE, CAPABLE MAN TO TAKE 
Position of Secretary and book-keeper in retail lumber corpo. 
ration in Conn. Must make some investment; give experj- 
ence, references and salary first letter. ; 


Address . 24,” care AMERTO4N LUMBERMAN. 
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GRADERS WANTED 

_ Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. .\), 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwow: 
Lassen County, Calif. ° 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Inspector and yard superintendent at our Dubuque, Ia., plan: 
Permanent position. State age, experience and salary wante:| 

Address “A. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Not subject to draft, for one yard town, So. Illinois. iy, 
references, salary wanted and how soon could come. 

Address “A. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA? 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
Will pay a competent, experienced man a good salary. 
Address “A. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA\ 


WANTED—MILLWORK FOREMAN 
To take charge of one of the best Interior Finish Mills in 
Indianapolis. 
Address 











“W. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA) 


WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
For large tin plate box factory in the Pittsburgh district 
Address “T. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
Stenographer and assistant for line yard office. Will pay 
good salary. Opportunity for advancement for a hustler. ~ 

Address “T, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill superintendent to handle modern mill. Apply, 
with references, i 
CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Winchester, Idaho. 








WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 

Must be first class and have good references. 

I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


Apply 





WANTED—LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 


One who can handle residence property for an old, wé 
established, responsible, real estate firm, in a territory © 
250,000 population. The firm builds over 300 dwellings each 
year; sells on very easy terms. Prefer a man with a suc 
cessful career in this work. Age 30 to 50. Permanent posi 
tion. All salary, or part salary and commission. This is : 
high grade position and requires a high grade man. Positiot 
now open and must be filled soon. Address BOX 448, Young 
town, Ohio. State past experience, age, and all other i: 
formation a prospective employer should know. Your ap}! 
cation will have prompt attention. 





WANTED—LIVE YELLOW PINE SALESMEN 
For Indiana, Ohio and Michigan by an old-established South 
ern City Wholesale Lumber firm. Have numerous mills to 
draw stock from. We desire men that will work entirely on 
commission basis of 40% of the net profits. We have men 
on similar arrangements making as much as $1,000 or more 
per month on this basis. If you control trade in the above 
state and are a business getter write us. 

Address “A, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE PINE 


Commission salesmen located in every city east of Chicago 
containing a population of 50,000 or over. Must be a good. 
reliable White Piner and have the confidence of the retail 
yards, also manufacturing trade, to sell our Silver Soft White 
Pine, Idaho White Pine and Minnesota White Pine, also our 
California Sugar and White Pine. 

Address “Pp, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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